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REAUTHORIZATION OF THE HIGHER 
EDUCATION ACT AND RELATED MEASURES 



Part 4-^Student Financial Assistance: Grjants 



WEDNESDAY, MAY 16, 1979 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary. Education, ' 

Committee ON Education and Labor, 
J Washington, RC. 

The subcommittee met, pui^uant to notice, at 9:37 a,m, in room 
2257, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon, William D, Ford, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, presiding. , ti u 

Members present: Representatives Ford, Gaydos, and Buchanan. 

Staff present: Thomas R. Wolanin, staff director; Patricia F^ 
Rissler, deputy staff director; William C. Clohan Jr., minority as- 
sistant education counsel. , xnj 11 

Mr. Ford: The Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education will 
come to order for the purpose of continuing hearings on the 
reauthorization of the Higher Education Act and other related 

measures. r u j 

Today's hearing will continue our consideration of the student 
financial assistance programs authorized b^Hitle IV of the Higher 
Education Act. Thus far, in our consideration of title IV, the sub- 
committee has held 3 days of hearings on general issues ^d topics 
that clit across all of the title IV programs. These issues have 
included: institutional eligibility and accreditation, the effects of 
Federal student aid on institutional^and State pricing decisions, 
and whether less than half-time students should be eligible for 
financial aid* * • rw. 

In addition, we held a field hearing earlier this week at Oberlin 
College in Ohio at which we learned from the experiences and 
recommendations v/jth respect to title IV of students and adminis- 
trators representing seven independent liberal arts colleges. 

T^is morning we will begin our consideration of .the specific 
programs authorized by title IV, focusing our attention todfi(y and 
at our two hearings next week on the programs of grant assist- 
ance—as distinguished from the loan program— the basic educa- 
tional opportunity grant, the supplemental educational opportunity 
grant, and the State student initiative grant. , 
^ The basic grant prc^am is' making awards of between $200 and 
$1,600 to 2.1 million students in the current 1978-79 school year. 
With the expansion of the basic grant program enacted by the 
Middle^Income Student Assistance Act last^year, the program will 
make grants of between $200 and $1,800 to approximately 1.5 mil- 

(1) ^ 




lion additional students during the coming acadeinic year including , 
students from a typical family of four with an incom6 of $26,000. 
- .• Independent, self-supporting students will be treated equitably 
enabling approximately 70,000 independent studfents to be eligible 
for the first t'lftie and increasing the grant award of another" 
600,000 independent students. 

In .fiscal year 1979, $2.6 billion was appropriated for the basic 
grant program. The enactment in 1972 of the b^sic grant program 
signaled a decisive shift in Federal policy for postsecondary educa- 

• tion toward placing the primary emphasis o^tudenfe assistance as 
the tneans for expanding eyiucational oppfllhinity and assisting 
postsecondary institutions. 

The supplemental educational opportifnity grant program is tVie 
oldest of the grant programs. It^.was created as the educational 
opportunity grant program by the landmark High^r EduQation Act 
of li)65 and it signaldti a policy breakthrough as the first broad 
^ jjrogram of grafts to undergraduate students based on their finan- 
cial need. In.fiifecal year 4979, $340 million was appropriated for the 
supplemental educational opportunity grant program and about a 

# hall millibrj students are -rftceivilng grdnts of between $200 and 
$1,500 in the current academic year. • 

The State student incentive gfant program was enacted in 1972 
to recognize and encourage the efforts of the States in assisting 
^ students through need-based grants. In fiscal 'year 1979, $76.75 
^ million was appropriated for the SSIG program and approximately 
225,000 students 'are receiviog grants as large as $1,500, in part 
funded with Federal matching money under this program. In total, 
the States are awarding over $800 million in need-based grants to 
students in the current academic year. 
' ^ I am e^pecialj^ pleased to welcome as our first witness this 
. morning Congressman Robert Drinan of Massachuseitts. 

' I note that he may be commenting on a bill that he introduced 
with some 30 cospofisors so far. I would expect it to have far more 
than that, once the members of this committee hear your argu- 
ment for the bill. . . y ^ 

I want to compliment Congressman Drinan for recently organir- ' 
ing a successful conference at Brandeis University in Massachu- 
setts during the month of March on the topic of meeting the high 
cost of education.^ » 

He brought together a number of people to ventilate their ideas 
and make their contribution. Our staff was able ta participate in 
that meeting and reported fn great detail on ftie suggestions that 
occurred and the criticisms that they-^heard al this conference. 
Bob, we' thank you for inviting this comrnittee to participate with 

Vf you. 

Without objection, the statement of Congressman Drinan will be 
included in- full in the record at this point. 
[The prepared statement of Hon. Robert F. Drina^followjl ] 
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TESTIMONY OF CONGRESSMAN ROBERT F. DRINAN BEFORE THE 
SOBCOMMITTEE ON POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION OF THE HOUSE « 
EDUCATION AND LABOR COMMITTEE, WEDNESDAY, MAY 16, 1979. 

'Mr. Chairman and Members Of the SubConunittee:^ I appreciate 
the invitation to participate in these important hearings 
on the student assistance programs of the Higher Education 
Act. I am hc/re to discuss roy bill, H.R.' 272, which removes 
home value from consideration in determining a student's 
eligibility for the" most popular of these programs, *the 
Basic Educational Opportunity Grant program. 

As you know the Basic Grant Program is'the cornerstone 

'i'of federal financial assistance to college students. In 
determining a student's eligibility for a Grant J a rather 
^engthy formula is used, which attempts to consider, in 
a uniform and fair manner, a family's total financial strength. 
Obviously, a family's economic position is enhanced by the 
possession of certain assets- and the Basic Grant Program 
takes into account savingsi^g stocks , bonds and other investments. 
Also included in the arssets test is the current market value 
of the home where the family resides. - 

In my view, if the^ program is to insure that all studeT\ts 
seeking grants will be* trea.ted in a uniform and fair manner, ^ ^ 
home value should be taken" out of the assets tes^. A home is 
a necessity and a nonliquid asset. Unlike'' stocks , bonds and 
other investments, it is not a source of supplementary income 
to a feunily. 

Home values have shot up in neighborhoods across the 
country l\ut to homeowners this escalation h/ag net meant ^ 
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^ Page 2 

f 

additional income. They are not living in bette» homes than 

c 

what they puro^iased ancj have had 'little, if any, control over 

the? appreciation of their homes, Alsp , ^ just* as value has 

increased, so too has the cost of maintenance, utilities, 

property taxes and insurance* 

Federal policies since World War XI Jiave encouraged 

the American Dream of home owner^H^ip with considerable, sugcess,* 

in 1940- fewer than half of American families owned their own 

homes; mm nearly two-thirds do. Why should those families ' 

who bought their homes twenty yea/:s ago be ^penalized now ^ 

when their children are going off to college? Onof of my * 

consliituents poignantly expressed what this .dichotomy m*ans 

and I would like to share a part of his. letter with yoil,- 

^ He said: , ^ ^ 

When I was younger and working it was possible 
for us to purchase a home at a. price we could 
afford to pay. Now^ we could never even^think 
of pxfrchasing a home in this town, We have managed 
to hold on to our home, difficult as this is, but 
now I feel I must in good conscience protest what 
I feel is a first rat* fraud in which our federal 
government has partifcipated. 
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# / Why does our government teil us that there are 

funds to help students with their colleg* ^ " 

education, when, in fact, there is nothing more 
than words? For three years, even when it^^as ill, 
my wife tried to get help fo^ our son. Op our 
^ income we could not pay the costs of a college 

ed^ucation for him, even in schools thaf*-were not 
^ in Ae high cost category. Last^Sprlng we tried* 

again* The BEOG people said we were not eligible. 
♦ jMe had equity in a house. Never 'mind our low 

/ income level; we were not eligible because we 
* had struggled for years to keep our home. 
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^ Since introducing H.R* 272, I have received many similar 
letter 6* I have a^ked HEW ^o provide me with information 

on the number of students found ineligible for Basic Grants 

I have*not yet received this information* 
due.tD home value* . ■ ^ . - 

In a random siirvey of • localities in my district I 

found that home value5 now range from $34,000 to -$100,000* 

In Waltham where- median family income is about $13,000 * 

y ' ' , . 

current home value averages $52^000. In Sudbury where 

median income is about $18,000,^ home value averages , 

$9b,000. In Framingham w4iich is the largest town, in 

Massachusetts r home values average $70,000* Asitiother , 

areas of the country this escalation in market value of 

ex4sting homes does not reflect the financial situation ^ 

of the homeowner* 

On the first page of the pamphlet HEW, sends out on 

the BEOG program it is noted that: 

Since the entitlement nature of the Basic Grant ^ 
Program requires all students be treated in a 
c6nsistent manner on a national basis, a formula 
has been developed by the Office of Education and - 
^ ^ approved by Congress, which is applie^l to all students 
in the same way* 

Unfortunately that is not the case * Whe BBOG formula^* 
through tlfe inclusion of home value, *can discrimina,te against 
, a Jktudent because of where he or she lives* For example- 
two st^^nts with identical financial backgrounds could* 
be treated differently based on home value^ even though the^ 
homes are similar. Within my own congressional district/. 
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a home valued a^t $34),00(J in Fitchburg ^might sell for $50,000 ' " 
in Newton. This pattern of variation in home'^value 
repeatfed across the nation. In a survey of 32 metropolitan 
area^ the Library of Congress found a range in the changes 
^ of existing housing costs between 1977 and 1978 of from 
minus 5.6 percent to-an increase of 38.1 percent which I 
might note was the rate of escalation in Washington housing 
costs. • V 

The current fonimla does allow an afrset reservfe which 

is $25,00r0 fdr the 1979-80 school year.^ After subtracting 

the .reserve from the family's total assets, the formula 

considers 5 percent of that figure to b»'the sum a family 

could reasonably be expect;ed to contribute toward the 

stil^enf s- education in that school yeaV.' Thi^is a fair ' 

way of treating assets_ such as savi^^tjs and investments 

but when applied to home value it has an ^f air impact. 

A family* with a modest" inqome, no savings or investments 

but fortunate^to own their home outright would be penalized. 

If the current marJiet value of* their home is, $5o/oOO 

the program woVTld assume they '.were in a position to 
^ . ^ r regardless of other 

contribute $1,250 toward the stuplenfs tuition/\ considerations. 
Thus, families 

oT modest income who ^he Basic Grant Pr<|gram was^ intended 

to help are not given fair access in competing for a"^ gr^nt 
^ by reason of home ownership. 

An additional problem is that ^HEW simply asks the 

applicant to state the current fair market value of their home. 

They are not asked to provide any verification of that sum. 
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Thi. ^serves to encourage subterfuy. Whereas pne family, 
might give a t«rt»ltor ! s 'appraisal . anothet could simply 

;«te a figure that under#tate8 the current mark^€ valjie 
of th«ir h6me. The applicant is indirectly encouVsge.? 
to manipulate \Me metliod of -determining nee*, to their 

own advantage. ' ^W.** '% 

t Some mi^ght have a concern that- removal of homer value . 

would open t'hV program tb wealthy families who^hbuld Aot 
be participatihg in the program. >ven with the^ ^ic-lusii* 
of hqn^ajAJe, 'applicant's families will.be subject to- 
the^substantial test bf financial strength which includes 
( ^consideration of .savings, stocks ,* bonds , inveatmemts and 

business holdings. It is unlikely that the removkl 
of'home VJvlue would result inV^use pf ttfie program. ■ . 

-The Carnegie, Council on Policy Studies An studying . 
• federal'aid to edftcation\n a 1^75 repoVt, specificall7 
+ .called..for eliminatioj^-oThon* 'value, from the fiEOG program. 
' 1 would also note tl\at there /s a pifecedent for l^ch 

;,\cc 



action. in- 1976, \congre8S removed home valu^ from « { 
the Supplemental^ Security Income Program. SSI Is also, 
an entitlement program ^hich^uses a formula fpr detorhining 

need. bL£>^ reiognized at that time that a home should not 

t'>«iLted / / 'I .4 . ^j. 

/^as an aVait for trie purposes of such prograifs. 
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Last year we expanded the availability of BSsic . 
Grants to middle income* students by insuring adequate 
funding leVels for this program. By so doing we brought*" 
the program clpser to its original objective of offering 
educational access in a uniform ^nd fair manner to 
lower and middle income student*J3. Removing home value 
^ from the program will fuS^ther that goal 
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96th CONGRESS, ^fjr OI^Q 
18T Session £1. IK. £i § £i 

To amend section 411 of the .Higher Education Act of 1966 to exclude from 
eligibility calculations for basic grants the value of a family's rejrtdence. 
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^IN THE HOUSE* OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Januabt 15, 1979 . * / 
Mr. Dbinan introduced the following bill; which ^as referred to the Committee 
on Education 4ind Labor ' ^ ' 



W BILL 

Tp amend section 411 of the Higher . EducaiSc^n Act of 1965 to 
exclude from eligibility calculation^ for basic grants the; 
value of a family's residence, 

1 Be it knacled by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress asisemhled, 

3 That section 41 l(a)(g)(B)(ii)aVj of the Higher Education Act 

4 of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 1070a(a)(3)(B)(ii)(rV)) is amended by in-v 

5 serting after "family" the following: excluding the value of 

6 such family's principal residence". 

7 \ Sec. ^. The amendment made by the first section of this 

8 Act shall be effective for the academic year 1975-1980 aiid 

9 thereafter. 

o 
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IMrUOVINd THE «K(X5 I'HOCiRAM 

HON. ROBERT F^DRINAN 

or l4*»»*CHI'*lTt« 

IN THE HOUSE or HEI'RtSEN TATIVKS 

Wednesday. February 21, 1979 
• Mr DRINAN Mr. 8p«>krr. on JanU' 
ary 15. \919. I InlTOdurfd H R 272 which 
removes home value from cqn^ldemtlon 
In (leleimtHl^g a stiid^nt't ellgtbUtty for 
a b«Mc edurBtlonal op)>nrtiJnUy grknt. 
At the present time the prcwram vrOups 
a hume with M&setJ such at Mvtngf, 
Atoclu. bondt^ knd other Invp&tinenLt In 
drtermhthtg whkt a f>tnlLy on be ex- 
pfctrd U> conlxlbutf toward the Qf)st of 
higher education l^kslc gmnLt are the 
prime %ourre ot Kederkl Anaiiclal Assist* 
atire for higher rdiirMtlon. 

IIHOO Is >n entUlemrnt program. In 
order to be fair, eliglblUty for this pro- 
gmm tnttst reUte to the total flnniiclal 
strmgth of Ihr family. Obvlou%ly » fkm- 
lly't rrniioinic pdsUlnii Is enhanced by 
Uie pos%c.utnn of certain H%%ets TIow- 
ever. to be truly fair, tltr prdgrntn should 
make a distinction between Rssris which 
net a poientlal %nurce of xupplrtiirnlary 
tncottie as ^iivitigs. storks, and btinds. 
and R home, whkh Is not u sdittre of Im- 
rtirdlAle HddltKuiMl inrtmie to a fittrilly. 

A hdtiir Is ti TKHilUjtitd nssrt It Ls a 
n^^^^^|ty lnlciiiled'4or shelter rti4 cdin- 
furt \t cotivrtted to rash to inret edu* 
( ntlOiial rxprnsrs. the fnmlly sttll >iaA 
tiie often Inc rrnsed rxiirnsp Int'nicVd by 
t<-f\nnnrlnK ot thr rboUr of flnchng nrw 
hoiiMnx Over trcent yeats hcntstnit costs 
hnveM'^rnlntrd dtninntUnlly Accoidlrtg 
to Oir Onsu% Huirnu a hotiir thiit (cvst 
(.12.000 In 1972 cast $b2.000 5 yrnrs 
lRle> In 1977 

rfl<r% Iiiive ^lot tip III nrlx>i))(ir>i(H>ds 
ft( fovs the Nfttion. but to ln>tiirn*npi8 
this r^mlRtUtn Ims nnt iiientit r Kcnure 
of RdrlttifutMl liiionir 17icy nie not liv- 
ing III better homes thnn wh«t thry 
piiti>iHsed ROd >iRve Ind little, If ntiy, 
(<intt(il o-Tt tlie MpptrrtHtUin (if thrtr 
})onirs AUo. Jlist as vnliir hns Intirnsrd 
\0 lofi has Ihr cost ol TnAhilrnHiirr. iitll- 
illes pffiprtty tuxes. Rnd tnMunnre. % 

•pir pRtrnts \^ho snvrd i\nd bniiKnt 
Ihelt h«unr^ 10 to 70 ynns hko s>)()ul(i 
tM't br |<rni))i/ril ndw whrn thrit rhll- 
dfcn nre bmklng f»u hrip In nirrtUiK 
)ilKhei nbu «tlnn r(»^Ls (livnltig >tnir 
pwfi biiine is Mipposcd to br thr Aniril- 
I .ui tittani and rrdrifti pidit \r\ bftvr rti- 
(oufHKi-d home onnrtshtp wlt)i ton 
suit f nbli' Mil c fss In 1940 Ir<* ei thnti balf 
of A:»)rjM.nn tftttillirs ovuinl thrli own 
tmnn-s. turn, nridly tup Ihluls do 

r.ii Miiniv iiiHldlr iii(inr)t' fftiiilHrs iv>io 
hftvr rci»b/rd Hint (lirnni, t>it hi*tnv Is 
tbrlt rnnjnt it^^rt V^t. br( niisr of lU np- 
Iif rd^ttidfr Jivn the yrnts It tnti Rrivr to 
dUtpi ihfv Ihrii r bddtrn fitun pnitblpR 
turn m Ihr >nsl( Rrnnt pf(iKt;4Mi dnr of 
my ( oii^titurtilA iinlKTLintly rxptr^kftl In 
K IrOrt to me uliSt thl^ dii ImlnMiy 
nirnns Mr sRld' 



Wiicn (thvm younK«f wmklng tt wm 
poktlbl* (or u« to puirtiiiA* ft hAu« ftt ft prt«« 
w« could ftflnfd U) pftf Now. w«'r(»md n«v«r 
«««o Ihink 01 pufctia»lng * ttQ^i^ In thu 
U>wn W« tiftv« ni«iiftg»d lo-hold on to our 
noin«. dinicult ft* thlt It, hut now 1 fMt I 
muil in good conMt«nc« pf(>t««t whftt I f*ft 
1* h flr«t rftt* frftud In which out fcdftrftt 
fovtromftnt hft« p«rtlctpftt«d. 

Why doM our govrrnmtnt t«t1 ut that 
th«i« ftr< fund« to h«lp fttudcnU with th«)C 
colUg* tducKtloo. |wh«n. In f«ct, Ihtrft U 
nothing tn^* thftn word«7 f\>i Xhi— y«ftr«. 
cv«o whco I wft« III. my wUc trMd vo get 
help for our ftoo On our liiroiii* w* could 
not pfty th* c(i«U of ft co)lcg« ^ducftllon for 
him, rv«n In •chPo>« thftt w«r« not to th» 
high -cost caugory I.ft«t Spring w« trttd 
ftgftin The Jowft City Oioup (UEOO) •kid w 
were not cllgtbt* W« hftd equity In ft hot)** 
N«v«r mind OUT p«n>lon. sorlftt •«curtty, tow 
level incomt. w« were not «ttgtj>U b«c«uM 
lyc had stf iiggird for ycftr* to k««p our l>om« 

Tlie basic educational opportunity 
grant program was a major part of the 
Higher Education Ainendni^nts of 1872 
It leprej^entrd the first step in a Federal 

' higher e<lucatloii assLstanre iKiHcy aimed 
at encouraging equality of Opportunity, 

. Awards woidd be made directly to the 
stndrnt basrd on neett. 

In the pnnipblet which IIKW sends 
out on how rllKlblkty 1$ detrt mined for 
the I1KOO piogrnm. It Is stated on page 
I that - 

Hnicr thr rnlltlrinrnt iifttur« of the HftiTC 
Or sot Program trqiilir* ftlt fttiulf nU l>* 
trfftl^d In ft lonslMrnI rnanrift on a NfttluTiat 
ham* a tiirintila hu \*rrn (lr*vlr)j>rd by lh» 
(tfUrt of Vitii. atloii and approved by Con- 
^trM f^titch l« appTird to at) ftlndrfiU In the 
aamr wfty 

'l7ie fonnula provides thnt onr4> total 
fatnily a^^rLs are drtrrmlnrd (hoinr, say- 
iTigs. stork.^. bonds, et retrral nn AAset 
rrsrive Ls KUbttartrd fiom the total Pur 
thr iy78 79 .« h(K)l yrni thr ii-sSrt set off 
or irsrtve whs $17,000 nnd It will rise to 
|3b.t>00 tn thr U|KOTt(lTig K( hool yrnr Of 
tJie sniii irtiiiiltiliiK_ijin'e tlie irsr^ve Is 
subtritrtrd. the pntrnts me rxprcird to 
t>e flhir to ronttthule 6 prKrtit tonutd 
fdlK nttnrial (<vits 
J For rxKUiple. if thr riitirket srnlur of a 
iHunn WHS $SO.UOO arid the fjuiitly spek- 
liiK R HMK) foi thr iy78 79 ^rh^ol yrar, 
hnrl $10,000 t rtnnltitng oti tlirlr mot t giige. 
their ftpiity In the hotnr In $40.tlOO If 
thi'. is IJirii (inly n^'^ri. the n^set icsrive 
of $17,000 udidd be snbttnt ted rrtun (hnt 
Slim IrRv^nic n totnl of )2:i 0(10. fi |H'ti<-tit 
of vilildi r)t %\ iTiO i^ tlic nnioimt the 
fnmtly ( mitd l>r rxiir(i(>«t to mnttilinte 
tnwntd tlirtt ( htld'K rthii titiiin It sh'ntld 
t>r krpt tn tnind tliat "rxpt-c trd rtmillpr 
( tnilt ihiilion" Is tint ntt oot of jkk ket 
irqiilrrmrnt In <ilher wntds the fiiUitly 
In the nbove rxanipl^ »bies tmt Imve In 
S|>etid il.lSO lowatd tiittloti rost.s In 
0r(W to br rllgihle for a }IK( X I The ex- 
prri Ml f nttiUy ( oriti thntitm" U iisr<l tn 
drlrttiittiitiK t)ir "stiidetit's rlt|;tblllty 
Indrx' oti ^^liiih rllKibiltty fnt the p'o- 
i{i nm K liflsfd f 

'n)rte uill )ir n slKnlf^i iint vnttnlton tn 
thr aitunmi put ctits ut r rxix ( trri Ut ( on 



tribute toward tuition costs. t>ccitme of 
the diflcirnre In fair market hrnne values 
from State to Stite jnd within Btatea 
Thus two families wlfn similar financial 
profiles could live In almost IderUlcal 
homes in two different neighborhoods «nd 
oneOamlly might be eUglble for a IlKOQ 
wh^as the o<iter would not. 

Regional diacritics In home value are 
not liken Into account in the formula 
which determines the "Expected ratolly 
Contribution." As a result the Inrlusion 
of home value In determining eligibility 
can serve to hinder the objective of the 
BROO program "to treat all students In 
• ronslstent manner on a national basis.**^ 
Although appreciation of home value it 
a mtlonal phenomena, wide disparity In 
homo value exists. In a survey of 32 
metrOt>olHan arras, ^e Library of Con^ 
gre^ found a range of from mlnas 6 0 
. to 3$.l percent In the Increase In cost* 
^ Of existing housing between 1077 and 
OcU>bcr 1078. Why should a family be 
penalized simply by where they live? 

An additional problem is that HEW 
simply uki the applicant to stale tho 
fair market value of their home. Al-. 
though It might be suggested that the 
hornrowner check with a local realtor, 
th^y are no! asked to provide any verlfl* 
^cation, of the sum designated "fair mar- 
ket value" of the home Ttiis serves to en- 
rourage subterfuge Wherras some f^m> 
il^es will givr a realtor's appraisal, atlicra 
will simply piovlde a figure which might 
ilTidrrsiate the market value If Uie ^o- 
gram is going to br fair It should not en- 
^ourHge appllrBiils to nianip'ulile Ute 
ttirtlKKl of (Trtrriritning need to their own 
Rilvantage. 

(>orne might argue (hat by removing 
home value fr<im ronsldrratlon wr will 
hr ri|>rnlng Iht program to wenlUiy f RUd- 
lles It »,\lioid<f' Im» rf rnrnibrr rd tlint even 
without boriir valur fnrnllie^ arr subject, 
to the substai>Ua} test of f^riRnrlal 
strriigth whirh Inchnlrs rrit\sl(lf ration of 
IncrirTir. ^^virlgs, Kto^k.^. tiotid^. invest* 
niriilA. nnd business Interest It Is un- 
llkrly that r^rlI(lvnl of }i(Uiie s-nhir nould 
Irttd t(i ^i)lI^r of (hr progf am 

'Hie Carnegie ('(nmrll on Tollry 
r;tiidirs wiirTi stiidvtiiK Frdrral aid to 
itiKhrr ediMntlnti In 1076 and ^linking 
thrn rr(JTitjrnrnd»tUins siH-cifirally 
( nflrd for Ilir rlirrMrintinn of }i(inie Mi}ue 
In ilrtrrrTdTiing eligibility for the tift.sic 
gr;iltt ptOK'RMl 

i }if-rr i^ n pM-( rdrrit for mi< h a r lintiKe 
In the law In I07ri CoiiKress rertiovrd 
tioirir I ahir frfirii < unsidrratlon in (W>tcr ■> 
rnlTilriR rluMhilitv for tiir Kupplrrtirtitnl 
M-nrrlty imniiie <5iJ»l» proKriirn !».S1 1$ 
nUo an rntitlrttierit pingrnm rongtrAS 
rrrot!Tii7rd tlint ^ iitune Is not a llqirld 
a^^rl arid ^}lolll(l imt !«• ii«:rd In detrr- 
rnlnliiK rirrd fnr purpo^r^ of 51H1. 

('<lngre^^ will be rrnulhorlring Ute 
Mli[hrr Kdiic ntinri Art thiK vraf Jn^t In^t 
>rnr wp rxpnndrd thr il|-<)() pr<it:rnm by 
pri)^tdltlg for a ttiorr lulr'iptnte Irvel of 
fnrnUtic and tints InMirlng the parllclpa- 
tbin of tiintr tiilddir Irirome frtmlhes 
We are bringing the prngratd closer to 
Its original <tbjrrtlvi-s <if ofrerlrig edirca- 
tWirial fttrrsA In a utilfnrni and fair man- 
prt Itrinnvirig licprne value nlll Krrva to* 
ftirtlirr that goal • « 
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Mr. Ford. You may proceed directly to highlight it or comfiient ^ • • 
on it ^ 

Mr. Drinan. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, Congressman * 
Gaydos, and members of the staff. ' * • 

STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT F. DRINAN, A REPRESENTATIVE 

IN CONGRESS FilOM THP STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS i * - 
Mr. Drinan. Mr. Chairman and members of the sujjcpmmittee, I 
Appreciate the invitation to participate in th6'se important hearings 
on the student assistance programs of the Higher Education Act. I 
am here to discuss my bill; H.R. 272, which removes home value 
. from consideration in determining a student's eligibility for the ^ ^ 
most popular of these programs, the basic ^educational opportunity 

grant program. ^ , . 

/ As you know the basic grant program Ms the cornerstone ot 
Federal financial assistance to College students. In determining a 

# * student's eligibility for a grant, a rather lengthy formula is used, 

which attempts to consider, in a uniform and fair manner, a fam- 
ily's total financial strength. / , 

Obviously, a family's Economic position is enhanced by the pos- 
session of certain assets and the basic grant program takes into^ 
account savings, stocks, bonds, and other investments. Also includ- ' 
fid in the assets ^test is the current market value of the home where 
CTie family resides. , \ , j , . • 

In my view, if the program is to injure that all students seekmg 
grants will be treated in a uniform dtod fair manner, home value ; 
should be taken out of the assets test. iM^ is a necessity and a 
nonliquid ^sset. Unlike stocks, bonds, A§^f>ther investments, it is 
not a source of supplementary income to a^iarnily ^ 

Home values have shot up in neighborhooOs across the country, 
but 'to homeowners, this escalation has ndt meant additional' r* 
income. They are not living in better homes th&i^-what they pur- 
chased and have had little, if any, control over the appreciation of 
their homes. Also, just as value has increased, so too has the cost of 
maintenance, utilities, property taxes, and insucance. 

Federal policies since World War II have encouraged the Ameri- 
can dream of homeownershi^ with considerable success. In 1940, 
fewer than half of Americari families owned their own JFiomes; 
today, nearly two-thirds of all)families own their own home. Why 
^ • should those families who bought their homes 20 vea^s ago be 
penalised now when their children are going off to college? 

One of my constituents poignantly expressed what this dichot- n . 
omy means and, Mr. Chairman, I would like to share' a part of his ^ 

♦ letter with you. 

He said: . \^ ; ^ 

When I was younger and working it was possible for us to purchase a home at £f 
price we could afford to pay. Now* we could nev^ oven think of purchasing a ho/ne 
in this town. We have managed to hold on to our nome. difficult m this is. but nowl 
feel I must in gdbd conscience protest what I feel iQ a first rMe fraud in which our 
Federal Government has participated. 

Why does our Government tell us that there are funds to help students with their 
college education when, in fact, there is nothing n>qre than words? 

For H yearn, even when I was ill. my wife tried to get hefp for our son.- On our 
income we could not pay. the costs of a college education for him. even in schools 
' that w<?re not in the high^^ost category. j f 
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. Last spring we tried ag^in. the BEOG people said we were not eligible.^We had 
e^vity in a house. N^er mind our lowlKcome level; we were not eligible because we 
had struggled f6r(^ars^to keep^giir home. 

Since introducing H.R 272, I have received tfany similar letters, 
Mf, Chairman. I have asked HEW to provide me with informatipn 
on the number of students found ineligible for basic grants due to 
home value. - ' . ^ 

'Unfortunately, I h&ve not yet received this information. 

Mr. ChQirrffan, if 1 may intellect; I rejKl with* interest the study 
from the GAO dated May 11, 1979.* This relates to inconsistencies 
in awarding firxmicial aid to students on the four Federal programs. 
I l^ad hoped tojind in this document a recommendation that^my 
particular proposal should be enacted into law. It apparently falls 
somewhat short of that, but it does recommeTid, in essence, that a 
single system to determine a family's, ability to meet educatfonal 
costs be develbped. , * * 

In a random survey of localities in my district, I found that home 
values now r^nge from $34,000 to $100,000. In Waltham; where the 
median family income is about $13,000, current home value aver- 
ages $52,000. In Sudbury, also in my district, where median income 
is about $18,000, home value averages $90,000. In Framingham, 
whic)i is the largest towji in Massachusetts, home values average 
$70,000. • ' 

As in other areas of the country, this escalation in market value 
of existing homes does not reflect the financial situation of the 
homeowner.' 

On the first page of the pamphlet which HEW sends out on the 
BEOG program it is nested that: 

Since the entitlement nature of the basic grant program retjuires all students be 
treated in a consistent manner on a national basi< a formula has been developed by 
the Office of Education and approyedby Congress which is applied to all students, in 
the same way. | 

Unfortunately, Mr Chairman, that is not the case. The BEOG 
formula, through the inclusion of home value, can discriminate a 
against a student because of where he or she lives. 

^For example, two students with identical financial backgrounds 
could be treated differently based on home yalue, even though 
their homes are very similar. . . 

Within my own congressional ^listrict, a home valued at $34,000 
in Fitchburg might sell for $50,000 in Newton 40 miles away. 

This pattern, of variation in home value is repeated acros^ the 
Nation. In a survey of 32 metropolitan area^ the Library of Con- 
gress found a range in the changes of existing- housing costs be- 
tween 1977 and 1978 of fnom minus 5.6 percent to an increase of* 
88.1 percent which, I might note, was the rate of escalation in 
Washington housing costs.^ ^ ' i ' 

The current formuM does allow an asset /eserve which is $25,000 
for the present school year.' After subtracting the reserve from the 
family's total assets, the foVmula considers 5 percent of that figurel 
to be ^he sum a family qould reasonably be^^xpected to contribute 
toward the student's education in that particular'year. 

This is a fair way of treating assets such as savings and invest- 
ments but when applied to home value, Mr. Chairman, it ^as ^n 
unfair impact. A family with modest income, no savings or invest- 
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ments but fortupate to own their hom|e outright, would be penal- 

tf the current ^market value of their horf^ is $50,000, the pro- 
gram wotlld assume they were in a position to contribute $1,250 
toward the student's, tuiti6n, regardless of other considerations. 

Thus, families of modest income whom the basic .grant program 
was intended to help are not given fair dccess in competing fof a 
grant by reason of homeownership. 
An additional problem is .that HEW simply-asks the applicant to 
^ state .the current fair market value of their home. They^are not 
"tasked to provide any verification of that sum. • ' 

This serves to encourage subterfuge. Whereas one family might ^ 
give a realtor's appraisal, another could simply state a figure that 
♦ understates the current market value of their home. ♦ ' ' ^ 
The applicant is indirectly encouraged to manipulate the method 
of determining need, to their own advantage. 

Some might have a concera that removal of home value would 
open the .program to wealthy families who should not t>e participat- 
ing in the program: ^ven with the exclusion oRhorae value, appli- 
cant's families will be. subject to the substantial test of financial 
strength which includes coiasideration' oY savings, stocks, bonds, 
investments, and business holdings. It is unlikely that the removal 
of home value would result in abuse of the program. 
The Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in studying Federal, aid 
. ^to education in a 1975 report, specifically callpd for elimination 
home value from the BEQG program. I would also note, Mr. Chair- 
man, that there is a precedent for such action, ^ 
: In 1976, Congress removed home value from the supplementarv 
security income program. SSI is also an entitlement program which 
us^s a formula for deternjirfing need. Congress, at that* time in 
J[976, recognized at that time that a home should not be treated as 
•an asset for the purposes of*su«h program^. 

Last year, Mr. Chairman, we expanded the availability of basic 
grants to middle-income students by insuring adequate funding 
levels for this program. By: so doing, we brought the program closer 
to its original objective of offering educational access in a uniform 
and fair manner to' lower and middle-income students. Removing 
home v|lue from the program will further that goal that your 
subcommittee brought about so aptly last year. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. FoRDv Thank you very much. ^ 
I think it would be appropriate to add to the record the list we > 
have of the cosponsors of your legislation which includes members 
of this committee. I would like to say "the only reason I am r\ot a 
cosponsor of your bill is that I have takerv a firm position of not 
introducing any legislation until the committee is ready to go 
forward with the reauthorization vehicle, but the idea of your 
legislation has a great appeal to me. I am very happy that yoU 
pressed forward and obtained cosponsors in the dimensions tha^ 
)\u have to bring this matter before this committee. 
pCosponsorm H.R. V72: Mr. Barnes, Mr Benjamin, Mrs. Bou- 

2uard, Mr. Blanchard; Mr. l3uchanan, Mr. Gorman,^ Mr. Dodd, Mt: 
lougherty, Mr. Duncan t)f Tennessee, Mr. ^gar, Mr. Evans of the 
Virgin Islands, Ms. Ferraro, Mr. Gudger, Mr. Harris, Mr. Kogov- 
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sek, Mr^sL^r^'^^' Lederer, Mr. Mineta, Mr. Mitchell of Mary- 
land, Mr/Moakley, Mr. Moorhead of Pennsylvania, Mr. MurpHy of 

* Pennsylvania, Mr. Patten, Mr. Pease, Mr. Price, Mr. Ran^el, Mr. 
Rose, Mr. Seiberling, Mr. Solarz, Mr. Walker, Mr. Harkin, a'nd^Mr. 
Neal.] 

Mr. Ford. In preparation for the^fconsideration of your legisla* 
tion, we have tried to get some estimate of what was generated in 
'additional costs by making that change. If we drop the home assetsu 
and make other changes, the costs start to escalate off the paper. 
■ But if we also drop the asset set-aside from $25,000 to $5,000 at the 
same time that we drop the consideration of the dwelling, the 
fari\ily*s principal residence, the estimate is only $267 million, 
which is not an unreasonable percentage quantum jump for the 
purpose of equity. v 

I think, when considering this, obvy)usly people at 0MB will not 
approve of it. If we had $50 in there, they would say ''No." [Gener- . 
ar laughter.] 

But we haven't been overly impressed with their understanding 
^ of the concept of equity in these programs up until now. TJiei-e is; 
no reason to believe that their interest -is going to grow- between 
now and this fall, at least with this committee. 

I think .we would be pleased to work with you,. Congressman 
Drinan, in. working out the possible adjustments back and forth to 
see how we can keep the figures within some reasonable level and 
still.achieve the measure of equity. The same sort of frustration led 
the people oC^California to, in my opinion, foolishly support proposi- 
tion 13 out of sheer frustration over something that, on its face, 
appeared to be so terribly unfair to them. They reacted and overre- 
acted in a way that, in the long run, ia probably going to hurt a lot 
of institutions out there. But th^t frustration is moving across the 
countfy. , " - , ' 

It revolves around somebody living in a house who has, in effect, 
been evicted from the house they purchetsed andJias been placed in 
a house that is too expensive for them,* because the inflated vilue 
of the house has caused the taxes to go up. The inflated cosl of 
insuring that inflated value has caused the insurance to go \ip. 
People now find that th% sahie house they bought 2(1 years agoMs 
costing them 2V2 times a yekiOo mairftain as a household for their 
family. ^ 

As you suggested, they do not have any extra bedrooms, they do 
not have additional garages, there is no increase in the value to the 
family in living amenities or in real value. But the tragedy is there 
is a paper asset that has absolutely no potential for providing 
funds for education,^ Unless one perceives of a family selling their 
home and moving into public housing, I cannot imagine how Chey 

• could capture the equity in their house and use it to educate their 
children. 

Mr. Drinan. Mr. Chairman, you state the case for my bill much 
* more equitably and forcefully than- I was able to do. [General 
laughter.) ► 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. I told you, I am prejudiced in favc^f the 
bill to start, but I wanted to indicate to you that we are ^ing tft* 
have to figure out some kind of adjustments to accept this. 
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Mr. Drinan. There may be some ceilings -that would be appropri-. 
ate. so that the wealthiest people of the country would not be 
getting grants that obviously were not intended for theni and if 
they own a $1 million hpme, maybe some rational classification 
could be made so that they .would not be able to exclude that. 

But I am, certain that* your wise counsel here, who helped me 
and^my forum at Brandeis University so well before, could devise a 
formula that would be ^equitable. 

Mr. PoRD. If Tcould think out loud with you, what would be the 
reaction to looking at the average dwelling-, start with the preced- 
ing year and use that for a measuring only the equity above that 
value? 

' As I recall last year, it was $62,000 for the average home in the 
United States, and each year ther^ is a figure like th^t generated 
early in th^ yfear for the preceding year. Surely, no one could argue . 
the fact that, if someone had a homestead with^^an equity at or 
below the average tfost of a new homfe in the country, We were 

• rewarding the rich. It is quite difficult for people to realize that the 
hous^that their children 'are now looking at that is exactly the ^ 
same as the house that they bought when ^hey were having chil- 
dren costs three and four times as much money.- 
' l%ee homes in my working-class neighborhod, factory neighbor- 
hoods, not in the suburbs of Wasl^ngton where everybody thinks 
they are the only ones who are paying inflated prices, that I closed 
as a lawyer in the 1950's for $14,000 and $15,00l^that are now 
selling for $45,000. That means that a young couple trying to start ^ 
their faro*!^ in that very same neighborhood, which in many ways 
is not as enjoyable a place to live as it* wag then, has to come up 
Wit^i ajrdownpayment which makes .the wj^rchase of that house 
prohibitive. But the family that is livin»n this house does not • 
really have anything, because the day thaFthey sell, they have to 
replace their house. They are sort of -in the position of the fellow 
with the $1,000 dog that we talk about back home. T|ie fellow came 
around to the neighborhood bar with a scruffy looking dog, mostly 
a spaniel. He blasted constantly, it was his proudest b6ast that 
that dog could bring $1,000 any time he was ready to sell it. 

Finally his friends, tired of his boasting, challenged him to prove 
it. He disappeared for a couple of weelts and didn't come in regu- 
larly to the bar and when he finally did come in, he ordered drinks 
for the house and proudly announced that,\by golly, he did, after 
all, have a $t;0()0 dog because he had just completed the transac- 
tion/ 

One of his friends said, **Well, you don't mean*to say that some- 
. body actually gave you $1,000 for the dog?" He said, ^^Well, in 
effect they did.' 



"Well, I really didn't/ cash, but I got two $500, cats for it.' 



It* is sort of what happens to a family when they try to change 
residences. They cari trade in a $50,000 two-bedroom 'home for a 
$(50,000 two-bedroom home. It is a losing proposition, 
' Mr. Drinan. Mr. Chairman, your point is contained in a far less 
interesting way in thi^ minibrief from the Library of Congress. I 
am certain that your counsel can utilize this. This is ''Prices of New 




mean, in effect they' did?" He said 



. 16 ; ^ 

and Existing JH[«^ps/' current data, up|iated rather recently, and it 
tihows the drafl^^ iwcalation in the prices of homes tKat would be 
. very relevant to tft^^nfiideratioA of my bill 

Skxjunient* referred to is printed at end of hearing.] 
r. Ford. But you \yould work^with us in figuring out some 
reasonable ceiling so that you do not have the accusation that the 
Rockefellers vt^ill qualify for a grant? That is patently ridiculous 
but, you recall, we heard that kind of thing on the fnbor. I found 
- niyself in the extraordinary position late one night in October in 
defending the right of the rich to get Federal help against the 
^ vicious attack of one of my conservative Republican firiifends.' [Gen- 
^ eral laughter.] 
ifT Mr. Gaydosr * 

Mr. Gaydos. I have nothing to say other than to point out l^at 
my colleague has demonstrated once again that he'is always alert 
to what 'should be done. Your written statement with its. accompa- 
nying documentation and the plain logic of^your argument are 
excellent. I like the salient point that you mate when you say that 
the prejpedent had been established in the SSI program; In fact I 
will have no -hesitation about joining niy colloajgue as a 'oDsppnsor 
, of his legislation. * ^ 

AgaiVi, I want to close by saving that, the presentation just 
cannot be argued agwnst. I thiixk it is excellent. I think you are 
Hght on all pdints. 

Mr. Drinan. Mr. GaydoB, we appreciateuthat, and we are listing 
your name as the very first cosponsor. [Gelbral lauthter.] 
Mr. Ford. Mr. Clohan, do you have any questions? 
Mr. Clohan. I don't have any questions, but I want to extend 
Mr. Buchanan's apologies for not being able to be here this morn- 
. ing, and appreciation to you for introducing this legislation. 

He, like Mr. Ford, feels that he ought not to take positions on 
postsecondai:y education legislation prior to completion of the hear- 
ings. He felt so strongly about this issue that he needed to cosf)on- 
sor the bill. I am sure he will forcefully support you. 
Mr. Drinan. We arfe very, very grateful to Mr. Buchanan. 
Mr. Ford. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Drinan, Thank you i/ery much, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Ford, ^iichael O'Keefe, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Plan- 
ning and Evaluation (Education), Department of Health,. Educa- 
tion, and Welfare is our next witness. 
Do you have a statement? I guess you do. 
Mr. O'Keefe. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Ford. Without objection, your statement will be included at 
this point in the record in full. 

Please proceed to highlight.what you think is most important for 
the record. 

[The prepared statement of Michael O'Keefe follows:] 
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Mr- Chairman and membetB of the Siixxwnittee, th^^ for the Invitation 
to appear again before you and participate in your twiew of the P^rai 
^ student aid pcograw. I have been aeked by the Chairman to disoia' the 

ao^caUed thalf-^t rule: in the Basic Education Opportunity Grant progrm' ^ 
^ (BEOGJ, a pcoviaion v*iich has caused debate and discussioii since the* program 
was first established in 1972- itie purpose of presentat ion todi/ will 
be to o^lain the wgrkings of t^ WPoyiAioyv the effect it"^, a«d the 
rejoh^it is a. widely-discussed issue. I wiU alsq brfefj^iyescribe "Jiyeral * * 
alternative provisions vrfiidi have' be* proposed as ways td deal wi«|i the 
problems creat^ by the rule, and would lUw to take the libert^ to suggest 
^ several criteria against v*iich these alteratives might be judged.^ ' 
It not be my jiiriww to^ 
reoWj^tiqns cn the BBOG half-xost prov^ions/ As I hope this discussion 
, wi^ iUustrate^ changing the half-cost rule wiU have ^ooewhat ccnplex ^ 
effects,^^ no sifjgle altemative/fuhy satisfies all the ooocems vyhi^ 
have been raised^ 

Hew uax jnd the Half-Cost JRule Woria \ _ 

The fundamental {xirpose BBOG program is. to make il^ possible for 

students to attend college by reducing the financial harriers to attendance. 
This-is acoanpliahed by providing grants to the lower and middle income 
studenti. which oanpensat^ for the relative inability of the tstaiXy to 
finance the a»t of ooilege* Ttie size of the grant depenife upon income, 
so that for a given cost of education the effect is to equalize the relative 
burden low- and middle- mocwe sptudenta face Hi- <^ix^ to oollegel /ideally, 
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the ocrobination of the BBOG and the expected family contribution voild either 
be eiial foe differeht inccm students, oc at least the disparity in total 
•family and student resources wuld be rediioSd significantly. Bk nwmner 
in which the BBOG- f on«ula_ is designed achieves this objective, but with ^ 
acme acoeptions resuJjting from the half-^t nile. - / 

'-The anount of the Basic Grant award is determined by ^^ubtrj^cting the 
expected famUy contribution to the student ^ education (which is determined 



by the familyls finaftcU resources) fran the maxiroura award, presently $1,800 
ttowever, the half-coet ru^^must also be ««)ii|J« the BBOG »ard cannot ^ 
exot^ed one-half the cost of education (tuitioftT fees,,and liwng expenses). 

ThB determination of the expected family oxitribution iijjp^ on 
factors such as th^ size of the family, family inooine, hone, farm, 'and 
business assets, and iHusual expenses-but its effect is straightforward: 
foe two families which differ on^y in inoome, the higher incorae family 
will be expected to contribute a larger 2nDunt to cover the cost of 
education than the poorer" family. For exanple, a family of four ^ 
with one child in college, an, »nual inoone of $8,000, and average assets, 
is expected to provide about $100 annually to the costs h£ college. If 
a similar family has a incane at about $15,000, the expected contribution 
increases to about $800. Table 1 (attachAi to this testimony) shows the 
the average a<ount expected for fap^ilies of four at varying levels of 




inoone. \^ \ ^ 

* ooet ofv^^ipn is dfetermined for a student who lives on the 
«4u8 by taking the total of actuA tuition, , fees, roan and board, 
m ^lowance of $400 for boc^ and supplies. Average costs of 



* 

•ducation ar« now ^roxiwately. $2800 i»r v«ar at public iiiBtitutiona 

and $4400 per year at private ooUegea and universities. ^ 

For the-student vte lives off the oonpus (ei'ther with his or her family 

or ^off-can^xis housihg), the cost of education is considered to be the 

CKwbination o£ actual tuition. and fees plus $1,100 for living, expenses and 

$400 for books and supplies* Thus the ndnijutt cost of education— that which 

occurs v*en tuition is. zero— is $1500, corresponding to a .minimvin BKJG 

award foe the' poorest. student of $750 (half the cost of eduCaticn). A 

wore detailed and tji<|rou* description of how the wount of the BBOG award 

is determined is included as ^ appendix, to this testimony. « ^ t 

* The £f f ect of the Half H:oet Rule 
■ ♦ — ^_ 

The half-^^|ule a£f<>cts only those students attending schools with d 
cost of education of less than $3,600* This is the case because/ at a cost 
of .education of>$3600.or more, the" $iaOo' miwlmura is the limiting factor, rot 
the- half-cost rule. The 'effect of the half-cost provision in the Award : 
formula is that two students with different family inocme who attend a tow- 
oost institution' would receive-the sane or similar BGOGJs. At many 
institutions, this a^jpylnt difference is'^ften equalited through, aid to 
lower income students fron the Federal cart^us-based prograns, loans and 
State arid institutional programs. 

For example, at an^ institution costing $1900 (tuition end fees c£ 
$400), students frou families with inooroe fron zero to $15,00Q will 
each receive a $750 BBOG award. [)p 'to a co^t of $2300,- students fran families 
with inooroesfrcin zero bo $13,000 will onifornay receive grants of $U50. 
^ TWa effect can be most clearly presented in char^ form. Chart 1 ^ 
(attached) illustrates the effect of the^provisicn on two students— one 
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vriff $8,000 fi^iiily income, the other with $15,000— attending, a school which 
ha^ a cost of edqcation of $2300 (tuiticn and fe^ c€ $8QP per y^). 

Tt» two bars to the left compare the stu^nta uwJer the (iurrent provision r 
%thoee to the right without the half -cost rule. .For the middle inccine 
student, the expected family contribution is $800 and the BBOG award is 
$1,000 (the $1,800 maximum minus $800). Since $1000 iis- already less than 
half the cost of educatitxi ($2,300), tha half-cost rule has no effe<;;j: and 
the amcxuit is the same with or without the provision. In each case, the 
* remaining burden— that amount v^ich rou3t be raad^Mj^ from a larger, family 
contribution, fron savings, work by the student or loans— is $500. 

•v • • * 

However, for the lower income student, the half -cost rule, does have an 
^impact. Without the provisidn, the lower^ income student wodlH receive a 
\fleOG of $1,700 ($1,800 minus the family contribution of $10Q) and would have 
a remaining need of $500— identical to that of the middle-income student. 
But the half-ooet rule ooroes into pUy. Half the ooe* of education is $1,150; 
tluT the grant to the lower income student is this amount rather than the . 
$1,700. TXm award is $550 less because of the half-ooet rule. The nosj: . 
important result isi#hat thfe remainir^ burdens are now disequalizedt the 
lower inocme student must make vg an additional $1050 in suppo^ rather 
than the $500 which the middle income student requires. 

'rhererare vark|ip interpretations of these effects of the |Milf-oo6t rule. 
On^^can oonclude that low-income students at low-ooet institutions are 

reoeiviiq grants which are too small. However, it is also possible that 

7 ■ ^ 
middle- income students' at W-cobt schools are receiving grants which are 
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telatively too 4^rg«C inequity oould.be in either direction, FVirtherr 
simple rtmovai ofyfe^VrovisJlon would h^ve jtwo effects which may be 
ii^irahle. *Pjfat, i^: would increase total ooets of t)^ program by 
about $250 mili&on. Secondly, it would lead to substantial increases in 
grant* for low-yicaf4 ^students attending low-ooet institutions, Fac many 
o£ theBtjh^^mnts^ this would mean that their BBOG aw^ would be so large 
as to provide /upport well in excess of the direct obsta/cjll'^ecjucation* 

Cri?teria to Judge Alternatives ^ 

There are nunerous alternatives to the half -cost rule which have been 
propo^fed. Before describing several of these, I would .liXe to suggest 

4k. 

four policy criteria against which proposals <^ich« addreyi the half-tjbet 

probl«n can be evaluated. Each of you may judge one or the other of 

. these as less ijnportant than othere or even as invalid. However,^ your own 

i c . 

views on which of the critera are most important will affect your reaction 

*i 

to the cmq^^t half-cost provisiort and the various alternatives. As you 
ponder the half-cost tule, you might c»nsider the following criteria: 
o Bguity Between Students at the Same School , Should the policy " 
objective be to ensure that at a given a^Kx^l^^the^same fr^ion 
oC a sKident;s costs is covered by the oombination pf the expected 
y contribution and the BEOS, irrespective of inooma? This is 
the major ooncem of thoee who feel that the current half-cost rale 
is unfair lux! should be corrected, 
o Bquity Between Studepts at Different Cost Schools , For the same 
student at different cost schools, should the amount of self-help 
which is required after fainp.y 'eontribution arid 'BBOG be the same, "or 

% 
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.hOuM it t» 9^t.r at th. hi9h.r ««t in.titution7 Cur«ntly. for 

a st^t with . 9iv- f«ily ^ "^^^ "^'^ 

prUfly -th.oo.tcC attendance incfa-.. l»-t 1.. if 

a «tu*nt decia- to 90 to a hi9h«-oo.t coll.9., h. or sh. win 

h.v. to .«u« of the 1^*..-^ oo-U. I«^«it>thU 

criterion bee- -a* of the e^tem-tive- to the h.lf-.=ct rule y 
have the c««.it. eff-ct-that is, for -todent- the «™inln9 
bard«, r«aim constant a. the co-t of education increases, 
o aeget^^msU^rrvw and g^t of Xnati.^ S^ld the £»rticn 
Of U>e coet oe «lucation which is «>vered by the BEXC be insS255^ 
for lo«er-in^ students at a-t in.tituticns7 Should it be 
aecn.,uied foe the middl*^inc«« students at tho« schools? Sc«* 
ooBtolnation of the t*»o7 
• o C«t. incnN-e or d«:reaae in aggregate ccts of the BBOG 

ptoqvm is acceptable in dealing with this issue? 
E.^ c£ the altemativ«i which I will discuss txxJay may be n«asured ' 
^inat the* criterU in different ways. Charts 2. 3, and 4 ca,p«. the 
atematlve. ^ 'the cur^nt ^isic ^inst e-<^ of the fi«t three o^iteria. 

Alternatives ^ Hi.lf-Co6t Rule 

to disL today. So« Of the-, are quite .triightforwari. other, nore 
^^^^^^ik they cover the ra^ Of ^c-sible alternatives the half- 
.oct n.le ^ -^ly iUustrate the tr«3eoffs which any dvu^ in the rule 
Will «ntail* 
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ti- -.«»>t oe ^.ining ^ ^^^^^^ 

incr^.^ « th, ««.t ..ucticn WU.. mi .tud.nti ^ 

wcId b. affcfd would aain u«i.r thi. option ^ 
stud.„u -t iow^t i„.tltutlon. woUd gain th. „«it. ^ * 

ni, or h.. g.«,t n«u:ly douU. fn« 37S0 to ,1400. A. i indlcfd e.rU«. 
th.. option would b. oo.Uy-«» -tl^ated «50 naXXia, in I980-ei. 
. 2. n^Xt*^. ^ ^^^^^^ wcuid ^ 

^-.ct (H^ Of tuiti.. f,„, ^ xivin, L^:^, ^ ^^^^ 
oe th. «=unt.^ich ««.in, ^ the p.«„t,: ccntrib^icn i. ' 

-ut.n.ct«, fn» t^ oct Of «^tia„. alten„tiv, ,«uid t^oe 

9r-nt to bot. t,. ^ «iddie-UH«« ^ 
With • ,«,t«: «ductic. foe the n.iddi. inca«^„t. „owev^, 
not «auoe the dimity ^ e^^y ^^te the aiffen.x» in 

buni«, ^inx^ oontri^ti/n -nd BOX.. TT,i, i. th. "Xevlin, 

<^'ti«, - ^ c«x,it. extn»« to si;ble eii^nination o^ the p«.i.ion. 
"nd«: thi. optic., student, with fa.Uy income, .angin, f^,„oo to 
«5.000 .ttendin, the io^t «.t institution wouid have jLi. 
-auoed. ^ least ^ ^^^^^ ^ ^.^^^^ 
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fanvUy inom a£ $tt.OOO, tbe greatest ($450) at $20,000. Reductions would 
occur for students with educational costs to $3,100, with fewer and 
fi,wer mtddle-inoome students auflerinj't^lucticns a. the cost of education 
ri«M,. Because aU students ^lose awards change would lose nooey, this 
alternative would save about $78 million per year. 

3. Re^xirce-Boualizing . Under thi^ alternative, the BHXJ would be the 
liesser fils^wo anpuntsjj $l','80p minus the family contribution (as at present^ 
or 6(^perc«it of the ccit'of education minus the family contribution 
(su^tituting for the half-ooet rule). 

This change would fuUy ^jiWrninate incane inequities arong students at 
iow- a«J middlt^t tnstitutioi« by a carbination of increases in grants 
• for the low inocme students and decreases for higher incane students. TJ* 
temaini.^ burAen after the family contribution and the Basic Grant are tal«n 
into account would be the san« for both lo^ and middle-inccne students. If 
amount at tii remaining burden would also increase for both students at a 

higher ooet' school. 

Studeits with family inocmes up bo $10,000 and with costs of education 
up to sliiuy more than $3,100 would have increases in their grants. Above 
$10,000 illy income and bo atout $25,000, there woild be decreases 
in the Xt *w«rd. with the greatest decrease ($650) being for family 
income ot ^15.000 at the lowest ooet institution. Sane students would 
gain, so** lose. at« net effect of the change would be a reduction 

in the wtopViation for BBOG of about $74 mUlion per year. 

This optica* has been proposed and widely discussed with the percentage 
set at 70 percent rather than 60 E«rc»nt. ''a^iB change wculd reduce sane- 
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ai«t the cminlng rMd facod by low- «^ middle-inporo »tud»nta, thoM 
who gain would receive slightly mote, those who lose would lose smaller 
arounts. Obviously there are numerous possible variations on raBny .,o« these 
options, - 

4, Self-Help. In thU proposal, every student would be aMura»d to 
contribute $900 per year (through work or loans) to cover the cost of college. 
•The cxirrent BBOG fomula has no such expectation of aelf-help, and its 
inciuaioi clearly could have sebstantial, iirplications for the College Work 
Study program. OJie BBOG award would be the lesser of ; 1) $1,800 minus 
the famUy contribution (as at present), or 2} the* cost of education minus 
both the famUy contribution and $900 in self-help, 

, As with the third option, this proposal would, result i/^ iquityS between 
s^ntB at the same instituti^. However, it would only partiallJ i^t the 
second criterion. The remaining burden for all s'tudents would be constant 
at $900 at institutions ip to a cost of education of $2,700 (tuition and 
fees of $1,200 per year). Above $2700, it would mUt the second criteripn, 
that is, the remaining burden woul^ increase as the cost increases. 

The effect on students by income and cost of education is the most caiplex 
for this alternative, it would decrease the award for the zero income student 
at a zero cost institution (by $150) but would increase it for lower iftsom 
students at schools with costs between $1900 and $3500 (the largest increase 
being $450), Awards to middle-inccme students at lower-cost schools would 
be reduced (as rauch as $750 for students with fmily income of $15,000), * 
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This is also simiUr to the third option in that soroe students gain and 
acne lose. Cost estimates for this option, are difficult to make. Using 
currwt BBOG recipient datar we estimate that the gains and losses approx- 
ijnateiy balance offr resulting in little or no change in program costs. 
This estimate should be regarded with caution: a shift in the relative 
proportion of an income groMp that attends a giv^ cost institution could 
insult in a very different estimate • 

Suwnary 

I have discussed four possible alternatives to the half-cost rule. 
Eliminatir^ the provision— not unexpectedly-^liminates the problems which it 
cxeatjwT^ ttowever, this is accomplished at a substantial increase in to! 



costs of the progn^ ard with the effect of producing large increases 
awards for some stildents. At the other extreme, the second alternative, 
half-need, elimina'tes the inequities by* reducing the grant award to many 
students, with larger reductions for middle- income students than for those 
fran poorer families. A third approach, which I have called ^resource- 
equalizing", would also eliminate the pttjblems and meet the criteria I 
suggested. It would do so by increasing sane grants (to loi^income students 
at low-ooet institutions) and decreasing others (to middle-inocme students). 
The final alternative would require self-help in the form of work or loans. 
This alternative would only partially meet the second of ,the criteria I have 
suggested. Under this option, the lowest-income student would have a slight 
reduction in award at the lov^^t institution but an increase at middle-cost 
institutions. ' Awarxis would be decreased for middle-income students at low- 
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I have dlscusaed these qptions as fully iiilemented changes in the 
BEXK cala^tions. However, any of them cxW be phased in over tiiw to 
prevent aihstantial one-time reductions for* specific categories of 
students. Further, at current rates of inflation, increas^ in the 
oost of education oould I^grtly oonqpensate for decreases in lawards* 

Deaiing'with the half-cost rule can be somewhat ccnplex, 
given the nunber of alternatives available and the variaUons cn each of 
thenu Foe this reason, a thorough discussion of the alternatives can 
easily becoine confusing and utterly without ^SSeraing entertainment value. 
I hope this relatively brief sunroary has served to give- you an initial 
iwderstanding of the issues witiKDut convincing you that you should have 
remained in your office for that meeting with constituents. If you wish, 
I would be pleased to discuss any of these cptiora in further detaU. 
Additionally, we would be happy'to assist yc^Rorisideraticn of iny 
options vliich are proposed by preparing ^comparable analyses of their 
jinpacts. 

dice again, thank you for this invitation 
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Table 1 



BBOG EXPECTED FftMILY CCWTRmfflCW TO COST OF EDUCftTIOW 



(Typical Family of Pbur With One thild in College) ^ 



Famfty Incone 
• $30,000 



Expected Annual 
Contribution 

. $1,800 



25,000 



1,500 



20,000 



1,200 



15,000 



800 



12,000 



500 



10,000 



300 



8,T)00 

-'.-5,000 
3,000 



100 
0 
0 
0 
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OF Bg)G FOR TVP gnjI»irS AT A OOT SCHO^ 



IlluirtraUcn of Effact of HalfH::ot RiiU 



Co«t of 

Education 



$2300 r 



Currtnt 

Prcviaion 



2000-' 



Isoo" 




. &irden 



_ Family 
Contribution 




^0^ 

i 



Without th« '^ "^ 
Ptoyi«ion . ^ 



1700 



liw Middltf 
Inocme 




1000 




-Low Middle 
XncMift 



Lew Family Inoomei $8,000 
Middle Family Inoontt: $15,000 
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MjTOWnVg S TO Tfg HMJ^OQgr WCVISICH 



Effeqt on « low inoam student ($8,000 famlt^ Incxma) and a middla 
inoane student ($1S,000 family iiwcmi) attending « moder«ta oo«t 
inaUtjftion ($2,300). / 
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$2300 
2000 i. 

ISOO i 

1000 

500 



1^ 

I 



8Y9IQ4 



U!>0 



1 



LOOO 



i 



1700 



1000 



i 



HESOUICXS 



i 

1100 
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Chart 3 



ACTEFMmVES IX) THE HAI£-<X)8T BUI£ 

' ^ 



13» amount of rmiaUig burtten (mxmt student ntwt provide after 
fanily oontrllxttlon and GB06 aMerd) and oost of attendance ie 
ihoiai foe varying coete for the four prapotmlM ^^hlch equalize the 
burden for students at the seme institution/ 



RsnainiAg t 
Burden 



$2000- - 



KEY 

Eliminate Half-<:ost 
Self-Help 

Resource Equalization 



$1500- * 



$1000- - 



$500- - 




* Hie current provision and the Half-Need idteAativeWmot be shown on 
this chart. Hemaining burden Cor a costVpf attendande varies by in^n«. 
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ALTERNATIVES TO THE HAU-COST HULE 
Average Basic Grant Aweird Under Various Propoaals 
(Aword in Dollars) 





CURI^ENr 
PROGRAM 


• ELIMINAIE 
HAIi^HXST 


HALF-lteH) 


RESOURCF 


* 


liOW COST SCHOOI^ ($2300) 

— Low inocme ($5,090) 


1150 


1500 


115$ 


1380 


1400 \ 


Middle Income ($15,0^0) 


1000 


^000 


750 > 


^0 


600 


7- High InccTO ($25,000) 

* 


300 


300 


300 y 


J 0 


0 


MXDDt£ COST SCHOOL ($3100) 












i 

— Low Inccme ($5,000) 
IK 


1550 

ft 


1800 


1550 


• 1800 


1800 


— Middle incxne ($15,000) 


1000 


1000 


1000 


1000 


1000 


— High Inocma ($25,000) 


300 


300 


300 


300 


300 
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APPOIDIX 

BASIC EDUCATIGNAii OPCOCTUNm GRANT PICGRAM^ 



Progreun Purpoee 



^ ThB BBOG is an entitlement pcogj^^aciuiniatered by the United States 'Office 
* of Education (USOE) which provides grants directly to students baacJr qpon need» 
The atount of the award is b^sed on family size, inoon»r and assets and i^wn 
the costs' of attendance a^ a given school* , BSXDG is the foundatiof\ program 
of the total studeot aid package ♦ Its purpose is to guarantee access and a 
degree of choice to students from families with low and modest incomes. 

program Eligibility Itegulrenients 

Student Eligibilityt At least ^Jlalf-tinife enrollment in an undergraduate 
program of an eligible postseoowdary ijAtitution, U. S. citizen or permanent 
cesident, and demonstratedvfinancial med«^ 

• ^ \ 

Institutional Eligibility is determined by oe based on legal authorization 
to provide a postseoondary programr accreditation status, length of program, 
and admission requirements* Eligible Institutions for Basic Grants include 
" traditional public and private four year colleges and universities, 

oonmunity and junior colleges, vocation^LL schools, and proprietary schools. 



Program Operation 

/ 

A Bacic Grant application requires specified information on income, assets, 
and family factpra (size, unusual expenses, number of family"15Srt)er3 in 
postseoondary education, unreinixiraed private elementary and seoondary 
school costs, employment expenses incurred when both parents or a single 
parent who is head of household is employed). The process for obtaining a 
BGCG is as follo%«: 

o Students sutroit this application to OE, which determines the 
expected family oontriiitlon using different formulae for 
» independent and dependent students ♦ 

o Within six weeks, the student- receives a Student Eligibility 
Import (SER) from GE, which is used to docunent eligibility at 
the institution of enrollment, 

o It* institution calculates the anount of the .student;8 Basic 
Grant award based upon the SER^tost of education at that 
institution, and the student J s^irollment status ♦ 
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TJ)?^instituUon disburaei* the funds,- to the student (or 
credits the student-; s account:) -and' is reimbursed by the 
Ti^asury* Irr very^limited cascffl (j^fusal of the institution 
tp do so) OE pays tthe student directly* Jir • 



Calculati 



'7 

of Iftw; 



Mrd Amount , 



^Families are expected to oontrilxite semi portion of discrJifionary inooine, 
a small percentage of family aa^ts, iuxl a sizable fraction of the 
student Ja cSwn assets to oover costs of educatjjpn* Tte expected family 
contribution is.^inade up of three parts t 



contribution from inoome iJs det^rniined 
inoone, after ta^, non-taxable ihccre, 
Li. edCtea 



follows^ ,Net 
I tialf the value 



of erfijf GI Bil^,e3tication bepei?its are-sumh^* From this 
sum, the foU^ing amounts kc^^ aut?tracted: 

, " — tIb ^family size offset;; iqual to the Social Security 
Id^inccme tiireshoM ( thifi ranges from $4,450 for a 
" family of t;wo.to^$lif23^ifor a family of ben); 

' -y^riLVate elementary atx3 secoocjary school tuition and fees; 

. ^ — Uhufiual expenses (^excessive, medical, casualty, theft, 
^tcO; and 

X . <- An amount bo' ooropenwte for added family expenses, due 
eitherv^ both parents working to a single working 
' - piK^^Ti^j^racted* 

The'differenc^i tftfe^ adjusted discretionary income ♦^.g^' and one^lf 
fjei^cent of this amount; is the expected contribution from inocme* 



o Tte contribution from assets^ is determined a^ follows: 




' Net assets (subtracting related debt)* are determined 
by si;mning the vadue of savings, house ecjiiity, stocks 
ahd bonds, etc*, but excluding th» cash value of life 
^isurance; 

^An anount (the *;asset exclusion") is subtracted from 
'"this total. For FY 1979 this amoiA is set at $25,C00 

against home and ^vings; $50,000 against total assets 

if 'there ace farm and business assets* 



• / 
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Ttj^ t«aulting amount is taxed at 5. percent to give the oontribution from 
amily assets* 

o The oontribution |ran student own assets is one-third 
of his or her net assets* ""^^^^V^ 

The three cjontributions are then Ainnied and the total adjusted for the 
number of children in the family fiio are enrolled in poetseoondary educa- 
tion. Specif ically, 100 percent the amount is taken if only one child 
is enrolled r 70 pei;cgflt if twor 50 percent ^if three ^and 40 percent if four 
or itore. %e final amount is the expected family gdnttibution for the 
dependent student* x ^ ^ 

For the single independent student; 

o The ^family size off set: is $3,450 (the poverty threshold for 
a one person family) and the expected contribution from assets 
equals one-third of net assets* 

o Contribution frcm income equals 70 percent of discretionary 
ijiocme* 

For the independent student with dependents : 
I' 

o Contribution from adjusted discretionary inoome is; 

^ — 50 percent for a couple, no dependents; or 

^ 40 percent if there are dependents other than spouse. 

*. o Contribution frorti assets as calculated for a family with dependent 
students* ^ 

* 

The nwft step in setting the BBOG grant is calculation of the cost of 
education* This includes; • ♦ 



o Actual tuition and fees; 

a!t5unf 



o Living expenses (actual arounCs or $1100 whichever is greater); ♦ 

o A $400 allowance for books, supplies, and miscellaneous expenses* - 

The final award amount is then determined as^ either $1800 minus the expected 
family contribution or one-half the oost of education, Whichever is less* 
If the cesult is less than $200, no award is made* 
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Students, is reduoed. . ^ 

Pm qram Coverage t 

^aver^ awatd of $866. 

minman foe an inccme of $26,000. ^ 

^ c i o the FY- 1979 appropriation wiii oe 

funding hiatorv of the program: 

Max immi AWard 

Year. 

' , ' $1,400 

1976 * $1,538 M 

K ^978 2^,16 M 

FY 1979 2'435 M ^^3^0 

FV 1980 ^'^^^ 



in 



88 • . 

groups an as followBj • ^'^""tea of the share of funds by 



Incxane Level 

$0 - $10,000 
$10,000 - §16, 000' 
§16,000 - §20,000 
$20,000 - §27,000 
§27,000 and 



Estimated 
Share of Benefits 
(Percent) in^py 19791 

42 

27 '* 

15 

^ 3 



aI-I incxames 



My summafry will be a little bit longer— ^ ^^'^ explanation. 

higTpo'roS^ '^^h^^^^' Cuttl ^" the 

until Monday of this week b^au^wL n /u' ™"'ticolor charts 
a tendency to be imprSs^d bv that whfoK ""^^^^ ^« have 

But on knday one of the witness ^ef^^ T h^^*-- 
testifying that he was a 100 rl.! ? 'eft the witness chair after 
education. He went to^he p ano'lnd n./'? to 
music in a flawless way for the ^^^1^^^^^ 

how to convey that to LTcoHeaSas a ' n^^. ^ZT ^ figured^ut 
may be the first record with a taSo J^''^ ""^.^^^ '"^^ord. This 
dix. [General laughter ] * ""^^^^te attached as an appen 

f P'^tures. because that n>akes us 

notice ?hlT4en\'ta'on M^^^^ I advance 

little harder to provKol ei^t^' ' ^ave worked a 

but I will give some litL tZuZ t^^ this presentation! 

am not accomplished on the n.W r and see what I can do I 

Mr.^ Chairman and membT/s of ?h ' '"^tch that. ^ ' 

very much for the invCn t^ api^ atir'"i'^"' ' ^^^"'^ 
this review of the student aid Srams Vnn"^ P^^i^icipate in 
discuss the soKjalled half-cost rule Tn Jh^^h T^^^^^^e asked me to ■■ 
ty grant program, a provision whiih ha« . education opportuni- 

effect if haratd'!!;: ^r^rnTi^l ^^'^ f---". the 

also briefly describe several alternaHv^^ ^ '^'^^^^^^^ I will 

proposed as ways to dea?w?th thf nrnEr'''''"'""" ^^'^^ have been 
an/ would like"^ fo take the li wr fn ""^^^ ^he rule, 

against which these alternat7ve tg^^ti^ju"S 
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It is not my purpose today, as I hope you understand, to present 
either my or the administration's recommendations on the BhUL, 
half-cost provisions. As I hope this discussion will illustrate, chang- 
ing the half-cost rule will have sdmefwhqt complex effects, and no 
single alternative fully satisfieKaHjheJonpai^ have been. 

The fundamental purpose of the BEOG program is to make it • 
possible for students to attend college/by reducing the financial 
barriers to attendance. This is accompljshed by providing grants to 
the lower- and middle-income student which compensate for the 
relative inability-^ the family to finance the cost of college. 

The s'\ze/r the, grant depends updn income, so that for a given 
cost of education the effect is to equalize the relative burden low- 
and middle-income students face in going to college. 

Ideally, the combination of the BEOG and the expected family 
contribution would either be equal for different income students or 
at least the disparity in total family and student resources would 
be reduced significantly. \ 

The manner in which the BEOG formula is des^^ed achieves 
this objective, but with some exceptions resulting from the half-cost 

The amount of the basic grant award is determined by subtract- 
ing the expected family contribution to the student's education, 
which is deitermined by the family's financial resources, from the 
maximum award, presently However, the half-cos/l rule 

must als<5 be applied: the BEOG award cannot exceed one-l{alf the 
cost of education, tuition, fees, and living expenses 

The determination (Vf the expected family contribution is based 
on factors such as the si/e of the family, family income, home, farm 
and business assets, and unusual expenses— but its effect is 
' straightforward; for two families which differ only in income, the 
higher income family will be expected to contribute a larger 
amount to covy^; the c()st>»Peducation than the poorer family.y 

For exampU^^^-*«mtf()f four with, one child in college, an 
annual income of $S,()()0 and average assets, is expected to provide 
about $100 annually to the costs of college. If a similar family has 
nn income of about" $ir),000, the expected contribution increases to 
about $800. Table 1, attached tx) this testimony, shows the average 
amount expected for families of four at varying levels of income. 

The cost of education, which is the other element in the ii/rmula, 
is determined for a student who lives on the campus by ttjying the 
total of actual tuition, fees, room and board, plus an allowance of 
$400 for books and supplies. Avetage costs of education are now 
approximately $2,800 per year at public institutions and $4,400 per 
year at private colleges and universities. 

Vor the student who lives off the campus, either with his or her 
family o'" hi off-campus housing, the cost of education is considered 
to be the combination of actual tuition and fees plus a set amount, 
$1,100, for living expenses and $400 for books and supplies. 'Thus, 
the minimum cost of education -that which occurs when tuition is 
zero— is $l,r)00, corresponding to a minimum HE()(} award for the 
poorest .student of $750 -half the a)st of education. A more detailed 
and thorough description of how ihe amount of the \WX)C, award is 
determined is included as an appendix to this testimony. 
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I would like now to calKyour attention to the effect of the half- 
♦'cost rule. The half-cost rule affects only those students attending- 
schools with a cost of education of less than $3,600. This is the case 
because, at a cost of' education of $3,600 or more, the $1,800 maxi- 
mum is the limiting factor, not the half-cost rule. The effect of the 
half-cost provision in the award formula is that two students with 
different family income who attend a low-cost instit|tion would 
receive the same, or similar, BEOG's.^It should be recognized that 
at many institutions, this apparent ciifference is often equalized 
through aid to lower income students from the Federal Campus- 
^ based programs, loans and State and institutional programs. 

For example, at an institution costing $1,900— tuition and fees of 
$400— students from families with income from zero up to $15,000 
will each receive a $750 BEOG award. Up to a cost of $2,300, 
students from families with income from zero to $13,000 will uni- 
formly receive grants of $1,150. 

This effect can be. most clearly presented in chart form. I direct 
your attention to the charts \yhich are before you.. Chart 1 illus- 
trates the effect /of the provision on two students— one with $8,000 
family income,- the other with $15,000— attending a school which 
' has a cost of education of $2,300— tuition and fees of $800 per year. 
This is the cost of an average 2 year public institution. 
•The two bars to the left compare the students under the current 
provision, those to the right without the half-cost rule. For the 
middle income student, the expected family contribution is $800 
and the BEOG award is $1,000, that is to say, the $1,800 m^^imum 
minus $800. Since $1,000 is already less than half the of 
education, the half-cost rule has no^effect and the amount iPthe 
same with or without the provision. In each case, the remaning, 
burden— that amount which must be made up from a larger femily 
contribution, from savings, work by the. student or loans, is $500. 

On both sides of the chart, the middle-income student receives 
the same BEOG, has the same BEOG, and has a remaining burden 
of the same amount, roughly $500. 

However, for the lower income student, the half-cost rule does - 
have an impact. Without the provision, the lower income student 
would receive a B^OG of $1,700— $1,800 minus the family contribu- 
tion of $100— and would have a remaining need of $500— identical 
to that of the middle-income student. However, at this point, the 
half cost rule comes into play. 

Half the cost of education is $1,150; thus the grant to the lower 
mcome student is this amount rather than the $1,700. The award is 
$500 less because of the half-cost rule. The most important result is 
that the remaining burdens which I discussed in my testimony 
several weeks ago, are now disequalizpd. The lower income student 
must make up an additional $1,050 in support rather than the $500 
which the middle-income student requires. 

It is very important to point out that there are various interpre- 
tations of th({se Effects lof the half-cost rule. One can conclude that 
low-income students at low-cost institutions are receiving grants 
which are too small. However, it is also possible that middle- 
income students at low-cost schools are receiving grants which are 
relatively too large. The inequity could be in either direction. 
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further^ simple removal of the provision would have two effects 
which may be undesirable. First, it would increase total costs of the 
program by about $250 million. Second, it would lead to very 
substantial increases in grants for lowrincome students attending 
low-cost instituti6n8^ One . effect of this is for many of these stu- 
dents, their BEOG award would be so large as to provide support 
well in excess of the direct costs of education. 

TheVe are numerous alternatives to the half-cost ru>| which have 
been 'proposed. Before describing several of these, I would like to 
suggest four policy Criteria agaipgt vC^hich proposals which address 
the half-cost problerb can be evaluated. They include the following: 

Equity between students at the same school. Should the policy 
objective be to insure that at a given school, the same fraction of a 
student^s costs is covered by the combination of the expected family 
contribution and th'^ »BEOG, irrespective of income? .This is the 
major concern of those who feel that the current half-cost rule is 
unfair and should be corrected. It is the major criterion that is, in 
effect, illustrated on the first chart. 

iSecpnd, there is the question of equity between students at differ- 
eij^t cost schools. For the same student at different cost schools, 
should the amount of self-help which is required after family con- 
tribution and BEOG be the same, or should it be greater at the 
Wigher cost institution? Currently, for a student with a given 
family income, the remaining burden appropriately increases as 
the cost of attendance increases. That is, if a student decides to go 
to a higher cost college, he or she will have'^to assume sonie share 
of the increased costs. I suggest this criterion because some of the 
alternatives to the half-cost rule have the opposite effect— that i^, * 
for some students the remaining burden remains con^ant as the 
tost of education increases over a limited range. 
• A third criterion is impact by family income and cost of institu- 
tion. Should the portion of the cost^of education which is covered 
by the BEOG be increased for lower income students at low cost 
institutions? Should it be decreased for the middle-income students 
at those schools? Some con\)Dination of the two? * 

This incorporates as a criterion the question of which institutions 
or which studentv bodies are affected by a gnven change in this rule. 
For example, simnle elimination of the^l^rteion would provide 
large increases forXlower income students. TT^is would have a dis- 
-p**©PQrtionate effect on those students attending community col- 
leges, or the lower cost institutions. 

So the question of what institutional sector is affected is one of 
the questions at stake here. 

Finally, I would suggest an 0MB question: What arfe the costs? 
[General laughter.) 

Or, what increase in aggregate costs of the BEOG projgram is 
acceptable in dealing with this issue? 

1 nuukl likt* now to turn to the four alternatives which I will 
,r|M;p8ertt today and hi»! thiMn against these criteria. There are four 
Ihtkt I have clumcMi to (liHcusH today. They are NVidely discussed in 
'^owVi and among analysts. Some are straightforward, others are 
mom^cOmplex. 
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I think they represent the range of possible alternatives to the 
' half-cost rule and I think will illustrate for you the tradeoffs which 
' ^any cjjange in that rule is going to entail 
'''NjPKe first option is obviously the elimination of the ha^f-cost 
provision. I haive discussed it a" little bit already. 

As indicated, it jvould be reliitively Costly arid it would lead to 
very large increases for many loWer income students attending low- 
cost institutions. 

^ Another alWf native which has been discussed is what I term the 
half-need alternative. Under this proposal, the limitation woul|j^be 
changed from half-cost— half of tuition, fees, and living expenses— 
to half-need— half of the amount which remains after the parents' 
expected contribution is subtracted from, the cost, of education. This 
alternative would reduce the grant to both the low- and middle- 
, income student at the low-cost school, with a greater reduction for / 
the middle-income student. 

If I could have the next chart, I think it is easiest to point these 
out in comparison with a repeat of this first chart. The first two . 
pairs of bars on this chart are identical to what was shown on the 
first chart, and l^^ave put the other three alternatives which I am 
discussing next to them. 

Perhaps it would bft. useful just to summarize what those are and 
take them against each, of these criteria 

The second alternative »i& one which would equalize— which I 
Vive entitled **Resourcfe Equalizing"— which is aimed at equalizing 
the remaining burden and does so by specifying that the BEOG 
vsjould be the lesser' of two amounjts: Either, $1,800 minus the 
family contribution, which is the present contribution, or 60 per- 
cent of the cost of education ^minus the family contribution which 
y would be a substitute for the half^ost rule. This proposal has been 
di^ussed with different percentages— 70 percent. 

The fourth oj[)tion that I am discussing today is what we call the^ 
self-help option. In this proposal, every student w6uld be assuih^ 
to contribute $900 a year, through work or loans, to cover the cost 
of college. The current BEOG formula has no such expectatioh of 
self-help and its inclusion clearly ^could have substantial implica- 
tions for the college work study program. ' 

In effect, that option, the self-hdp option, would require thati the 
BEOG award would be the lesser of $1,800 or the^cost of education 
minus the family contribution and $900 in self-help. 

The effect of this ^s on the remaining burden for the lower ; 
income student or higher income student at that low-cost institu- 
tion. As illustrated on the sifiCQnd chart, under the elimination of 
the half-cost rule, the inequity or the difference in the^emaining 
need is removed by increasing the amount of award to the low- 
income student. The effect is that any student who is affected by 
the provision receives an increase in his or hpr award. 

ynb<lialf-need provision moves toward equalizing the two remain- 
ing burdens by lowering the amount of the BEOG that the higher 
income student receives and increasing the amount that the lower 
income student receives. In other words, it starts to bring them ' 
together but does not do so fully. The effect of that is that some 
students gain, and some students lose. The students who lose are 
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obviously the lower income students. The students who lose are 
more middle-income students attending the low-cost institutions. 

•The third alternatiye, the equalization of resources, has the 
effect that at whatever percentajp level is chosen, the remaining 
burden is made equal for the Jtvli students. Again, this is done by 
reducing the award for the midale-income student and by increas- 
ing the award for the ' lower income student. ,bringing the two 
together. 

Once again, also, the effect' is that for a certain group- of stu- 
dents, the award is increased and. for another group, the award is 
decr>*ased. 

The final alternative isthe self-hel^p proposal also which makes 
the two remaining burdens equal. In this case, it is done by impos- 
ing the $900 fiat amount that each student is expected to contrib- 
ute out of addition^al work or loans to his own education. 

Mr. Fqri). Let me ask you one question. 

Mr. O'Kkkfe. Yes. 

Mr. Ford. If you carry it up to costs of $2,;^00. what happens to 
^ the relative admissions and the alternatives when you start moving 
toward more -expensive educational packages? If you have up 
$().000. $7,000. or $8,000. woUld you expect that this would extend 
itself out. or would you expect that you do not have a comparable 
impact? . ^ 

Mr. O'Kkefk. Remember that the range )n which the half-cosT 
rule affects the student is determined by the maximum, so that for 
a maximum of $1,800. above a cost of education of $;},()()0 or more 
the half-cost rule has no effect. 

If you move the maximum to .^li.IUH). tflen below a cost of $4,000 
the half-cost rule will have its efl'ect, but not above it. 

So if you move the maximum up. you actually increase the 
number of students who are affected by the half-cost rule. 

Mr. Ford. The red portion in the margin of your graph that 
would serve to run off the top of the paper if you added $4,000? 

Mr. O'Kkkfk. That is correct. 

The maximum and the half-cost rule are cOupled. I think it is 
important to realize this but it is somewhat complex. The two are 
only coupled in that the maximum determines the point at which 
the half-cost rule no longer has an effect. As vou Aise the maxi- 
mum, in t^ct. you iriclude more and more students who^are going 
to be affected by the half-cost rule. V 

Just raising the maximum does not affect the two kinds of stu- 
dents, because the maximum is not the determining factor for 
either of these two students. It is the half-cost rule that is deter- 
piining their iu^rd. 

Mr. Ford. yK. 

Mr. O'Kkkkk. The second criterion I have suggested is the ques- 
tion of how the remaining burden changes for the same student as 
that student decides to go to one ii^istitution or another. My apolo- 
gies for a somewhat complex chact. but I think it is an important 
issue. 

As I said, for the existing provision, this is not a problem and for 
the half-need alternative, it cannot be shown because both the 
current provision and Jor the half-need proposal, the^ remaining 
burden for a given cos^ of attendance varies by incomV. I cannot 
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show one line of this chart that represents these two alternatives, 
but can do so for the resource equalization, for the self-help, and for 
the simple elimination of the half-cost rule. . 

What this chart shows is tRat, for a given income student, as^the 
cost of education along the bottom increases, the amount of re-"^ 
maining burden is indicated by the curve. If you eliminate tlie half- 
cost rule and go to higher and higher cost of education, the student 
has to pick up more and more of the burden. * 

In other words, from the economists' point of view, this means 
that if the studeirt chooses a higher cost product, the student has to 
pay relatively more, in spite of the Federal aid that is provided. 

With the self-help alternative, because of the' $900 flat amount 
that each student is required ta put forth, the curve is flattened so 
that between the $1,500 cost of education and up to abovt $2,700 or 
so, the student, in effect, has no change in his or her remaining 
burden in looking at a given institution or one that may cost more 
or less. Two, within the range of $1,500 to $2,700 the student sees 
no difference in price of the institution. 

Again, from the point of view of economists, this has a negative 
effect. That is, to sav, theindividual purchaser, the student, sees no 

!)rice difference and the«ore is expected by economists to be indif- 
ferent to a choice among those institutions. , 
The^resoutrce equalization is sensitive to changes in costs of edu- 
itiori, but in a different manner than the elimination of the half- 
co^t rule. The increase in the amount of remaining burden as you 
go from one institution to another institution is lessee, up to about 
$3,100 at which point it becomes steeper and the increase in 
burden that the student has to pick up becomes more and more as 
the student goes to a higher cost institution. 

Finally, there is the question as to how each of these alternatives J 
affect the actual award at different cost institutions for differenlr 
income students. The final chart in the series that I have presented 
illustrates this for three different students and two different insti- 
tutions. 

I have chosen a low-cost school, the $2,300 that I have used on 
the other charts, and I have chosen a middle-cost school at $3,100 
and I have shown for low income, middle income and high i^ictmm/ (1 
which IS respectively chosen, in this instance, at $5,000, $15,00|?P^ 
and $25,000. The chart shows the amount of the BEOG award dt) 
the current program, for the elimination of the half-cost and fi^ 
each of the other three alternatives. 

With the elimination of the half-cost rule, no less, that is, no 
overall awards are reduced and the lowest income stude^; at both 
the low-cost and the middle-cost institution receives an increase in 
his or her award. At the low^ost institution, it is slightly larger ' 
than at th6 higher-cost institution, but it is an increase. 

The half-need proposal is the other extreme— it provides equity 
for the remaining burden by leveling ddwn. It does not change the 
grant received by the low-income student at either of those institu- 
tions— it actually increases it a little bit for the middle-cost school 
However^ it provides a decrease, for, the middle-income .student 
attending the lower cost institution. It does not affect the high- 
income student at that institution nor does it affect the middle- or 
high-income student at the higher cost institution. 
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The resource equalization option gives some students an in- 
crease, and some a decrease, The loWer income student agam re- 
ceives an increase in the award, a larger increase at the tower cost 
institution. The middle-income student suffers a decrease m the 
amount of hi*s award, as does the higher income student.^ 

Finally, the self-help provision— at which the $900 ot work is 
assumed of everyone— in essence removes $900 from each of those 
others, with the exception of the low-income student attendingthat 
low-cost institution. Again, there is a large reduction for bodf the 
middle Income and high-income student. 

Once again, there is no change in the award to the rtuddle^ or 
high-income student at the middle-cost institution from any of 
these provisions. There is an increase, on average, for ;the low- 
income student at the middle-cost school. . 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. I think that is helpful. I am not sUre. 
[General laughter.] , , ^ u- , a 

What you have done is, m a very orderly tashion, presented 
something with one or two horns on it. 

Mr. O'Keefe. Ye»»>that has been our observation too. 

Mr. Ford. I hope' that some place along the line you can coura- 
geously stand with us on some position. There are those? who advo- 
cate total elimination, and thoSe who advocate no change. 

They feel very Strongly about it. It is, one of the areas where the 
greatest degree of difference exists in recommendations coming 
from associations representing constituencies in the higher educa- 
tion field. ' . ^. ^ u T J 

My instinct is to look for a compromise when that happens. 1 do 
not s^e the outline of a compromise on the charts. That is what 
leaves me uneasy. I thought you wftre coming in here with a magic 

solution. , . , , -i. T 

Mr. O'KteEFE. I tried my best to identify the ways to look at it. 1 
think your observation is correct: This is a- complex issue in which 
there are simply trade-offs. It is a classic public policy issue. There 
is no single solution that seems to satisfy all criteria. 

Mr. Ford. But is it not correct— the thing that is involved here 
has education measured in terms of tuition and fefes 6s distin- 
guished from the other factors that we take into account. ' 

We assume the living style and the Cost-of-living, for example, for 
all students to be the same no matter where they are going to 
school. That presents a problem, because the high-cost institutions 
tend to be institutions where the students are living away from 
home. The- greatest anxiety about the half-cost provision, as it now 
exists in the law, is expressed to us by the community and junior 
colleges where the overwhelming majority of students do not live 
away from home, at least, do not live on campus. They do not live 
in institutionally supported or subsidized housing. 

Is it possible to work toward a compromise of equity by dealing 
with an adjustment that applies itself only to the tuition and fees 
portion of the formula instead of the total cost of education por- 

'°What would happen, for exaorple, if you said that the haff-Cwst 
X^ule would apply in all respects e^ccept that there would be a floor 
on the size of a grant for low-cost institutions, a minimum one 
established for the consideration of tuition? 
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Mr. 0*Keefe. a minimum or a maximum? 

Mr. Ford. Well, suppose that up to a certain amount of tuition, 
you would consider all of the tuition and fees as a part of the cost 
without Respect to half-cost, and then you would consider onlj^^half ' 
of the total, including living costs and tuition fees, say like or 
$400, That would be an immediate aid' for the commuaiHty and 
junior colleges. 

Mf. O'Keefe. It is an interesting suggestion, Mr, Chairman. I 
would have to take a look at it rather carefully before I give you 
my reaction to it. 

Mr. Ford. Suppose you visualize developing a package for a 
student or a community junior college, a low-cost public institution, 
and you visualize the other package at the higher-cost institution. 
You could figure out how much of the packj^ge you could work, out 
in the formula actually, represents the cost of tuition and fees and 
then go back and add on the remaining tuition and fees not to 
exceed or $500 or $400 or some such figure, so that you picked 
up actual tuition costs, or at least you designate^ the money as 
being for llie actual t4*tion costs for the low-cost institution with- 
/out dislocating the actual treatment with respect to standard of 
living. 

Mr. O^Kekfk. What would you want to accomplish? Which of the 
H criteria? 

Mr T7)Ko7\(;(»t the community and junior colleges off my back. 
[General I'Uigihter.] 

That ih not\ one of the criteria that you have, but it is one of 
mine. ' ^ 

Mr. O'Kkefk. I suggested to Jack Tirrell last night they there is 
a conibination ol proposals on the half-cost rule that probablA 
would' satisfy many people, that is, eliminate the half-cost rule 
entirely and federalize the entire community college system. [Gen- 
eral laughter.! 

He congratulated me for finally being half right. [General laugh- 
ter.J / ^ ^ 

To satisfy the community college concern you were talking about 
would mean eliminating the provision altogether, resulting in very 
large increases for students lit low cost institutions. However, if 
that IS your objective, then thVe are alternative ways to accom-' 
plish it. \ 

There are other ways to look at the inequity; it may go iJoth 
ways. You may want to deal with the problem by some of the 
intermediate options that both increase and reduce awards. 

Mr^ Ford. Well, tlio practical problem is that we are dealing with 
a finite amout of resources. We ar^ not really talking about adding 
on a substantial amount of money to provide equity for the low-cost 
institutions. Wq are talking about shifting those resources from one . 
kind ol institution to another. 

If we simply take the Iftilf-cost out oK it and if you star! mu with 
the assumption (hat vou have a fixed\aniount \)f rnoru\v we .ue 
going to have available to deal with and. recognize that the short 
fall starts to* work against the middle-incohie student first. At leH«t * 
th^i is what we thought we were designing into MISAA. If you 
start to make that adjustment without paying for the additional 
entitlement that is created, that results in the shift in resources 
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from the midflle-income student and the high-cost institution to the 
low-income student and low-cost institutions. 

Mr. O'Keefe. That is correct. . , ^ . u ; f« 

■ As I suggest, ways to deal with that might be to phase it in, to 
step toward it sloily, to phase it in for the first-year class for 
example,' and first- and second-year clas^ the next year and so 
forth, so that no particular student would end up with tRat award 

^Mr FoRa It does not show in the record, but that is not selling 
very well in the rows behind you. [General laughter.] 

It shows now. [General laughter.] ^ i • „ ^..f 

Mr Ford. I want to th^nk you very much for at least laying out 
for this record a better understanding than perhaps some people 
have had into the sensitivity of this issue an^ the complexity ot 
this issue. I find that I constantly encounter people for whom there 
is not^uch of a problem. 'We could do it one way or the other.^d 

^^ObviousJyrwe are not able to do it that simply within the con- , 
straints of budgetary consideratio^is. It becomes more ditticult to 
work with equity. You can do a lot of things if you have extra 
monev to do it with, but. it i^ very difficult to make changes 
without money. That results in taking something away from some- 
one who previously was entitled to that, and giving it to someone 

We have very rarely 'succeeded in doing that in any kind of 

education program. , ui » ^u,.* 

But I do appreciate having on the record now the problems that 
each of the alternatives suggest in themselves, so that members ot 
the commi«fee will have a better understanding of why we have 
not been able to come up with an answer that makes every one 
happy. ,, 
Mr. Buchanan? , ^ „ t i 

Mr Buchanan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Actually, I tWink you 
hit the nail on the head. Our usual situation is that we need the 
funds at both ends, and we have to do either/or; robbing Peter to 
pay Paul, Paul is always on the receiving end . 

I do not know what course we can take, but I appreciate your 
outline of the alternatives. 
Mr. Ford. Thank you very much. * 
' Mr O'Keefe. My apologies for leaving the committee ili puzzle- 
ment and confusion over this issue, but I did try to- lay it out as 

clearly as I could. . , , , , j rr 

Mr. Ford. I cannot think why you should be any ditterent ttom 
anybody else who has come here. [General laughter.] , . , . 

We have a panel, now, consisting of Joel Packer, legislative 
director for the U.S. Student Association; Pat Kocian, Coalition of 
Independent College and University Students; and Henry T. Yost, 
chairman of the Committee on Government Relations of the 
American Association of University Professors and professor at 
Amherst College. u 

Without objection, the prepared statements to the committee by 
the witnesses will be inserted in full at this point in the record. 

(The prepared statements referred to follow:] 
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LttaivMn ford, M^ra of tha Subco^ittaa I would Uka to thank >ou for tha 
opportunity to i)t hrra today* My naM ia Joal Packar and I a^ Uglalativa Dli^ac- 
tor of tha Unitad 8t«taa Studant Aaaociation (U88A) . Aa you knowira hava 
appaarad hara aavaral titaaa ^Iraady on tha raauthoriaatlon, mad I will b« 
■peaking hara U^in on oihar iaauaa' auch aa loana and w»fk-atu4y, I want to 
coMMnd thia Subco^ittaa for tha thoroughnaaa of thaaa hurinf* •n^ ^ot J 
your afforta to aaak •aaningful atudant input froip U88A and Othar or|ani«atiotia, 

Tha prograaa undar raviaw today, tha thraa Tadaral grant frograsa «ra 
of major iaiportanca to atudanta^ Wa.hava alwaya firmly Mliavad, that grMta ^ 
arc tha' prafarrad and m>at aanalbla aathod for financing highar aducation ? 
for low-inco^ and lowar widdla-incona atudant a. Tha grant program ahould 
provida for tha baaa to anaura accaaa and if poaaibla choica of inatltutiona. 
Only aftar a atudant'a grant aid aligibility baa baan aHhauatad ahouXd ha/a!fa 
be raquirad ta work or taka out loatta, Highar aducation ia vital ttf tha 
wall-baing of a vary ^advancad and tachnolfcgical aoclaty auch aa oura. Collaga 
b^nafita not juat thoaa involvad in aducation diractly but all citiaana. 

Tha currant prograa», Baaic Educational Opportunity Gttii^^Bloq), 
SupplaMntal Educational Opportunity Oranta (SEOC), and $taC€^udant Xncantiva 
Ctanta <«8IC) hava ^♦•im^-taadily . aoMti^aa rapidly ovar tha lAf aavar^ 
yaara. In ganaral wa baliava thay haya workad vall. According to t^a luraab 
^ of th€ Canaua in 1967 thara waa a 48.3 p«ro«nt diffaranca in collagi\anroll*ant 
rataa bttwaan tho.a fro. fa^iliaa with inco*a. of laa. than 15.000 an\tho.a 
from familiaa with Incoiiaa ovar $15,000. Howavar. by 1976 thia gap had \rrow 
«d to 35.8 parcant. Significant prograai. but a tign that thara ara atlU 
mora attpa to ba takan to anaure Incona /tf^aa not ramiln a barrlar to attan- 

dance . ff 

My t.iti-ony today will not dwell on th«' curr«nt oper.tloni of th.i. 
protr.iM llASm .nd oth.ri h.v« .lr.*d, ipokin to this hir.. I will«ii«ply 
r.vit«-tht -.jor propoMli th.t U88A r.co—ndi for lin»rovi-.nt In th.i. 
progrm.. All of th. ch.ng«i I «iU di.cu» h.r. h*«s b..n iutaiitt.d to th. 
8ubjpj-ltt.. .. ^.rt of our l»gi.l.tiv. r.coi—nd.tion. for r..uthori..tlo«. 
i^l^.r.l w« b.li.v«(th.t .11 thr.. progr«. .hould b* continu.d in 
tun, th.lr pr...nt)f^. "^e ch.ng.. «. propo.. vould .Ith.r .xp.nd «,.rd 
UV.I., r.d.fln. .l«i"V'^ " clienfle. .uch ^. th. 1... th.n 



h«lf-ff.. •tud.nt,. orptovid. better coordination tn^ ol..r«r purpose to eh* 
progriHN. 

The lm,to^%, th.t thi. 8ubco-itt.. hat .Iraady .ucca.d.d in .n.ctin, 
at part of tha MiddU IncOM Student Aiiiatanca Act (HI8AA) ware long 
overdue changee that were rMlly the fir.t .tep of raauthori.ation. I hopi 
that the propoael. U8«A ha. developed will be eariou.ly end thoroughly con- 
aidere^by the SubcoMltta*. 

BASIC IPUCATIOMAL OPPOIHIMITY GByiS (biOC) 
1) Malta Baaic Qranti a True Bntitlawant . ^ 
U83A reco^anda that new language be adopted t}f0t wJ„ld cleerly define BKOC 
ei a tr^entitlawnt progra.. While in theory it ie an entitle-attt, that i. 
the ,tud>.t appiiea, a celculetion ia pirfonaad on their finenciel Aituetion, 
and if they qualify und« the for«.la th.y ere .uppoaed to .receive' the aiaount 
they .0 qualify for. In ra.lity.fh. «,a^d l.vel. are .ubject to the politicel 
■^"M fi.cal whl.e of Congra... If in.ufficent lev.le of ^jn^^^er. appropriated 
then the Schedule of reduction takea effect and almoit every .tudent hae 
/.ii/her «,er<! Mdu<;ed. Thia .ituetion n«. occurred aeverel ti.ei. including 
the aced..ic y.er ju»t finiihing. U88A and ..v.yal other groups including 
A.CJp... C0PU8, MASPAA. and 8HKB0 believe that the BEOd progre. .hould becesM. 
^sAt ia intended to be, the coiraeriton* of Federal student eiaiitenca. 
Unleea it ia liade a true entitlewtft, the comcratone win never be fir«ly in 
piece and will perhapa und.r»ine the reat of the student aid atructura. 

2)ljtncreeae Ue Maxi«w Award To |yep Pece With Inflation . • 
US8A. along .Hth A.C.B.,C0PU8. CCS80. HAICU. KASPAA. 'and N.J. . urg«. that ^^.e 
BEOC «axiiBU« award, now authoriced at $1800 be incraa.ed. Between PY^Z and 
FY 80. the ConauaMr Price Inder (CPI) will hav inct-ea.ed by 75 pe:»\:ent, yet 
the Be.ic Grant aakira will only have risen by 1?^*, percent . fro« '$1400 
to J1800. Clearly, the lower-incows students who ere dependent on BBOO as 
an access program have been end will continue to stagger under 'the burden of ' 
increased college coets unless the award level increase^i. Raising the aaxiaua 
will also provide for an^d inc^esss for the middle-inco^i faailies recently 
made eligible by MI8AA. l^-wiu/mlto offset the problem of the number of 
eligible students being reduced eech year due.-fo inflation affecting in- 
, cornea. A Mxi»m award of $2«00 in FY 81 would b* necessary to maintain the 
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valut of tht orifivial grant. Slitct thlt mi$)^t protvt Mpttuiivt if iaplmtiittd 
in OM Juiip\ um hat TtcoMin4td a ttriat of atap ehaat«i ^ich vbttld liring 
tha MxiMi to I2»900 in VY 95* Vhila «a do not hava datailad ooat data on 
such an incraata, a rou^ attivata would placa tha coat of avary llOO incraaaa 
in tha MxiMtn avard at $350 million. > 

3) Uimow tha Half- c ott Limita tion. 

Wiilt «oat of tha ratt of our raco«»aiidationa art aoaawhat non«-6ontro^rtial , 
•t laatt within tha hi|har tducation conanmity, tha Imlf-cott'^^ ittua onca again, 
is unfortunataly craating^viaiont among organitationt^ V$$k ho«a¥ar» hat , , 
contittantly and. ttrongly oppoaad tliia proriaimi Which liaitt tha w a yiw 
BEOQ to no «ort than ona-half the oott of attandanca, at arbitrary and 
inaquitabla. Thit provition tuppotadly haipt tha privata inatitutiont by 
ant icing ttudantt to highar oott collagat Whara thay can gat tha full latic 
Grant thay ara ant it lad to* But tht Camagit Council in 1975 ooncludad^ 
*'Low-inco«a ttudantt frtquantly hava only ona faatiblt option for potttac-* 
^ondary aducation: attandanca at a naarHiy low*pricadr public inttitution. . . 
but tha pratant limitation of tht I^OG grant makat it impottibla to oovar 
(non*-inttructional) cottt» which way waka thair only practical choica ba** 
twtan not attfnding ^t all> of attanding on a part*tima baait irtiila working/* 

Only tha lowatt-incoam ttudantt who attand lowar-cott collagat ara 
advarttly af fact ad by tha provition* A formar ttaff paraon of tha irookipga 
Inttituta hat taid tha pravition '*punithat tha poor**. A«CJ(. attlaMtat that 
tbout 700»000 ttudantt ara affactad by tha liadtation. Wa undarttani Chat 
tha Offict of Education it contidaring changing tha half-cott limit to a hall* 
naed limit. Uhila US8A hat not yat fully analyaad tuch a propotal, tinct wa 
hava not taan tha datailt of it» wa would urga oaraful airaluation of it, * 
particularly itt affactt on low-incomt ttwdtntt* lamoval of half-coat it alto 
a top priority of AACJC. ^ 

4) Computation of Off^caaput Atttndanca Cottt . 

In calculating a ttudant*^ cott of attandanca tht ttatuta raquirat uta of 
actual qottt chargad tht ttudtnt by tha iVttitution. Howavtr, for thoaa living 
off*-ctw|)ut an4 not contracting with tha inttitution for room and board tar^ 
vicat» OC hat attablithad a national ttandard figura of $1100. Thia ia 
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clearly irrational. Firat in many cases it costs mort than thia to liva off- 
campus, and thus these students are being penalired* Second, living eKp«naea 
obviously vary from region to region, and thus a national figure doesn't 
make sense. Lastly, th^lfe are differences if the student is living with his/ 
her parents or in separate housing. To alleviate this problem, we have 
Suggested that a caspus derive\wo different figures - an average coat for 
those living with their parents and a separate average cost for tho^e who 
^rt> not. NASFAA has made a similar recommendation. Adoption of this proposal 
will also ensure that no student receives a BBOG award* larger than their cost, 
Which could conceivably happen for those who attend no-tuition institutions 
and commute, 

Expand Maximum Time Limit for Eligibility for BKOG. 
Current law restricts a student to four years of eligibility for Basic 
Grants unless the institution is requiring them to take remedial courses, 
or the program of study rhey are enrolled in is noApilly five years in 
length. USSA, and such groups as A.C.E., APGA, CAPB, CC8S0, JCRT, NASFAA, NUBA, 
and PCSCU, has proposed extending normal eligibility to five full academic 
years or the equivalent for those attending on a part-time basis. We believe* 
there are many valid reasons, in addition to the two stated ifi la^„why stud- 
dents must go five years to obtain their degree. Transfer students invariably 
lose credits, thereby forcing them to attend at least an additional aamaster 
beyond the normal eight, fullness, change in majors, academic problems, etc. 
are other frequent reasons for attending more than four years. One study 
found fhst only 50 percent of students complete their bachelors degree within 
four years. As long as the student is meeting the institution's standalrds 
of academic progress they should not be penalised. We recomend this change 
for SEOG also. ^ 

6) Treatment of Independent Students with Depenc^ts . 
Current law and regulations specify that the assessmeill^ate on income be 
10.5 percent for dependent ftl^udents, 75 percent for sin?^ independents^ 
50 percent for independent students with a dependent , and pei^Tfctit for 
independents with two or more dependents. While MI8AA ameliorated the problem 
of unfair treatment for independents with dependents regarding asset treat- 

- 4 - 
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ment , it iMide|no isprovtventa for incone Macatwent r«ta9. Our proposal would 
treat indapaiJUnta with dap«nd«nta the aaaa aa dependent atudenta faailiea for 
incoae purpoJtt alao, U88A aeea no teaaon why a given feaiiy*i inc<NM ahould 
be treated rjncally different if the atudent ia a child or the pare^ With 
increasing n^s^bera of older atudenta, many of whoa are heada of household, 
enrolling in.c|ollege» theae change* are neceatary to aeat currant naeda. 

With re^i^rd to the aingle independent atudent, we do baliava thay 
ahould be treated differently, aince the atudent ia the only pei^aon living 
^off the incone, and therefore should contribute a «ucH higher percentage of 
income towsrd^the cost of educstion* However, the current 75 psrcent rates 
seem out of line wheri compared to the 10.5 percent rate for families. We 
sug^it reducing this to 50 percent, still five tinea that of • family. 

7) Direct Proration 'of BEOC Awards. 

Present OE regulstions ststTe thst students st tending from 1/2 to 3/A time all 
Receive 1/2 the normsl Bssic Grant, while those from 3/A to fuU-timt all. 
receive .3/4 their normal BEOG. USSA proposes thst the awsrds bs rsduced in- 
direct relstioW to the number of credit hours taken by s student. Sevsrsl , 
associations hsvemade this recommendation in addition to USSA. 

8) yaductioo in Minimum Award J 

If a atudent's finsncisl situstion csuaes ■he/hs to be eligible for s Bssic 
Crsnt of snywhere from sero to $199, they get nothing, since the minimum 
awsrd by ststute is $200. We propose lowering this to $100. Akounts of this 
size csn be effective, especislly for psrt-time students^ Processing of 
such swsrds should not prove costly sin^e these peopls sre spplying now but 
getting no award. AACJC, NUEA, and CAPE alao aupport thia chai^ge. 

») 9UPPLEMEHTAL EDUCATIOMAL OPPORTUMITY GRAWTs' (SBOO) 
^ There is no question thst BEOG continues to be s vitslly needed program, 

particularly for higher coat institutions. With svsrsge costs sbout $3000 
at public colleges end slmost $5500 st privste institutions, it is clsar 
that a Bssic Grsnt of $1800 or even $2100 is not sufficient to sssure 
choice of institutions, and for very low-income studenta perhapa not even 
access to public colleges. USSA, ss set forth beloif, believes thst 8E0G nseds 
to be expsnded, more closely tied with BEOC, end made to*serve sdditionsl 
populationa. 
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1) Prdvida Bttf t Coordination B»t%>e»n SKOG Atid BEOCt 

U8SA bcliavat thit the Title IV prograaui need to be pieced in e breed con- 

ceptuel frenevork. W* believe that to the/extent feeeible etudant'e need 

should be met through a conbinetion of family contributione and ?ederal/8tata * * 

grant programa firet, through Work-Study and/or other employMnt eacond, and 

by loane ae a lait reiort. We have advocated for eosM time placing a itatu- 

tory limit on the percent of ^aed (coit ainue family contribution) that can 

be met through loane. We recowMnd that 33 percent be thie limit. Converealy ^ 

USSA propoaea that a statement be added to Sec. 401 , of the Act which would 

clarify the intent of the grant programa - which would b^jto meet 70 per- vr 

^•"S^f itudent need. Our anendment would do thii by ietting thii aa a goal, 

ther^y not creating undue reetrictione on the caaipui financial aid oftica. 

«uch a goal will help atudente to better plan the financing of their education, 

if they can make rough eetioMitee bated on thii guideline of how much they 

may receive in grant aid, ^ 

Thii goal in in line with the new campui allocation formula OS hai 
implemented for dlitribution of campui-baied funda, which itate that SKOG 
should provide, in conjunction with family contributione and other grant 
aid, 7D percent of itudent cOit. in Fall 1975, on the aggregate, 74.6 per** 
cent of college coiti were met by grant aid and family contributione. / 
4 Our iecond propoeal for coordination of the grant prograM linki the 
appiVoriation for SEOC with BBOC, by ietting the minimum funding threehold 
for SEOC at 20 percent of the Baiic Grant appropriation, Thii will aniura that 
SEOG keepk pace with increaeei in college coi.ti and increaiea in BBOO, and 
thua remaini a viable program. Several groupi have recoamtended thii typa of 
Jinkage including COPUS, COFHE, HAICU, and NJ. 

2) Aboliih the Dietinction Between Initial Year (ly) and ContinuinE Year 
Awardi . 

In practice, thii diitinction hai^'been ignored by the Congreiiional app^p- 

riationi procaii iince a iingle lump ium has been approved the lait iaveral 

yeara. Thii diitinction eervee no uiaful purpoae and ihould be eliminata<f. 

Thii will iave inetitutioni much troubleeome paperwork, yet ititl leave 

•chooli the flexibility to decide at the campui level whether to give out ' 

different typee of awardi. t ' • 
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3) Inc reate Maxip ia a 8EQG Awrd . • 
Current Uw tett « maxivim on the yearly 8E0G of $2000 » but a^ao tett an 
overall cuaulative auuisMm of $A000, U88A recoMMnde that the yearly littit 
be raited to $2000 and that the cumulative aaximia be increaeed to $iQ|00. 
According to A.C.E., the average college coet will be $5,800 by 1985. Without 
^^ibitantial aaounte of grant aid low*-inco«g and aiddle-incooie etudente will 
be forced out pf college, certainly froa the higher coet onee. Under our 
proposal th^r' total of the Baxivum BROO and 8E0C will Jbi $4500, it ill l«ei 
than the average coet of college projected. An increaee in the 8K0C Mxiwna 
haa been endorsed by a wide variety of groups including A.C.S, C0PU8, 
CC880, MAXCU, NA8FAA, and MJ . ' ^ 

A) Reduce the 8K0C Miniwua Awerd Liwit . 
For 8K0G even aore than for BEOG we would urge lowering fro« $200 to $100 
the anount that the ninionia awaiM canibe. Webetiti^e the t at the diecretion of 
the ciMapue financial aid officer a^evaller award 'may be in or4«r. Exaaplee 
of situatione that call for a avaller award are etudenti^nrollad in euHMr 
sessiona, or for.juet one eevMeter, or etudente who Withdraw at som point | 
in the acadesic y««r, or eisply ttudente with a saall need. Croups 
such as APOA» CAPE, JCET,^1ACECE, and MOEA b«ve suggested lowering or elia- 
inatin^the 8E0G ttinimm award limit. 

5) Treat^ient of Independent 8tudents With Dependents. 

U88A proposes, as we did for BEOG that these students be trMted the same as 
the family of dependent students in need analysis. This could be accomMished 
by adding a mandate to this eff^t to 8ec\ 413C (a)(2). ^ * 

6) Aid For Less Than Half-Time 8tudents. 

As've testified here last week i»e support amending the 8E0G program to allow 
inetitutions at their discretion the authority to provide 8E0G to LTHT students. 
AACJC, A.C.E, CAPE, CC880, JCET, NACECS, and NUlU have also recommended aid 
for less than half-time students. 

7) Extend t^e Maximum Time Eligibility For 8E0G. 

U88A suggests that the maximum amount of time that a student should be eligible 
to receive an 8E0C be extended from four to five academic years, or the * 
equivalent thereof, if the student is on a li^s than full-time basis. Our 
reasons for this have been discussed above under BEOG. 

■\ ■ 
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®) BttkbXitb Limited Gfnt Ajd for Gfduaf 8tud<oti. 
Cj|l^ntly graduate atudenta «rc totally excluded fron any of the federal 
Krint prograna . Except for loana, the only program they are eligible for 
under Title IV ia CWS . The Federal government haa aharply^curtai lad ita 
commitment ^ to graduate education in recent yeara, And h«a even tried to 
zero out aeveral exiating fellowaliip program»<^ Something needa to be done. 
In jnany caaea graduate degreea are required to enter certain profeaaiona. 
Without adequate aaaurancea of financial aid, low-income atudenta, many 
of whom are minorities will be forced to incur tremendous debt burdena 
or not attend at all. US8A propoaea that inatitutlona be allowed, if they 
so desire, to utilize up to 15 percent of their SEOG allocation to give granta 
to graduate students. Such grants cannot exceed 50 percent of the coat of 
education. Tbia modeat proposal will help alleviate the burden of financing 
graduate education, without increasing the costs of the SKOG program. We 
also recommend incentives in the SEOG program to encourage States to include 
grade in their scholarship programs. 

9) Revise the State Allocation Formulaa. 
Tlie current State apportionment formula for SEOG, aa well aa KD8L and CW8, 
are all based on enrollment and other factora. For SCOC it i« baaed on full- 
time enrollment and the full-time equivalent of part-time enrollment. Thia 
makes no sense since funds go to students baaed on financial need. Becauae 
of the current formulaa different States receive differing percentages of 
their approved funding requeat for SEOG. Thus, a student may get vaatly 
different amounts of SEOG, not because of differing needs, but becauae of 
how their State fared under the formula. 

USSA reconoenda that the formula become need-l^aaed . Specifically we 
woald set 8E0C apportionment as 70 percent of the aggregate State need for 
financial aid. llie specific formwla would be Bfit by the Coninisaioner^ bated 
on such factors as the aggregate cost of education in the State, the 
aggregate family contribution, and the amount of BEOG funds received by the 
State. Thia would follow the »j>rinc iples established in the nev campua 
allocation formulas based on the "Huff panel" reconmiendat iona . Any new 
formula should probably be phased in and include aave harmlesa proviaiona 
to prevent major abrupt shifta of funds between States. ^ 
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One latt point about any n«w formula baaed on need. In oHer to enaura that 
inatitutiona and Statea do not raiae tuition and faaa aiaiply to increaaa 
"need" and thereby capture increaae^ federal, dollara at the expenae of 
atudenta, ve propoae that inatitutif||ial coat increaaea whicti^ riae at a faater 
rate than aoeie aet indicator, perhapa the CPI, would not be counted in the 
..new "n^d" of the inatitution, unleaa the inatitution^ cen juatify to the 
Coiifiiaaionar why auch extraordinary coata ahould be covered. Similarly, ^ 
the fbrmulaa ahould aet eo«e maintainence of effort to prevent Statea and 
inatitutiona fro« draatically reducing their ahare of financial aaaiatance* 
C) STATE STUPgWT IWCKWyiVE GRAWTS (SSIG) 

Thia progYan haa adsiirgbly aerved ita initial purpoae, which waa to 
encourage Statea to eatabliah prograwa of grant aid. Before SSIG, in 1972- 
73, only 28 Statea ran theae typea of acbolarahip programa. During the 
current year all 56 eligible Statea and territoriea have programa in opera*- 
tion. Thia program ahould Ve maintained; expanded, and eatabliah new in- 
centivea to encourage Statea to expand coverage of their program. 

1) Aboliah Diatinction Between Initial Year and Continuing Year Awarda. 
We propoae thia- for much the eame reaaona aa we did for SEOC. A.C.E. alao 
propoaea thia change. 

2) Increaae the SSIG Maximum Grant and Include Proviaiona for Part-* 
Time ^tu<tonta . 

We join with auch groupa aa NAS8GP, A.C.K, CAPB, NUEA, C0PU8, NAICU, JCET, 
and MJ in recovnending an increase in the SSIG m«xi«Mm. We propoae that ^ 
it go from $1500 to $2000, if ^a ^tate ao deait*es. In addition, our recowwn- 
dation would encourage Stat«a to include part-time atudenta and grant them 
authority to include leea than half-time atudenta. Our language epecifiet 
that grante for atudenta attending part-time be reduced proportionate to, 
the nonul grant. 

3) Eatabliah a Rolling Baae Year. 

Since many Statea vastly overmatch the Federal ahare of SSIG dollara, in- 
creaaea ip their Federal allotment do not require them to put new State 
dollars into the program. Alao, they can actually reduce the State ahare and 
not lose Federal funds, becauae the baae year for maintalnence of effort ia 
a fixed one. One way to overcome this problem and increaae the flow of State 
doUara is to make the baae year a rollj^ng one, that would aet a continually 
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updated Uvel for maintaincnce of effort purpoi««. Both NAICU and COPUS tupport 
thit idea: * 

A) Betabliah^a Two-Tier yro£ra« With Mew Incantivea. 
Coverage by State* of epecific types of atudente variee widely. Only 13 
Statea give awcrda to part~ti»e atudeota ,^ while only aevan prc^yide portability 
of granta. US8A believea that it ia in the beat intereat* of atu^enta for 
theae programs to mora broadly cover different typea of atlldent* / Tk) require ^ 
aa a condition of participation that all Statea do thaae thinga ia not ^ 
feaaible, aince in nany Statea the State ahartfa far exceed tha federal ah«ra* 
Many of theae Stttea would be completely tempted to drop out of the program 
if additional aandatea were eatabliahed* We propoae therefore that a two- 
tier program be eatabliahed. Once appropriationa riae above $100 million, por- 
tiona of auch funda would be earmarked only for thoae Stataa which do 
apecific thinga, in our propoaal include part-time atudenta, graduate atudenta, 
v>r allow for portability of granta. In this way, no State ia penalised for 
not expanding their program, while thoae States which do respond to the new 
incentives will be rewarded. COPUS has propose^ similar amendmenta. 

5) Revlae State Allotment Formulae . 
We propoae theae formulas becooae need-baaed rather than the current enroll- 
ment baae. For a rationale «ee the discussion of this issue under 8E0C. 

Mr. Chairman, one laat area X want to mention ia that of proceaaing of 
applications, not juat for granta, but for all Federal «ven State and 

institutional assistance. Unless the money that is available for atudenta 
actually reachea "fchem, it ia of no use. The application proceaaing ayatem.ia 
thus aa important aa the atructure of the programs themselves. U8SA believes 
that the system, not just the form, must be simplified, yet remain flexible 
enough to «ieet the Idivcrsp needs of thousands off inst itut ions , Statea, and 
of courae the millions of atudent f inane ial^ aia recipienta. While we realise 
there arc certain problems with legislating the outlinea of tha ayatem, we 
have recommended acme specific items which we hope willH»ut some degree of 
rationality into the system. Oui; proposal would do ••veral thinga: ^ 

a) It authorizes the Conmiissioner to establiah a coomion form for all 
need-baaed Federal student aid programs. We hope and urge that thia form will 
be^aimplified from the current torms. As you know, 08 is already moving in 
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this direction. 

b) It authorUea the Cowmiaaioner to cotitrect with private procettort, 
aa well at Statea, to.proceat thit form. He ttrongly feel that One way to 
simplify th« •>«tem ia to allow'all proceaiora complete edit , correction, and 
printing of output document functiona. Thia would reduce the number of 
agencies a student must deal with *to one. 

c) It mandatea that thia form, which we hope will be the only one 
necessary for the large majority of atudents, be processed at no charge to 
the student. U8SA haa conaistently opposed charging n«edy students a fee 
to tell them how much money they will get from the government. 

d) It provides that reimbursement to the processors include treasonable 
costs for monitoring of the quality of financial aid services, information 
dissemination, training and counseling, and research and development activi- 
ties to k«ep pace with technological advances in the field. i 

e) It allows for a supplemental form. As already noted we believe that 
the core form can be the aole document for most students. Hgwever, we must 
recogniie that there are certain inatitutions which will require more dsts. 
T^he supplement should be (Coordinated with the core form, 

f) It mandates consumer input in the design, implementation, and 
evaluation of the system* 

In closing, I want to. once again thank you for the opportunity to be 
here today. I would be happy to answer any questions you may have. 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of -the Subcommittee,'! am Patrick W. 
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Kocian, National Director of the Coalition of Independent College 
and University Students, or COPUS. COPUS is a national federation 
of student chapters, s^dent governments', and state associS^ons^ 
of students at independent college^ across the country. Now in 
its fifth year, COPUS is honored to have supported the consistent 
leadership of this Subcommittee and its member? in advocating the 
* best in educational opportunity for all student^ We take gi-eat 
J^^^ifta^ur^in appearing before you today to offer our recommendations 
f^ reauthorization of student grant programs in Title IV of the 
Higher Education Act. ■ 

As you know, COPUS joined a number of associations in offering 
comprehensive legislative language for our proposed amendments to 
the Higher Education Act. As the architect of that language, I 
personally would not gamble the educational opportunities' 
<^f future generations of students on its legal soundness. Rather, 
w#wish to offer here our program goals and objectives without bias 
tcw./rds tlio liinj'.uage we liav<^ prc-vicuisly propn^od to nffccl thcsv 
chon;.^""^- trust Vwr Suljcoinini 1 1 o'j is l)Ct.tci Lcii!i;H'a than wc lo 

write legislation. 

Before launching into our roconunentlat ions , I would like to 
lay out the importJ^mt premises on which our recommendations have 
been developed and aro offered here. IMrst, we beliovc that tho 
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structure in which the federal grant programs are contained is 

fundamentally sound 9«d should be retained. If we desire a system 

of grant aid that is rational, relatively integrated, correspondent 

to the s^truoture of Aiiterican higher education, and ^consistant with 

the principle of equal opportunity, than we should all be delighted 

to knovi that our predecessors h^ve already developed such a model 

and, roughly, enacted it into law. The current grant programs 

represent a surprising, maybe even inadvertant wisdom--the kind of wisdom t 

that inexplicably, but regularly and fortunately results from the 

American political process. BEOG, SSIG, and SEOG exemplify the 

wideJy - if not universally- held principle of a shared federal, 

state, and institutional partnership in realizing equal eciucational 

opportunity. Jhe coupling of a standardized student entitlement-- 

BKO^--with a locally-based, individually sensitive program- -SI-OG-- 

represents a fundamentally important recognition that the diverse 

needs of millions of students attending thousands of institutions 

are better addressed by decentralized decisions, rather V^ian by 

a single, presumjjtuous , nameless bureaucracy in Washington: 

As a new student of national financial aid policy, I have found it 

revelatory to perceive a logical theory underlying our grant systems. 

llie system, we submit, is sounds* It is still evolving, or, at * 
least, still smoldering from its eruptive birth.^ Prudence suggests 
that uc let., thl*; strucl.nr(? rcan7,(? inaLiirity bc-foi-c wc ?ibniu!o:i it ^ 
iov another. ^ut we cannot do so without coinmiting to our grant 
programs the resourcos they need to fulfill their design. And here 
is whpre we have undermined the -proud design of Title TV grant aid: 
funding of the programs has been unpredictable, arbitrary, and incon- 
sistent with the intended relationship between the programs. Until ^ 
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we can reconcile program intent with progr<ini funding, no delivery 
systeiil will result in equitable, rational distribution of financial 
ai^. Without addressing the funding problem, we wiU continue to 
Have* haj^hazard, "crisis" management in Washington, und unmet need 
among students acrosi the country. In short/ our problem is not so mu^ 
the program, but the appropriation, 

f 

Our second principle is that, access to only one type of education 
is a disappointing promise to students who require another ty]^e, 
American higher education is unique and is distinguished by the 
diversity it of*fers in educational program, environment, objectives, 
flavor, texture, and substance-- in short, in the variety of educational 
experience' jkt presents to meet the needs* of American students. If 
it is this diversity that most defines our nation's educational 
asset, then it is logical that our 'Commitment, to educational opportunity 
be premised on sharin^j^ this asset with.all students. Choice, then, 
is not a luxary in American higher education; it is an imperative 
of American higher education. 
^ Finally, I'd like t() ' cmphasi ze that are unique nmong' the 
witnesses who will face you. We are as self-interested as any 
interest group, but our interest is the stwlcmt interest, and that, 
niter' all, is why we're. all here. As students in private colleges, 
. we ck). Viiliie independent hiyjier edueation in our country; morc^over, 

\'. ,»witu lh;it ii/onr hf»r> I , ;nnT";() tlin.i in (>;'.r*r., i iv> j i i -Mi't I 

well being di'iectly and di ,'nna t i en 1 ly afleet^ our well bein>:, in thc^ 
tuition we pay nwrfl in the product it buys. Ihit CXllUIS trusts 
iust itini(^n^ to fend w(^ 1 1 in representing their self 
perceived, and Usually valid need*;. Our re^.pon*; i bi 1 i t y in to ^ 

r 

students, and our i eeommenda t ions are offered as lespoir; i ve to 
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The students wo represent are of two groups: those who now 

struggle to fulfill th*dr academic ambitions at an independent institution, 

and those who would, /f they felt that the awesome price tag of 

an independent higher e^ucatid^was within their reach. But this 

is the only categorization we care to recognize in our constituency. We do not 

accept philosophically that anyone Is born, or is by economic 

♦ 

or social circumstances given to be, a public or private college 
student. We know, however, that reality does not conform to this 
ideal, that economic and social circumstances do define ed&cational 
opportunity for many students, and that the opportunity for an independent 
higher educat?iqji is, by cost, too often limited by such circumstances. 
It is to overcome these* limits, and not to preserve them, 
that private college students foundMl COPUS, and that COPUS is 
(y hero today. 

R ASIC HDUCATIONAI. OPPORTUNrn 'GRANTS {MOG ) 

' A Tru ^Hntitle ment : Tlie most promlnant example of the inconsistency 
between opof'ational and fundi njj, models In federal student assistance 
is the uncertain "entitlement" of Basic Grants. Wc cannot hope to ^ 
achieve rationality nnd legitamac^ in our financial aid System if 
the "corner stents" oft that system is threatened annunlly by the 
frequent i rrat i onal i ty^'of the appioprint ions process. Our financial 
pt»lic> r-.u.t"!).' foLnulc*! oi^ at K-J'.t oii,' al^'.n I iit c , ?if'ul if <an't 
liiuirnntet' that, wo mny a^s well toss in tho towel. Ihe currotU^^^ 
student aid system emplo)^ the BK()(; entitlement as Its nbsoluuT, 
to which ot?her programs refer. If we want this system to vfork as it sfcKild,*' 
it is ti5ho wo solidify its founda'tion. Wo join most hijjher oduention 
associations in urj;injt the Subcommittee to nMi^jH /.e the H»sio (Irnnt 
as a true entitlement program subject 'to non di scrot ionnry appropriations. 
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Raise the M axijnum^^^ ^-^^^^ reconuiiends increasing the maximum 
BKOG award to recognize the dramatic tuition injfreaseJ that^have 
been a fact of life this decade. The current maximum BEOG has been 
decreased woefully b> inflation, which particularly diminishes its 
relevance to students who hope to attend independent and out-of-stat 
public institutions. Merely increasing the award by inflation standards 
would require a $2400 award for FY 81. We suggest that, to maintain 
BHOG's role in our federal grant system, the maximum award be raised 
to at least $2400 by FY 81, to account merely for inflation since the 
program^s inception. While this increase is no more or less than 
consistent with the program»s original intent, it may be politically 
difficult to obtain. In that event, we would urge that a. $2400 maximum 
award be acHi«ved at least by FY 83, although function^iUy it is 
advised to obtain this incr^se sooner. 

COPUS also recommends^ author! zing marginal step increases in the 
BHOC; maximum award -perhaps $100 to $200- -in order to reflect, albeit 
not match, proj ected^ncreases in education costs to students. Such 
sii^Jill incremental increases a^unliUly to have signif^aut inflation- 
ary impact, though they can be of important help to students in ^ffsetlng, 
$300 --$600 annual tuition increases. 

•HieJIal fjLC:ost_l>imUj»Uoi^ to this Model of ^^rix\\^_!<^} 

^.trongly supports t lu- rot^uUion of thr h;i I T mst provir.ion within 

vMi'ttnt fr.n.h-wo.l. ol' sti.-l -^U JM'«''t -''^'l- ' ' '■ f^'i'- n)vt ri.)4. 

^tht^Ju-nf-'cost Vrovi';ion is clonrly logical in « student aid "structure ' 
thMt -^4^"^^ to oncoi.rage the widest opportunity of cdncntional choice 
A 

for -Aa students. 

There ar(' two arguments surrounding the half cost issUf. One, 
on whtdi our recommendat ion i foundt'd, i based on iniontivos fo^' 
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student choice; the other is based 05 institutional recruitment and 
revenue. Unfortunately, the "latter argument has obscurred the former 
over the years. 

In the institutional brawl, we find on one side the high-cost 

colleges, usually indejjendent'l^fearing that the removal of the 

half-cost provision will seriously impair thoir ability to compete 

for student enrollments with lower-cost, usually public institutions. 

•niis lost enrollment, thoy assert, and the lost revenue it represents, 

constitute^ a grave threat to independent institutions which must 

rely s'ubstantinlly on tuition and student aid revenues for op'lrating 

expenses. "Some high-cost institutions, however, particularly highly 

prestigious ones, doubt that thoir recruitment is significantly 

♦ . *ai, . .. 

affected by federal grant policy, and are not too concerned about 

half-cost. Tlius, there is some division in those ranks. 

On the other side of the institutional debate are the lower- 
cost institutions, who, though not particularly excited 
about the potential for increased enrollment with the removal of the 
half-cost, do certainly covet the substantially inct|||^d BliUt; revenues 
from currently enrolled students now affected by' half-cost . Community 
colleges in particular, traditionally the lowest-cost institutions, 
stand to rocleve almost windfall increases In BHOG revenues should 
half-cost be eliminated. 

(;iv(Mi tc)c!^y^^ rroiiony, ntul tiio juojoctod docroaso in n;i t i onw.i .Ir 
posj:&ocomlary'cnrc>lJmcnt,one cmi understand and Komiinoly sytn]>atHixo 
with the institutional concerns. But we feel that both sides, ' 
pro Hnd con, are arKUinn from concerns that are divorced" f rom ^e^ 
»oal quosfion that half-cost represents: do wo want a student aid 
policy that limits or enhances a student »s choice of educational 
program? 
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I mentionod earlier that COPUS represents two groups of students. 

The first group, those already enrolled in the independent sector, have 

nothing to direc^tly gain or lose from half-cost (except, >)f course, 

to the degree that their institutions suffer lost revenue, and con- 

seq<\ently^ raise tuition and cutback programs). It is the second 

group, future would-be college students, for whom ^e support the 

half- cost provision. We cannot help but Honder, and worry, what 

the impact on these students would be if the federal gi>Vernmcnt, 

offered them a full- or subtantiaUy-ful 1 subsidy to live at home 

and attend the community college around t^ie corner. ''Mow does an 

entitled, full federal subsidy to attend the local brancrPSlrate 

college affect a low-iwcome high school s tndent »j^rcept ion of 

\ 

educational opportunity in the big/ wide wOiMd? Mow many low-income 
students can resist that kind of incentive, and how many low-income 
/ami lies wouldnH pressup their kids to take the sure thing, and 
not the unknown away from home? It would certainly bo ironic if 
financial aid cume this far only to start encouraging students 
to choose their education on the basis of dol'lars ra(her than academic 
needs. But it would by no means be amusing for federal financial aid 
policy to faciaitate 'bracking" low income students into low-cost 
colleges. 'Hie removal of half-cost \^ an inadvertant but effective 
dif.criminat ion in educational opportunity. 

nt4lM i'vA nic wronr.: COIUIS h;»s no prnchunt for -.(M f -lie 1 p . Por'-.(Mi 
I';' bi' lKip;)v in (;vcr>- .In.L.Mt .t \ ;(v r\j\.^. 'Uu u.i u:- 

waiit low income students, or any student, den i ed kmv;;R|!iancial 
aid necessnry to attend any chosen college. Hut tlie anst^rS*rtn this 
neod is in the same system of which half^ost is m calculated part: 
full and balanct^d fimding for the campus based programs. Any studcMit 
denied needed financial aid by half coM should be able to obtain that 
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aid from campus -administered and state funds; this is the promise 

of the federal, state, institutional partnership of the current grant 

« 

programs, if they are appropriately funded. The idea of hdlf-cost 

is not to withold needed assistance from any student, but ^o provide " 

that aid in the most neutral manner, iit order 'to enhance the opportunity 
or/rfTl students to shop the educational market. 

The half-cost provision exists in a comprehensive system 
intended to make available the full offerings of American* higher education 
to all students. We think this is a worthy objective of federal student 
aid pojicy. Opponents to half-cost pften-times quote the Carnegie 
Council on Policy Studies in Highei; Education, in 'i4:s 1975 report 
proposing the elimination of the provision: "Low-income students 
frequently have only one feasible option for postsecondary'^education^ 
attendence at a near-by, low-priced public institution,.,". In other 
words, the removal of the half-cost provision is justified only if 
we arc willing to abandon the goal of 'expanding eduj^onal opportunities 
for low-income stu^nts. But that goal is fundamental to our organization, 
and we won't abandotj it. Pm sure that no one else wants to. either 
I hope that that objljfctive will be prominant in your deliberations 
about the intent of student aid policy in the fifture. , 

Qth^r Con cerns : COPUS fails to see the rationale for distinguishing 
between dependent students and independent students with dependents in 
;r.S(S'a;ii; cliyihility for .is; i st anct^ We rcn onwncnd that tl\is 

distinction bo eliminated. We further would be amenable to lowering 
the minimimi BHOC; award if the Office of Hducation and the financial 
aid community agree that this can be done without undue increases in 
administration and costs. •^-..^^^ 
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SUPPLEMENTAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY GRANTS (SBOG) 

The supplemental Grant prpgram represents well the coordination 

built into the grant structure of Title IV. It provides supplemental 

aid to students who, by virtue of ^Qith^r*^EOG's, other aid, or 

family contribution, already have the l^pe of a college education, 

t 

but have real financial need remaining. It is institutionally based, 

thereby sensitive to costs, as well asi income, in determining eligibility* 

SEOG thus has two constituencies: first:, the lowest-income student, 

for whom a BKOG alone is not sufficient to afford. even simple access 

to education; second, students who may be ineligible for more than 

token BEOG help, but who face tot/ering financial obstacles in attending 

many high-cost independent and out-of-state public colleges. 

Inconsistent Funding : SEOG demonstrates an appealing structural 

/ 

relationship to the other grant programs; its funding, however, 
evidences an inconsistency with that functional relationship. 
While Bl:0(; has grown in leaps and hounds, SEOCi has sputtered along 
haltingly and erratically. Iho intended relationship between SEOG 
and other grant programs is undermined annually as disproportionate 
funding is given it in comparison to BEOG. 

Congress has, of course, tried to address tliis imbalance with 
the famous thresholds. Well, there are some things wrong with 
thrcsl\()Uls. '^)v first pr()hl(»ni I h«'inlly nt-cd to rcnvV^^^on of: that 
iv, ^ >inc j)'.»();)J(* in this ci.> don't »t»sp:H'l t h'.' ih; rr.ho l(' concept, iwd 
wo'vo got to^'^^^^ht ^overy yr.nr to protect it. Just as troublesomo 
is that thresholds tend to he iiif lexiblo--wo don*t liavc opportunities 
til at often to adjust tlieni for ciirrent need*; . If we want a r«'»tional 
'system of studont^aid grants, woWe got to assure cortnin funding^' 
relationships. 

c 
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We propose a double threshold for SI-OG: one, a "floating 
threshold", relating the SHOG appropriation to the BHOG appropriation 
by percentage: We propose 25%; two, a standard threshold, sort 
of a safety against the wiles of the appropriations process, and 

*the speculation that if the BEOG program shrinks in response to 
decreasing enrollment, the need for SEOG will not decrease proportion*- 
ately and may even increase. For this second threshold, we propose 
$500 million, approximating the- latest institutional requests for 
SliOG moAe^. Such secure and certain funding relationships are 

^tal if the various grant programs are to realize^ thoir intended 
coordination. 

S tate AllotmcMits Based on Need : The current st^ite allotment formula 
for SliOCJ bear*, little if any relationship to aggregate state 
need for the funds, and is instead driven primari ly by enrollment. We 
find this to he perhaps the most irrational provision of Title TV. 
It Is'defeating to allocate the funds for a need-based program to 
states on any basis other than need. We propose that the allotments 
1)0 made on aggregatf state need, as dotermhiod by institutional 
application for funds. ' ^ ' 

Award Ce i lings and Cumulative : COPllS strongly urges jjji increase 
in the maximum SliOG award. Mere tuition increases amply justifies 
this increase, hut it is especially important sinco SI!0(; servos 
;i orcnt ptMC'-Mt iijtc oi Mnrl(Mit'. ;i t hij'Jior cdM roMcj'os, \\\r out-. 
vxyA likoly t»> Mi.J.uii i j-rii !i cm! nnnujil tuition incrcns<'s. 
COPUS also finds the cumnlntive Sr:0C, limit to ho redundant, in 
conjunction with the current Hmit on years of student SI'.OG eligibility. 
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STATE STUDliNT I NCHNTIVR GRANTS (SSIG) .^^ ^ 

SSIG has always beeiv the weakling of federaT styidenj^^aid programs, 

• ' J .^^ i 

and come appropriation time, we always seem to throvr'*^IIe; bulk of f 
our resources behind other programs. Yet by its design, SSIG is one 
of the mgst politically and logically appealing student aid ii(itiatives. 
yhe more we apprehend the finiteness of the federal budget, the more 
imperative it seems for us to encourage greater state involvement 
in pursuing the goal of educational opportunity. Yet SSIG is 
essentially an untried concept, given the small appropriations 
has recieved and the wide variations av^ng state progran^s. 

i Authorization and Incentives : COPUS recommends increasing 
thepSlG authorization to $150 million. We recommend, however, that 
appropriations over a certain floor--we propose $80 million--be 
distributed to states which meet specified criteria. The criteria 
fox* eligibility for these additional SSIG funds must, we believe, 
inc: ude that the state provide SSIG grants to its citizens studying 
outjoF state, or to non^lTnriUxiivts^^st^^ in state. Lack of such 

por|:ability has been the chief complaint about SSIG in the financial 
aid, conmmni ty . 

SSK: is clearly the jte-ogram foJC the future, the opjYortunity 

to tap new resources for the now student consti t^ncies of the 80*s. 

\^ 

Graduate students, part -time students, and others should look to 
- thi s t i 1 y l i enh nv.crvo for t!u*ir ncivl'; in the Tut m e. It 

won'd He ptojuM (t'tlcMMl polity tt» employ inriwiiivcs in Xhi**SSI(; "^ 
proj».tam t (f onc.ouraj^o states to assume responsibility for met^ting 
th^se emerf»ing needs. 
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MAINTENANCE OP F.FFOPT 

Though not specifically a grant-related reconunendation, we think 
that this hearing is a' proper opportunity to introduce our concern 
about the "maintenance of effort" provision under Part F~-General 
Provisions --of Title IV. This provision requires institutior^ to 
maintain^- level of financial aid expenditures that is determined by 
averaging such expenditures for the three years which preceded institu- 
tional participation in the Federal aid programs. Thus, while Federal 
student assistance has expanded, many institutions are required to commit 
no more resourcq^i^o student aid today than they did nearly a decade 



ago. Of course| most institutions have, by their own initiative, expanded 
their financial aid eff(5rt\well beyond the r^iquirements of this current 



provision. COPUS has submitted language to update this provision, by 
requiring institutions to^lnaiiitain a level of "effort" no less than 
the average of such expenditures for the years of 1976, 1977, and 1978 
(except foi?' institutions which began p^hrticipation Ji^^the program after 
these dates, for whom 

demon- 
strated Rapacity of institution^ to sliare responsibility for student 



r 

By updating it as recommended, this provision will reflect " 



oppor tun iffy . 

Hiank you again for t)ic opportunity to outline our proposals 
■S;or the .rcanthoii Ation of tho student ^rnnt proj'ram*; of Title IV 
ol^^jjiiy llM'.*<t'i" i.^liK t >^|Att . I hupi' ♦iui! yuM \^ i I I ro!y on COPt^ 
to providejni independent college student perspective on these j 



important? issues,^ nnc! count on our sujijiort nnd ass istanc^r in your 
work filicad. 
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Mr. Chainman and Member^ of the Subcommittee: 

I am Henry T. Yost /professor of biology at Amherst College. I am 
here today In my capacity as Chairman of the Contnlttee on Government 
Relations of the American Association of University Professors. 

I am pleased to have this opportunity to d1scu3#.w1th the Subcommittee 

\ 

our reconmendatlons concerning the three grants programs authorized cur- 
rently under Title IV. Specifically, I want to provide a fuller rationale 
for the reconmendatlons we submitted to this Subcommittee In February of 
this year and to suggest additional Improvements which should be considered 
during the current discussions of reauthorization. 

As you know, the American Association of University Professors has 
strongly supported Federal higher education programs since their creation 
In the m1d-1960's and their subsequent expansion und^r the Higher Education 
Act Amendments of 1972 and 1976 and the Middle Income Student Assistance 
Act of 1978. The goal of equal educational opportunity, which serves as 
the basis for the Federal programs, is one that our Association endorsed 
prior to the passage of the Higher Education Act of 19651 It Is a goal 
which is consistent with our firm belief that no able stuxlent should be 
denied the opportunity for a college or university education simply because 
\ he or she lacks adequate financial resources. We continue to be concerned 
over the fact that financial resources play a disproportionate role in deter 
mining which students enroll , which rertiain, and which graduate. As teachers 
our primary concern is to assure sufficient financial assistance to quali- 
fied students to enable them to enroll and carry on their studies/with 
minimal interruption. Moreover, all students must be able to choose from 
among the many institutions with diversified academic programs the one 
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institution which closely matches his or her academic needs. In order to 
achieve equality of opportunity, equality of access, and freedom of choice, 
it is essential that there be adequate financial assistance for students. 

The goal of eqiNl educational opportunity also contains the promises 
of hope and failure. While some speak of the impending decline in enroll- 
ments in the 1980's, we prefer to speak of the challenges and opportunities 
for the large numbers of students who should be entering colleges and 
universities in the 1980's. Our^^tas^ is great, particularly if viewed in 
the context^ the past. As' Professor Howard Bowen pointed out recently, 

*fewer than 15X of the present adult population are college ^raduate^while 
over 50% are high school graduates. Professor Bowen says we could move 
rapidly to create "a rwtion of educated people" partly by increasing the 
percentage of youths attending^nd partly by enlarging the educational 

» opportunities for adults beyond the usual <Jollege age. The seeds of failure 
of equ^ educational ppiortunity l^e in the inabili^ tw increase the 
percenta^of coTege graduates during the i980's. W6 think the goal of 
equal educational opportunity can be fulfilled. But it requires a strong 
partnership between government and the academic community. 

There are some fundamental principles w[iich must be reaffirmed during 
current discussions about student financial assistance. First, we believe 
that society and the family must continue to assume the greater share of 
the financ1« Costs ofveducating the bulk of our students. We do not 
believe that the costs off education should be shifted to students either 
through massive subsidized loan programs or tuition advance programs. The 
primary danger in such a proposed shift is that students will be forced to 
select their institutions, choose their courses, and pick their careers on 
the basts of what will bring the largest financial return in the shortest 
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period of time. At the same time. Institutions will be under pressure to 
offer only career-oriented curricula and to guarantee, the graduation of all 
students. We prefer, therefore, a grants program, which should prove to be 
adequate when combined with family contributions, work-study programs*, and 
a modest loan program. 

Second, we reaffirm our continuing support for tj^e entitlement prin- 
ciple established by the Higher Education )\mendments of^^-W^^. We regard 
the entitlement as the majo/* factor In encouraging low-lncomt high school 
graduates to enroll in colleges and universities. Enactment! of the Middle 
Income Student Assistance Act ha$ substantially expanded the\proup covered ' 
by the entitlement. We cornnend Congress for Its support of the entitlement 
principle by providing the necessary funds for those students who are 
eligible for Basic Educational Opportunity Grants. But a$ we move into 
the I980's, we should consider further expansion of the entitlement. A 
true entitlement for low and middle income students is the ideal goal. We 
must be certain that low- Income students have' the maximum benefit of the 
entitl'ement and that middle-Income students become increasingly eligible 

for maximum grants. By eliminating the family contribution rate fpr low- 

» 

Income students and by further reducing it for middle-Income students, we 
should be able to encourage a highe r percentage of high school graduates 
to enter college^ inwediately. ^ 

Third, we need to recognize t|at the substantial rise In the cost of 
living continues to have a destructive impact tlogxi higher education. 
Institutional budgets, buffeted by sharply rising costs, rest on a perilous 
ledge. We need to. recognize four areas of serious and immediate danger: 
(1) students who cannot afford either rising tuition rates or the costs 
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associated with full-tinie residency on a campus; (2) a potentially lost 
generation of'young teacher-scholars for whom there awj a- limited number 
of/teaching positions and jW» prospects ^of unreasonatjly low beginning 
salaries for those who do'^d teaching positions; (3) a demoralized 
faculty whose real income continues to fall sharply, whose it^bility within 
the aoademic conmunity has come to almost a complete halt, and whose roles 
as teachers and researchers are endangered by institutional retrenchment 
prwgrams; and (4) institutions whose academic programs are now m^sured 
not necessarily in'terms of quality but rather in cost-benefit analyses 
li^^ose ability to innovate and experiment have been reduced sharply. 
Htgher eLatior, is a national 'resource which reqOi res attention to, all of 
' i'ti'needi Students a/e at the center of higher education and therefore 
require the"^highest pri*r**</. but without qualified faculty and adequate 
facilities the goals established in^the Higher Education Act are endangered^ 

Our reconmmendations for ^changes in the authorisation .for the Basic 
Educational Opportunity Grants a're designed to insure that studfents^.from 
disadvantaged and low-Income families wil||Jntinue to^eive ™x1nH^ 
support. The Basic Grants program way designed primarily for the«W-^ 
stu^lents. '.• We have recoirmended increasing the maximum B«ic ^ 
Which represents a 28* ificrease^e'r the>esent maximj. Since January. 
1977. the cost of living has increased by almost 20,U^In effect, the prb- 
V.' . posed increase refljgts the need to provide a Bas^p Grant which in r^al 

. pilars equals the bIsIc Grant authorized by ^ Higher Education Amendments 
-^^.^"^ ofr976. To protect^aga^Mst further erosion of the Bas^ Grant, we have " ' 
reconmended a cost-o'i-living Vrease for each of the years that a student 
" receives a Basifc Grant. We think this is a fair and equHable resolution 

■ ^\^^ of a very difficult prbbler^Jph confronts students «nd the Fe.deral 

government alik^. ^ ^ * ■ \ 
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Elimination of the one-half cost restriction serves to promote both 
access and choice, in that it would permit lov/-inco(ne students a much wider 
choice of insti tutions , "including those out of^ate and those with pro- 
grams more uniquely ^i ted to the specific needs of students. The current 
restriction discriminates against the low-income student who is required 
by financial circumstances to enroll only in low-tuition institutions, 
whethe^ or not such institutions provide the curricula which students need. 
One (jf our currant and primary concerns is that as the cost of living con- 
tinues to rise an increasing number of Students will be limUed to those 
low-tuition institutions close to home. This is not only unfair to students 
who live in areas with lii^ited educational, faci 1 i ties but it is also 
unfair to those students who attend Institutions which deliberately seek 
to maintaij) a geographic balance among their students . 

The Supplemental EducatioiTal Opportunity Grants continue to play a sig- 
nificant role in student assistance. In 1978-79. the United States Office 
of Education approved 3,587 instUuttonal Supplemental Grants l^rogr^ms 
estimated to benefit over 460,000 students. It has been our position that 
if there were a true entitlement under the Bas^c Grants the Supplemental 
^ Grants could be eliminated. We are* not yet at that point, al thou^j ^we^ 
should make it a reality by the mid-1980's. A student aid package consist- 
ing of a maximum Basic Grant, compensation provided under the College Work- 
Study pmgriMii. institutional. State or privafbly financed grants and ^ 
schoJ^jrfsh i ps , and a low-w^st 'loan program should provide adequate financial 
ass'is'ance to low and middle- income students at the majority of our insti tuitions 

Such a proposal would require full funding df the'Bas id* Grants, State 
^ J? 

Student Incentive Grants, College Work-Study, and a Federal or State loan 
^^^ogranff omparable to the present National Direct Student Loan program. ^ 
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\e cootirue to support our earlier proposal that Supplemental Grants be ^ 
awarded Tdirectly to students. In addition, they should be available to 
students who enroll on a less than half-time basis and the maximum award 
should be increased from $1500 to $2000, 

During the past two decades our Association and our State affiliates 
have strongly supported the State schol arshi p' programs . The State Student 
Incentive Grants were designed to stimulate those States Which did not 
have need-based scholarship programs. The ^uccess of the State Student 
Incentive Grants program has been unheralded, grossly underestimated, and 
largely unappreciated. The States have overmatched the Federal grants by 
as much as 15 to 1. We* note recent developments that include coverage of 
almost all nonprofit institutions under the program, expanding the number 
of States which provide shcolarships to part-time students, the expansion 
of both portabiltity plans and reciprocity agreements among the S^tes, and 
the growing interdependence of Basic Grants and the State scholarship 
phJgrams. These are eitcouraging developments. More attention needs to be 
paid to the portability issue in order that students may have a choice of 
institutions which more adequately meet their educational requirements. 

One option would be to require that a percentage of the Federal State 

»\ » 
Student Incentive Grants should be set aside by the States to finance out-of- 
state scholarships. We also believe that the matching percentages under the 
program should be shifted ^^^Jl^t?*® ^ minimum 6055 contribution by the 
Federal government. The distinction between initial and Cj)ntinuing grants 
should be eliminated and the maximum award should be Jj^irf^ased from $1500 
to $2000. Also, States should be encouraged to include part-time and less 
than half-time students. 

I' 
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In concluding my remarks, I urge the Subconmittee to consider seriously 

•the growing financldt strains upon Institutions of higher education. The 

current inflation threatens the stability of our institutions, creates 

uncertainty among our students, and demoralizes our faculties. urge th^s 

Subconmittee to recoimend reauthorization of all those programs desffned 

to assure students of adequate financial assistance. And we also urge you 

to address the issues confronting our institutions and faculties. Your 

actions will be a signal to society as to the level of priority you attach 

to higher education in the 19yO's. We Appreciate Uie fact that over the past 

two years Congress and the President have d^iberately singled out higher 

education for a higher priority of funding. We want to see that liigh 

priority continue into the 1980's. We look 'orward to the final enactment 

In this session of legislation creating a separate Cabinet-level Department 

of fducation, whose responsibilities will include adflfinistering the programs 

} 

which Congress finally approves for roauthor i zati on . We welcome the 
opportunity to work closely with the new Department.' Similarly, we appre- 
ciate this opportunity to discuss with the Subcoiimittee our thou()hts about 
jthe programs you are now considering. 

! Mr. KoRi). We will call on each of the rnenibers of the panel to 
comment on their statement, add to it or highlight it. and reserve 
our question^. 1 will call first on Mr. Packer. 

STATKMKNT OF JOKI. PACKKK, I.K(;ISLATIVF; I)IRK( TOR, 
liNITF^j j;! ATK S STUDKNT ASS<)( I ATION 

Mr. 'rACKKU. Thank you, ('hairman Ford. It is once again a 
pl(»asur(» to be here before this committee*. We hope to be here 
again on the other programs, the loan programs and the work- 
study programs. . # 

Mr. Ford. By the way. have you got any internal memos from 
over at HEW? 

Mr. Pa(^kkr. Not lately, but you will be the first to get them if 
we do. ((ieneral laughter.]^ 

The programs under review today, the three* Federal grant pro- 
grams, are of major irnporbmCeTx) students. We have always firmly , 
believed that grants nry^hv preferred and most sensible method 
for financing liigher education for low-inconu* and lower middle- 
income .students. Tlw grant programs shoulji provide for the ba.se 
to insure* access mm, if possible*, choice of institutions. Only after a 
^tudent*s grant aid eligibility has be*en exhauste*d should he/she be 
required to work or take out loans. 
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Higher education is vital to the well-being of a very advanced 
and technological society su||h as ours. College benefits not just 
those involvtd in education directly, but all citizens. 
^ The current programs, Jiasic educational opportunity grants, sup- 
plemental educational opportunity granti, and State student incen- 
tive grants have growrn steadily, sometimes rapidly over the last 
several years. In general, vie belive thev have worked well. Accord- 
ing to the Bureau of the Census in 1967, there was a 48.3 percent 
difference in college enrollment rates between students from those 
families with incomes of less than $5,000 and those from families 
with incomes over ^15,000. However, by 1976, this gap had narrowed 
to 35.8 percent. 

Significant progress, but a sign that there are still more steps to 
be taken to insure income does not remain a barrier to attendance, 
recommends that new language be adopted that would 
clearly define BEOG as a true entitlement' program. In 
theory it is an entitlement, that is the student applies, a calcula- 
tion is performed on their financial situation^ and if they qualify 
under the formula they are supposed to receive the amount they so 
qualify for, n 

As you know, in reality the award levels are subject to the 
political and fiscal whims of Congress. If insufficient levels of 
money are appropriated then the schedule of reduction takes effect 
and almost every student has his/her award reduced. This situa- 
tion has occurred several times, including the academic year which 
is just ending. 

USSA and several other groups including ACE, COPUS, • 
NASFAA and SHEEO believe that the BEOG program should 
become, as it is intended to be, the cornerstone of Federal student 
assistance. 

Unless it is made a true entitlement, the cornerstone will never 
be firmly in place and will perhaps undermine the rest of the 
student aid structure. 

USSA, along with ACE, COPUS, CCSSO, NAICU, NASFAA and 
N.J., urges that the BEOG maximum award, now authorized} at 
$1,800 be increased. Between fecal year 1972 and fiscal year 19|80, 
the Consumer 'Price Index wWl have increased by if) percent, yet 
the basic grant maximum will only have risen by 28.5 percent, 
from $1,400 to $1,800, ' ' ^ 

Clearly, the lower income students who are dependent on BEOG 
as an access program have been and Will continue to stagger under 
the burden of increased college costs unless the award level in- 
creases. Raising the maximum award will also provide for award 
increases for the middle-income fafnilies recently made eligible by 
MISAA. It will also offset the problem of the number of eligible 
students being reduced each year due to infiation affecting in- 
comes. 

A maximum award of $2,400 in fiscal year 1981 would be neces- 
sary to maintain the value of the original grant, Sirlcd this might 
prove* expensive, if implemonted in one jump, USSA has r^^Com- 
mended a series of step changes which would bring the mfl^irnum 
to $2,500 in fiscal year 1985. While we do not have detailed cost 
data on such an increase, a rough estimate would place the cost of 
every $100 increase in the maximum award at $.^50 million. 
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Our third proposal is the^ one we have just talked about, which is 
that the half-cost provision should be completely eliminated. We 
find it to be a completely arbitrary and inequitable rationing 
device which^'simply says, if we can't give you enough money to go 
to a higher cost school, we are not going to give you enough money 
to go to a lower cost school. 

The Carnegie Council— wQ have a quote from them — has said in. 
the past. 

li<)w-incorno Htudents frequontly have only one feasible option for poAtnecondary 
education: attendanco at a nearby low-priced public institution . . . but the present 
liniitatioiyof the BE()(^ f^ranl niaken it iinpoHsible to cover noninstructional coHt 
which ni/% make their only practical choice between not attendin^^ at all, or attond- 
inf( on a part-time basis whil(» workinK- 

Onjy the lowest income students who attend lower cost colleges 
are adversely affected by the provison. A former staff person at the 
Brookings Institution has said the provision ''punishes the poor.'* 
We think that should be completely eliminated. 

I would just note in response to Mr. O'Keefe's presentation that 
some of the options he laid out, I think, would- have very strong' 
political implications in enacting them, because a lot^ of the 
changes there would primarily affect'the lower income families by 
reducing their basic grant awards. 

I would find it hard for this committee, or (x)ngress, for alter just 
last year passing MISAA to provide additional funds to middle- 
income families. Turning around and fiddling around with the 
basic ^rant program and taking away a lot of that^money. 

I will skip ovef some of the more minor, basic ones and pick out 
a few of the major ones. One of our other proposals for basic grants 
it lo extend the total number of years that a student is eligible for 
the program. (Currently, 4 years of eligibility is the maximum 
allovVed except for a few very specific circumstances articulated in 
law. 

We believe, and several other groups have also recommended 
tlial, eligil)iH(y should l)e extended to f) full ac|idemic years or the 
ecjuivaleni for (hose attending on a part-time basis. We believe 
tliere are many valid rcvisons, in addition to the two stated in law, 
why students must go f) years to obtain their degree. 'IVansfer 
students invariably lose credits, thereby forcing them to attend at 
least an additional semester beyond the norniaL-Cight. We see no 
reason why these people shPfiTM be penalized.' 

Oitr other recommendation for basic grants would treat inde- 
pendent students with dependents the same as the family of a 
'^deoendent student in calculating their basic grant award. MISAA 
did that for tliese students in regards to their assets. Tliere is now 
treatment in consideration of assets between all categories of 
students except for the single, independent student. 

We tliink that the same treatment should be extended to income, 
•because right now, a married student with lier own dependents 
who is going to a scliool has to contril)ute between 40 and 50 
percent of their income, while a dependent students' family lias 
only to contribute about 10. f) percent of their income and we see no 
reason why a given family's income sliould be tmated radically 
different if tlie student is a cliild or the stud(Wt i.s a parent. 
Parti(*ularly witli an increasing number of older j^tudents going to 
scliooK many of them l)eing lieads of households, we tliink this 
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chiinKe would simply reflect the current realities k college enroll- 
ments, r u • 4 1 
couple of other recommendations we have tor basic grants— l 
will skip over these in the interests of time and turn to supplemen- 
tal grants. • , . .. . j 

There is no quesj^on that SKOCi continues to be a vitally needed 
program, particuiiirly for higher cost institutions. With average 
costs about at public colleges and almost $5,600 at private 

instituLLons, it is clear that a basic grant of $1,«00 or even $2,100 is 
ivtTt sufficieiit to assure choice of institutions, and for very low- 
. income students perhaps not even access to public colleges. 

USSA, as set forth below, believes that SKOG neefls to be ex- 
panded, more closely tied with BKCKJ, and made to serv^ additiona 
populations. 

USSA believes that the title IV program needs to be Waced in a 
broad conceptual framework. We believe that to the extW feasi- 
ble, student's need should be met through a combination </f family 
contributions and Federal/State grant programs first/ through 
wo!-k-study and/or other employment second, and by loails as a last 
resort. We have advocated for some time placing a sUautory limit 
on th(* percent of need— cost minus family contribution — that can 
be met through loans. ,,ooa 

We r(»comniend that percent be this limit. C^^rTIWrsely, UbbA 
proposes that a statenuMit be added to section 4()/<)f the act which 
would clarify the intent of the grant programs-Zwhich would be to 
meet 70 percent qf student ne(*d. Our amendnufnt would do this by 
s(*tting this as a' goal^'ihereby not creating urtdue restrictions on 
thr campus financtil aid office. SucliNi goal \|till help students to 
Ix^tter phin the financing of tluMr ediicatioif^if tliey can make 
rough estimates l)aSed: ()n tliis guideliiu^ of Ijlow much they may 
rec(MV(» in grant aid. i 

Tliis goal is in line witti tlu* n(*w campus i|llocation formula OK 
lias implenuMited for distribution of campus-l)as(Ki funds, which 
states that SKO(\ should provide, in c<)iVjunction with family contri- 
butions and oth(M- grant aid. 70 pei'cent of student cost. In fall l!)7r), 
on th(* aggr(*gat(\ 7-1. (i perc(Mit of colleg(* costs w(m*(^ met by grant 
aid and family contributions. Our s(^c<)n<l proposal . for coordination 
for SK()(; with BKOO. by setting tlu* minimum funding threshold 
for SK()(; at 20 perc(Mit of the basic gr*ant appropriation. This will 
ifisur-(* that SK()(} ke<*ps pac(^ with incr*(*ascs in college costs and 
ificr*(\'is(»s in HK()(} and Uuis remains a viable* pr-ogram. S(W(M-al 
groups. hav(^ rec()nim(^n(l(Ml this tvp<* of linkil^f^, including ('OPUS, 
(X)FHR, NAKHI. and NJ, 

W(* se(* abs<^lut(ny no purpose lor tin* distinction b(>tw(HMi initial 
ycNir and contimiing y(^ai' grants and I think such a distinction 
creat(*s additional l)Ur<l(Mis on the institutions and has Ikmmi, in 
(MTect, ign<)r(^<l by (.'ongt'ess and tlu* appropi'iat ions proc(*ss. 

Looking at th(» maximupi SKOOt award. w<* would increas(* that 
from th(* curi-ent $l,r)00 to $2,000. The cumulative* piaximum a 
stu<i(*nt can r(*c(Mve for tin* lull titn(* th(\v ar(* in sch<tt)l is $1,000. 
W(* would i-ern()V(* that and simply lnak(* it $2,000. in (^flect, tim(»s 4 
years in school. $Hj)()0. ' • 

Again, according to the AnuM-ican Council on Kdncation, av(*rag(* 
c()II(*ge costs will ()(* $r).H0O by lilHf). 'rher(*ibr(\ un<l(*r tlu* expan<l(*<l 
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levels, we recommend the most grant aid a student could possibly 
receive would be $4,500 basic grants and supplemental grants, 
which Would still be less tha*n the average college costs for all 
colleges by 1985. 

Looking at the minimum SEOG award, the other bide of the 
picture, current law mandates that that be no less than $200. If a 
student has need lower than that, they simply get nothing. Again, 
we think that is an arbitrary figure, particularly for SEOG, We' 
would like to see that lowered to $100 which we think can be 
administered'on a cost-effective basis that can provide some mean- 
ingful help to lower income students, or students attending in 
certain situations. ,^ 

Other things have already been brought up to the committee for* 
extending aid to less than half-time students. We spoke on that last 
week, so I will not dwell on that again. 

Two other major things we recommend for SEOG I wanted to 
touch on a little bit. The. whole area of graduate student financing 
is an area which I think has been very largely ignored by C'ongress. 
th(> administration, and by a lot of the higher education irpups in 
recent years. We would recommend taking some smallsteps to 
help solve this problem. > \ 

Currently.* graduate students are totally excluded from any of 
the F'ederal grant programs. Except for loans, the only program 
that they are eligible for under title IV is CWS. 

The Federal Government has sharply curtailed its commitments 
to graduate ed^ication in recent years, and has even tried to zf^ro 
out several existing fellowship programs. Something needs to be 
*done. 

In many cases, graduate degrees are required to enter certain 
professions. Without adequate assurances of financial aid. low- 
income students, many of whom are minorities will be forced to' 
incur tremendous debt burdens or not attend at all. 

IJSSA proposed that institutions be allowed, if they so desire, to 
utilize up to 15 percent of their SFIOCJ allocation to give grants to 
graduate students. 

This will. not entail any additional appropriations, and we think 
it will help to start solving this probh»rn. 

Our last proposal with supplemental grants would revise the 
allocation formulas in law that allocate different funds among the 
States. The current formulas for supplemental grants as well as 
the other campus-based program^ are all based on enrollment, or 
other factors, that we feel are particularly relevant to the pro- 
grams. 

SKOCJ is a need-based program, yet the money goes to States 
based on enrollment. We don't think thjs makes any sense, since 
funds go to students based on financial need. Because of the cur- 
rent ft)r>nulas different States receive differing |H*rcentages of their 
approved funding request for SKOCJ. Thus, a student may get 
vastly different amounts of SPXXJ. not because of differing needs, 
but because of hovy their State fared under the formula. 

IJSAA recommends that th(^ formula become need-based. Specifi- 
cally v/v would set SK()(; apportiornnent as 70 percent of the 
aggregate^ state nvvd for financial ai(l)[ The spt^ific formuhi would 
be set by the ('ommissjipner based or/such factors as We aggregate 
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cost Jf education in the State, the aggregate family contribution 
and the amount of BEOG funds received by the State. This would 
follow the principles established in the new campus allocation for- 
mulas based on the Huff panel recommendations. Any new forniula 
should probably be phased in and include save harmless provisions 
to prevent major abrupt shifts of funds between States. 

One last point about any new formula based on need. In order to ' 
insure that institutions and States do not raise tuition and fees 
simply to increase need and thereby capture increased Federal 
t dollars at the expense of students, we propose that institutional 
cost increases which rise at a faster rate than some set indicator 
perhaps the CPI, would nOt be counted in the new need of the 
institution, unless tha institution can justify to the Commissioner 
why such extraordinary costs should be covered. 

Similarly, the formulas should set some maintenance of effort to 
prevent States and institutions from drastically reducing their 
share of financial assistance. 

Looking briefly at the State student incentive program, a couple 
' of major proposals we have there. The first one vs/*ould be besides 
some things that pertain to other programs, to establish what we 
call a rolling base year Supplemental grants now requires a main- 
tenance of effort on the State's part, but it is based on the year 
* that they first ever got money under the program. For large States 
like New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, et cetera, they are vastly 
overmatched in State dollars to Federal dollars. 

As Federal dollars increase, they do not have to increase their 
State's share, because the maintenance of effort provision dates 
from several years back. 

We would like to see, as Federal dollars increase, that States 
increase their share also, which is what the intent of the program 
is. This could simply be changed by changing some language to 
establish a rolling base year for a maintenance of effort which 
would continually update the level that a State had to maintain for 
their program. -^^ ^ 

Our other basic, change w itk S9 IG would be to establish a set of 
new incentives. Currently, ^-pr^rams from State to State vary 
widely in what type of students are covered. Only 113 States give 
awards to part-time student^, while only 7 provide portability of 
grants. USSA believes that it is in the best interest of students for 
these programs to more broadly cover different types of students. 
To require as a condition of participation that all States do these 
things is not feasible, since in many States the State shares far 
exceed the Federal share. 

If additional mandates were placed on the States, they would 
probably drop out altogether. New York would be a good example. 
Their State share is over $200 million and they get $5 or $() million 
from the Federal Government. They would not be willing if the 
Federal Government said you have to include pai^-time students to 
do that, because it would cost them about $20 ^nillion to $;{() mil- 
lion in additional State money. 

So we propose that once appropriations rise above $100 million, 
portions of such funds should be earmarked only for those States V 
which do specific things, in our proposal: (a) include part-time 
students; (b) graduate students; or (c) allow for portability of 
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grants. In this way, no State is penalized for not expanding their 
program, while tRose* States v/hi^ do respond to the new incen- 
tives will be rewarded. COPU<'?rFui,s proposed similar amendments. 

Let me stop here. We have* some other proposals in our official 
recommendation here that I submitted to you, but 1 will skip over 
those for flow. I just want to mention one last area on grants 
programs, which is the processing of applications for these 
PVderal aid programs, an issue* of currcmt, hot controversy, so to 
speak. 

We think this whole process is vitally important to the* whole 
program, because*' you can \mvv all the* moiiey in the woi ld availa- 
ble, but if pex)ple cannot get it because* th(\v do not und(*rstand the 
application process or the application process is not working, that 
is not going to make any difference. 

We beli(*v(* that we nee^d to simplify the whole* .syst(*m, not just 
tlie form as is curr(*ntly being worked on, but the* whole system of 
who pi()C(*.sses tlu» forms and what services ar(* provided by the 
pr()C(*.s.s()rs. • ^ 

We* r(*ali?(* tlu*r(* are certain probl(*ms with l(*gislating the out- 
line of the* pr()C(*ssiiig .syst(*iTi, but wc* think it is important to 
rec()mm(*n(i c(^rtain spetTtfic items whicli we hojx* will put some 
c(*rtain degr(*(* of rationality into a very irrational .syst(*m. 

'rh(* pi'oposal that we r(*c()mme*nd would do several things. 

First, it autli()ri/.(*s the* ('oiTUTiission(*r to (*stablish a commr)n form 
for. all n(*(*(i-l)as(*d F(*deral stud(*nt aid programs. W(* hope* and urge 
tliat tliis form will hv simplified from tlu* current forms. As you 
know, OK is ah'c^ady moving in tliis (iir(*cti()n. 

vSecond, it autli()riv.(*s tlu* ('()iTiiTiissi()iu*r to contract with private 
pr()C(*.ss()rs, as well as Stat(*s, to proce*ss tliis foi'iii. We strongly feel 
tliat one* way to simplify tlu* system is to allow all proce.ssors 
c()nipl(*t(* (*(lit-: c()rr(*clion, aiul printing of output d()cum(*nt func- 
tions. This would rcj/juce* tlu* mntibei* of age*nc!(*s a* studeMit must 
d(*al wit h to oiu*. V 

Currently, a stu(l(*nt appli(*s. Tlu*ir application g()(*s through the 
basic ^rant program, tlu* national proc(*s.s()i\ or a suppU*iTu*ntal 
sat(*llit(* pi-()C(*ss()i-. If they use* a s^i+rllitc* pr()C(*ss()r aiul tlu*y have* a 
c()rr(*cti()n. they hav(* to deal with both tlu* sat(*llit(* proc(*ss()r and 
the national proc(*.ss()r ami it cr(*at(*s a v(*ry confusing situation for 
tlu* stu(i(*nts. 

Tlu* (*l(*ct ronic tap(* (*xchang(* across country wc* think is a v(*ry 
confusing j^yst<*m. 

Our third part of our proposal would mandate that this form, 
which w(* hope* will be the* oiily oru* iu*C(*ssary for the larg(* rtiajor- 
ity of students, he pr()ceas(*(l at lu) charge to the student. USASA 
has consistently ()pp().s(*d charging iu*(*(ly students a I'ov to t(*ll theiti 
how much iTU)iu*y tlu*y will g(*t I'nnn tlu* (I()ve*rniTu*nt.^ 

(Currently, basic grant prograitifj do iu)t costj tlu* stuelcMit any- 
thing,.l)ut if you apply for campus' fui'uls you h/v(* to pay a f(*e of 
$r) or .s<) to fiiul out how much nmnvy thv Fe(l(*ral CIoveriutuMit i.'; 
going-tc) give you. We thiiik it is rather straiige, to say the l(*ast, 
asking iu*e*dy .studeiits to pay a private* ageiicy in()iu*y so thjit the* 
private^ age!u\v cail te*ll th(*m }u)w inuch iTu)iu*y tlu^ Fe*(l(*rnl (J()ve*rii- 
iTu*nt is going to giv(* them. I know of no oth(*r F(*(leral aid program 




that causes someoae^ to pay a fee to be told whether \hey are needy 
or not. ' ^ ^ ^ 

The fourth part of our proposal **would provide that reimburse- 
ment to the processors include reasonable costs for monitoring of 
the quality of financial aid services, information dissemination, 
training and counseling, and research and development activities 
to keep pace with technological advances in the field. 

The fifth part of our proposal Would allow for a supplemental 
form. As already noted, we believe that the core fornf can be the 
sole document for most students.' However, we must recognize that 
there, are certain institutions which will require more data. The 
supplement should be coordinated with the core form. 
Lastly, our proposal would mandate consumer input in the 
^ design, implementation and evaluation of -the system. 
^ In closing I want ta once again thank you for the opportilpity to 
be here today. *I would be happy to answer any questions you may 
hav^. \ -A • , . 

^Mr^ORD. Thank: you, Mr. Packer. 
\Mr^oci4n*.^ * / 

STATEMKNT^^(>I<I FATRK K W, KOCIAN, NATIONAL DIRKCTOR, 
(!()At.lTI()N \()F*INI>P:PP]NI)ENT C()LLE(;K ANI) UNIVERSITY 
STUDENTS ^> 

Mr. KociAN. Thank yoil^^Mr. Chairman. My name is Pat Kocian. 
I am the rttitional director!^ the Coalition of Independent College 
and Univefslty Students, ^allM^COPU^ COPUS is irv its ftfth year, 
now, and is honored to work with yojrand Mr. Buchanan in> sup- 
porting your advocacy of the best of educational opportunity. - 

I should add that this is my first time before your subcommittee. 
I am appropriately hyonored and nerN^TOS^ have already appeared 
before the approprijitions subcomrrmtees and it is nice to know 
that I have a friendly^mdience today. 

I feel much more assured knowing thiit Jpel Packer agrees with 
most of what I say. I may be able to cut this short. 

Before going into our recommendations, I would like to lay out 
the two pr^^mises on which our recommendations have been devel- 
/ oped and are offered herc^ First, we believe that the structure in 
which the Federal grant programs are contained is fundamentally 
\ sound and should be retained. 

If we desire a system of grant aid that is rational, relatively 
integrated, correspondent to the sitructure of American higher edu- 
cation and consistent with the principle of equal opportunity^ then 
we should all be delighted- to know thal^oyg/predecessors have 
already developed such a model and, roughly, enacted it into law. 

The curren)[. grant programs represent a surprising, maybe even 
inadvertant wisdom^the kjnd of wisdom that inexpNcably biit reg- 
ularly and fortunately, results fronuthe American political 'pfeocess. 

BEO(J, SSlG and SEOG exemplify the widely— if not univer^ly 
held principle of a shared Wedepal, State, and institutional partnei 
ship in reali/jng equal eduaational opportunity. 

On the other hand, the coupling of a standardized student entit 
•tiement— BEO(jr— with a locally based, individually sensitive pro*-' 
gram— SE()(J — represents a fundament^ly important rwognition 
that the diverse needs of millions of stodenis attending thousands 
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of institutions are better addressed by decentralized decisions, 
rather than by a single, presumptuous nameless bureiaucracy in 
Washington. 

Let me jump into basic grants. Like Joel of the U.S. Students 
Association arui .many other associations, we strongly urge the 
• establishment ot' entitlement in the basic grant program. We think 
that this shows that a half-entitlement Remonstrates the inconsi^- 
ency between the operational design of the program and the fund- 
ing design of the program. 

If we want a rational system of financial aid, we cannot allow 
the cornerstone of that to be threatened every year by^appropri- 

'^xAtions. We must found our financial policy on one absolute, and if 
w^sqannot guarantee that absolute, we might as well toss in the 
towel in trying to have a rational system of financial aid. 

r In addition, we propose to raise the national award. Joel laid out 
the reasons pretty well. We found that I believe, with inflation, 
dealing with the Consumer Price Index since the founding of the 
program, the basic grant award probably would be $2,400 maxi- 
mum award for fiscal year 1981. 

I say if we want to have a rational -System, if we want the 
program to meet the needs it was designed to meet, then we should 
raise the maximum award to the same level that it was originally, 
^f this is politically difficult, and I suspect that it may be, we would 
urge that perhaps we could postpone the $2,400 maximum until 

nOHH, but functionally it wofild be better UTdo it sooner. 

V Wo also suggest marginal step increases in the BEOG maximum 
mvards: small, perhaps $100 to $200 a year. These are small in- 
creases and are not likely to have big, inflationary impacts. But, at 
the same time, they can be a lot of help to 'students who are getting 
'$;}()() to $000 annual tuition increases a year. It may help offset 

. that. 

We have something to say about half-cost. Why do I not come 
back to that? 

Other concerns in BEOG, we agree with many other associations 
again relating to the irrational distinction between dependent stu- 

^ dents and independent students with dependerits and assessing 
eligibility for' basic grants. We think we should eliminate that 

Y distinction. 

We also — I cannot say this officially, but I cantiot see any reason 
why wo would not be amenable to lowering the minimum BEOG 
award if^people like Dallas Martin and NASFAA tell us we can do 
it without un^ue administrative hassle, 
t joying olto supplemental grants, we think this program very 
wlp represents the coordination that was built into the grants 
se(?tiou title IV. It provides supplemental aid to students who, by 
virtiiJt^cof a basic grant or a family contribution, already have a 
hopf of a college education but still need financial aid to obtain it. 
^ It is institutionally based, and thereby sensitive to costs as was 
^ \qtendejj in determining eKgibility. So SEOG h'as twp constituen- 
cies: fVst, the lowest income students for whWm a BfiJOCJ fjjone is 
ot enough to make it, and then there is^the mod(m\le income 
shident who will be eligible for no more than a token nasic grant 
t Ns facing the kind of college costs that the students that 1 
enl>fa^e of upwards of $7,000 and more. > 



The problem, then, if SEOG is the logical program, the funding^ 
mechanism is inconsistent with that logic. Basic grants tend to 
grow by leaps and bounds, and SEOG has grown very eratically* 

Largely, I would imagine, because of the"*Hk Congressman who 
has other things to think fi\ BEOG and SEOG look alike. Change 
the first letter and they look duplicative. They throw their money 
• into basic grants and as far as we are concerned, they have done 
their bit for financial aid. 

We all know that SEOG and BEOG are not duplicative. Congrg^s 
has tried to deal with this problem by instituting the thresholds. 
While I would think there are some problems with thresholds, I 
could pick one of them. I hardly need tq remind you that there are 
some people in Washington who do not respect the threshold con- 
cept. J r 

Every year we have got to fight to protect this program. \i does 
^tioi seem to make sense. 

Another problem with the thresholds is they are inflexible. You 
have to wait every 8 or 4 years before we can adjust them as what 
i»-evidenced as to what is a new need. If we do want a rational 
system of student aid grants, we have to assure absolute funding 
relationships. 

So We agree with what Joel bas proposed — or Joel agrees with 
what we have proposed. [General laughter.) 

In a sort of double threshold for SEOG, the first one >yould be 
tho floating threshold which would be the SEOG appropriation, but 
would be related to the BEOG appropriation by percentage. We 
have proposed 25 percent. 

The second threshold wouy be a dollar minimum which we 
propose at $500 million. I believe it corresponds to the most recent 
institutional requests for an SEOG. 

The second threshold will more or less— it is a safety. We figure 
with this sort of double-threshold concept, we may be able to feel 
secu^ about the problem in the appropriations process. Elsewhere 
in SEOG, we agreed thkt the State allotments should be based-on 
aggregate need. It seems that the State allotment formula for 
SEOG is probably one of the most irrational pieces in tijie IV. 

Perhaps I do not understand the pfogram well enough, but I 
cannot imagine why there would be substantial disagreement 
among us about basic SEOG allotments on aggregate need. 

We would also urge an increase in the maximum SEOG award 
for reasons that Joel laid out pretty well. We also think that the 
cumulative SEOG award is kind of redundant and if you have a 
yearly limit, alfjo a limit of 4 years or 5. 

I have noticed about :{() typos In the last half hour, and the chief 
one of which is the last page is missing. [General laughter.) 

But I will try to ad lib that. [General laughter.] 

That is doalitjg with SSIG. We believe that SSKJ has been, as far 
as appropriations, the weaking of Federal student aid and is Jogi- 
cally— and, wo would think, politically— the most compelling and 
appealing of Federal student aid programs beca*s(* we are pulling 
in a lot of State money from all of those obsc(*ne surpluses that 
they have down there. [General laughter.) 



The problems with it have been primarily it has been underfund- 
'ed and there is so much variations of the programs. So, in general, 

we propose an increase in the authorization to $150 million. 
, We agree with the rolling base-year concept that was given 

earlier. . * ^ • 

• We also have pro(!)osed in our own legislative language we sub- 

• mitted a two-tier concept, an additional incentive concept. Now, the 
Criteria that you want to use for the second tier of allocations, 

while it is up for grabs, there are two of them. One, we would like 
to see the institution of portability much more widely among the 
State programs. I think that is probably one of the chief com- 
plaints. 

There are two kinds^ of portability. I think you could offer the 
States either one on that, but it is allowing, nonresidents studying 
in the State to receive SSIG grantg, or allowing State residents to 
take their grants to other States. 

The other concern we would have js trying to expand the pro- 
gram to, as Joel mentioned, part-time students, graduate students. 
Of the new, emerging constituencies, SSIG is going to blossom one 
of these years and it is going to be the program of* the future^ 
It will probably be quite wise for our Federal policy to try to 
direct our program towards its constituencies. 1^ 

Let me roll back to half-cost a little bit. COPUS strongly sup- 
ports a retention of the half-cost provision within the current 
framework of student grant aid. Despite its controversy, we believe 
that the half-cost provision is clearly logical in- a student aid struc- 
ture which seeks to encourage the widest opportunity of education- 
al choice for all students. 

Now, as far as I have been able to undei^stand 4t, from looking at 
the files and talking -to people, the^fr^revtwo^kinds of arguments 
about'the half-cost. j I 

One of them', on which our rt?fci)mmendalibrris founded, is based 
on incentives for student choice; the other is based on institutional 
recruitment afid revenue. Unfortunately, the latt(\r argument has 
obscured the former over the years. 

In the institutional brawl, we find on one sid^ the high-cost 
colleges, usually independent, fearing that the ren;u)vaH)f the half- 
cost provision will seriously impair their ability tcy compete for 
student enrollments with lower cost, usually public, institutipns. 

This lost enrollment, they assert^ arfd the lost revenues it repre- 
sents, constitutes a grave threat to independent institutions which 
must rely substantially on tuition and student aid revenues for 
operating expenses. 

Some higli-cost institutions, however, particularly fiighly presti- 
gious ones, doubt thai their reoruittnent is significantly affected by 
Federal fJfrant ^:)olicy, and are not too concerned about'ixalf-cost. 
Thus» there is some division in those ranks. / 

the (Aher side of the institutional debate are the lower cost 
st^ttitio/is, who for all practical purposes are not too. concerned 
«boui the potential for increased enrollment with the removal of 
tjie half-cost but instead can foresee substantially increased BEOO 
revenues from currently enrolled students now. affected by half- 
cost. I 

9c 



' ^ I have looked at some figures for community colleges which were 
metxtioned here particularly. They stand to receive almost windfall • 
gains, ghoulB half cost revenue^ bfe eliminated. We have no prob- 
lems wtth that, but I think it is important to know where the two , 
institutional combatants are coming from, r ' « ; 

I Given today's economy, and the projected decrease in nationwide 
doUege applicant pool, one can understand and genuinely sympa- ' • 
thize with the vtistitutiona} concerns. But we feel that bgth sides, / 
both pro and con, are arguing from concerns that are divorced ' 
from the real questiop that half cost represents: Do we want a 
student aid poli(5y that limits or encourages a student's choice of 
educational program?' 

One of the groups that COPUS represents, we believe,'m the 
future, A/?ould be college students. It is\for them that ^e. support 
the half tost college provision. i# 

, We cannot help but wonder and worry what the impact on* these 
student^s would be if , the Federal Govfernment offered th.em a fuil or 
substantially full subsidy to live at home and attend the communi- 
ty college around the corner. * ' 

How does an entitfed, full Federal subsidy to attend the local 
\ branch State college affect a lowrincome^high school student s per- 
ception of educational opportunity in the- bigr wide world? I wonder 
how many low-income students can resist that kind of inceRtiye,- 
and how many low-i«come families would oot pressure* their kids 
to take-' the sure thing, and not the unknov^p awjay from home? 

The pr6bltem is, do we want a financial *aid system after all thes? 
* years that tends to* encourage students^o choose Jtl^eir education qn 
the basis of dollars rather than academic need? 

But it would by no means be amusing fcfr' Federal finaitrial aid 
policy to facilitate tracing loNV-income students into low-cost col- 
leges. The removal of half cost Jis an inadvertent but effective 
discrimination in educational opportunity. 

Don't get me wrong. COPUS has'no penchant for- self-help. Per- 
sonally, I would be happy to see every student get a free ride. Nor 
do we want low-income students, or any student, unable* to t)btain 
the rinanciataid necessary to attend any college chosen. But thfe ^ 
answer t0 this need is in the same sj^stem of 'which half cost is a 
-/^calculated part: full and balanced funding for -the campuS-based^ 
programs. Any student denied needed 'financial aid by half cost 
should be able to obtain that did fronv campus-administered arid ^ 
State funds; this is the promise of the Federal, State institutional 
partnership of the current grant programs, if they are appropriifte- 
Jy funded. The idea of half cost is not to withhold needed assistance 
from any student, but to provide that, aid in the^ jmost^, neutral 
manner, in order to enhance the opportunity of all students to shop 
in the-educational»market. ; ' * . ' 

The haif.-cost provision exists, we 'believe, \n 'i\ comprehensive* 
system intended to make availableHhe full offerings of Americiyi - 
higher education to all students. We, think that is a worthy otyec- 
^ tive of F'ederal ^^tudent aid policy. 

Opponents to half cost— one particularly orli fny left— oftentimes 
.quote the Carnegie Council on Poltcy Studies in yi^her Kdu'ca^ion, ^ 
in its l!)7r) report proposing the elimination ofjj^hv provision: "Low-' 
income students (Vequently have on4y one fettsible option forr post- v 
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secondary education: attendance at a nearby,46w7 
«tUuti<>n;-^ \ ^ ^ . A- ^ 

Mr. foRD. May I interrupt you for just a nriorrffnt? 
' We have some guests in the back of the rgjjjlpi wF)0 are educatbrs 
representing, iij part, higher education in ,|Jart, elementary 
ahd^ secondary education, from the/PeopleJl^^lepublic of China. This 
com*mittee ver^ recently had the ple^l^ure of responding to an 
invitation to A^isit Peking, ^nd we spoilt 3 very productive ^ayS in 
meeting^ with repre^ntatives of ^!<J(ication there who gave the 
Chairman o/ the committee at lejfj^ a very valuable education in 
terms of what they perceive ^oj^ not only their jgoals, but their 
immediate pro&lems in educatifi 
'I would like them to noticei^^ that would be a little bit 

.unusual in. their country, L^ink, because we h^ve at the table a 
representative ^f a studeif^ group, a second representative of a\^ 

, student groaj);' and a rei^sentative Of faculty members represent- 
ing the Association of ymftversity Prpfessors. ^ ^ 

The point that Wijs^st madfe wa^ that the two student groups 
are pmbablyKmore ji^u^ half cost with each other 

^ tbirythey are witj^the institutipnal people or with anyone in the 
Qfovernment. 

; ^ But the impq^nt difference that you might note is that one of 
{the student fO^ps speaking her;& represents students who are in 
. nortgovernmjBmal higher education institutions which -we refer to 
as private aft^^ here, a phenomenon that I do not think you have 
to be conc|Mied with. lUeneral' laughter.] 
I hopor^mat someone back there will convey to our guests our 
appreciation thatyou feturned oui%visit and are here ill 
the Uj^iied 'States observil^, not only the way we work here in 
^'^i^m^ion, but the way in which our very complex educational 
syjjj^mn operates in the country. 

are Iboking forward^ to future exchanges, because we feel we 
much to learn from our friends in China and we hope to be of 
lelp to them. 

For the benefilv of the people at the table, one of the most 
difficult thing for our friends in China to understand with respect 
JLo student exchange programs is the fact that we charge people to 
go to school. They wonde^why the Federal Goverhment, as a 
prautical matter, does not pay for people to go to college. They are 
not alone in that concern. [(General laughter.] 

But it is one of the serious problems with respect to diweloping a 
student exchange program in that our students can go there for 
edicatiortal opportunities virtually free of charge but it is not 
possible to do it the other way, because we have not figured out 
how to get Harvard and MIT d^ay from tuitio;i and housing costs. 
[(}er>eranaughter.l ' \ 

Thank you very much fpr paying us a visit. ' ^ 

■ M^r. J^a(:kkiU|^,I j^y.^rited to add for the record that pne of the 
interpreters fof th\ii'«gromi 4^^ n feHow named Jay Heilder.^on who is 
one of mv predecess()r.*]t.*i§^a(>gislative director of the National Stu- 
dent Lobb>^who testified f/n reauthorization of the Higher Kclwca- 
tional. Act in 1975. 

Mr. FoRn. Then, Jay, you are prepared to describe who these 
radicals are at the table, [(ieneral laught(^\| 
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. Thank you very much for commg^^ 
Voice, we do not wish to disturb you,r discussions. 
Mr. Fomi Go right ahead. I am sorry, but ^they only had a 

moment. 

Mr. KociAN. Thanks. I needed that. [General laughter.] 
I am actually about through. In sum, I xyas-just saying that the^ 
idea that' if the elimination of halT cost is necessary because low- 
income gtudents often da not have any other place to go but to the 
low-cost community college down the street is not very compelling 
* to me. I think, on the other hand, our objective is to make sure 
that those students are pot trapped into going to the low-cost 
community colleges down the street. I would lil^e to have .-them 
have that bpp6rtunity. I thinly that is a goal that all of us have, 
and I will quit wHile I ahead. • . 

Mr. Fdliu. Thank you very much. • * - 

* Prof. Henry T. Yost, speaking on behalf of the^Committee on 
Governmental Relations of the National AssoclfttitJn of University 
Professors. 



STATEMENT OF HKNRY T. YOST, CHAIRIViAN. COMMITTEE ON 
I (;OVERNlVIENT RELATIONS, AMERICAN ASS(K:IATI0N OF UNI- 
VERSITY PROFESSORS 

Mr. Yost. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and'Congressman Buchan-- 
san. I appreciate this opportunity to appear before the subcommit- 
tee. - V 

Since tjiere is so much testimonyxthat.is overlapping this morn- 
ing,! will make a very- brief surfini^ry of my prepared statement 
which you already have. ' 

We support the reauthorizatj^on of the basic grants, the supple- 
. mental grants and the State student incentive grants, but we hope 
the subcommittee will consider some options for improving their 
effectiveness in assisting low-income and middle-income studefits. 
^ What \ve are going to recommend is based on a central concern 
that fewer than 15 percent of the present adult population are 
college gra^luates, while over 50 percent are high scf^ool graduate^ 

The goal of^equal educational opportunity, which our association . 
endorsed prior to the enactment of J^he Higher Education fi^ci 6f 
1965 requires that in th^ 1980*s we make a major effort to increase 
the percentages of col legfeJ graduates. We think that such a goal oah 
be fulfilled, blit only if we have a slrong partnership between the 
Government and the academic community. 

We have made three recom|T<fendations fcXr changes which we 
think will improve the basic j^ifants program. 

First, it is necessary ta increase the maximum basic grant from 
$1.H()() to simply to keep up with the rise in the cost of 

• living. 0 

Second, it Ms necessary to protect the basic' grant from further 
erosion against inflation by providing a cost of living increase to 
those who receive continuing grants. 

Finally, it is e.ssential that the one-half cost be eliminated in 
order*; to allow low-income students a much greater choice of insti- 
tutions. . e» 

A major fic.st step wt)uld be the elimination of a family contribu- 
tion rate for low-income students and its reduction f6r middle- 
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income 'students. At a very minimum, I tl^nk will support H.R. 
272 which Congressman Drinan testified about, this morning al- 
ready. ^ I ' ' 

Our eventual goal for the supplemental grants is to' eliminate 
them whenevei; the basic grants become a tYue ent^ement. Until ' 

» that time, however, we believe that the supplemental grants should 
be increased ffom a maximum of .$1,500 to. $2,000. We think they 
• should be made available to students who enroll on a less than 
half-time basis and we believe that they should be awarded directly 
by the Federal Government to the students rdther'Hhan, as present- 
ly, through the intervention of the.institutions t^emselve§. 

We strortf^y support the reauthorization of the State studfent. 
incentive grants, because they contipue to be so successful i/i carry- 
ing out their purpose. The States, in many cases, have overrmatched 
the ^Federal grants' by as' much as 15 to 1. While the development • 

.)ias been uneven, we think that recent developments in the pfo- 
grahi are encouraging. 

We have suggested in our statement that, in order^to encourage 
the States to improve portabihty of State scholarships,, the' law 
should require that a percentage Of the Federal money required 
under the SSIO program be set aside by the State to finance out-pf- 
State ^scholarships. In addition, the maximum should be increased ' 
from $1,500 to $2,000. 

c^The distinction between initial and continuing grants should be 
eliminated and ^he States should be encourage^ to irtclude part- 
time and le^siKan half-time students. 
y In our conclusion, we ask the subcommittee to consider the 
*• y impact of the current fina'ncial crisis upon the acaiJewiic comnhuni- 

/ty. The present situation throttles the institutions, creates^jmcer- 
tainties among our students and demoratft!;es ounfaculties. 

Whil^^ our {)rimttr)A.. concern today is the reauthorization of^the 
student assistant program, we i^rge the -subcommittee to address 
the issues confronting our institutions, faculties, iind students. We 
are looking forward to a continuation of the high priority for the 
funding of^major higher education programs. Wo are also looking 
forward to workmg clo.sely with the new Department of Elducatioif! 
which w^^ hope this Congress will create, and which we hope^will l^e 
responsible for admTnistermg the programs that you recomrnend 
' .for reauthorization^ , . v > 

1 appreciate this opportunity to discuss these issues with the 
committee. ' • ' 

' Thank you very much. 
Mr. Fo^i). TBank you, Mr. Yost. 

I will start off with Mr. Packer, p^ir.st of all, I am pleased Xo see 
th^t it is possible for the faculty and ^tudeqts to agree basically on' 
F)nnciples inNthis legislation. I do not think you ought to be any 
different than anyone else in disagreeing on half costs. ^ 

It demonstrates that even idealistic young people tend to vieW 
issues- from the perspective of their own position, which is a nice 
way of saying that you are j)resently prejudiced 1n favt>r of the 
constituents you are serving and that is what you are supposed to 
be doing. * 

It is. not very helpful to us, however, in tryirtg to balance v^hicY( 
^f the.se constituencies are going to make the njost on loftns. 
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I know all of you talk about making the basic grants program a 
true entitlement. I think that is what we really thought was going 
to happem It does not operate that way. That has been pomted out. 
So I do hot think we need to get intp that. 

But^r am^interested in what both student organizations ;have to 
i^y about the independent students, because I have recently discov- 
ered that, while we have made some progress with respect to 
independerft students,, somewhat to ray embarrassment, I found 
that jji'Ogress has not reached a former constituent who is quite 
upset. ' ► . - 

He points out to me that the distinction we make between the 
single, or unmarried, independent studept and the married inde- ^ 
pertdent studenVdoes not sfeem to make much sense. 

It is a distitiction that literally cuts the married, independent 
student out of consideration of changes that we made in the -Middle 
Income Student Assistance AdL( . 

' Both of you are^suggeStmg^a method of changing thatjn the 
case of Mr. Packets^ou suggest that we deal with the percentages 
on thd assessment rate which range from 10.5 percent foy depend- 
ents, 75 percent' for single independents, 50 percent for independ- 
ent students witH jdepefidents, and 40 percent for students with two 
or more dependents. ' ' 

We corrected the problem with respect to the independent stu- 
dents with'tfependents but left l\anging t)}e independent student 
who,>has depf}ndent§, but is not neC^gsartly ilnmarried. We start on 
the assum^on that a Ja^iily of fcAir with afa income of $15,000 or 
$20,000 needs help, if there is not a husbarijd and wife situation. 
But if there is, in fact, a husbalitl a^md wife sJtuatiion, and i^e wife 
who wants to attend ^cHool 'arfd^he husband is the breadwinner, 
we ignore thfeir true situation and assume that they can pay for 
her college. ^ 

For some reason we believe that was eith^rmi oversight or lack 
of sensitivity on our part* * ^ , , , 

I hopq the staff is going to be able to come up with a solution 
that will not caus^ OMff* to line the tanks ujr in front of the 
building. ItjeneraU^ughter.] . , 

• But -clearly has been brought up enough times now to indicate 
very fordlfully to me that that is- the oi^sQ. ^ 

May I the student represehtatives about another issue that 
was raised m the BEOG program Monday by a panel of students. 
A student pointdl out that, if you interrupt the process by which 
you go tonittllege and go out and work for a couple of years first 
before entering college, or interrupt college and^o back and work 
'and retura to college, the present system of considering your previ- 
ous year's income for the purpose o( eligibility presupposes that*' 
you are going to continue earning at that. level after giving up your 
job to go back to college. 

The suggestion, I believe, that ^yas made by the students was 
\hat the sttident aid officer of the institution be given the ability to 
determine wheth^, in fact, the previous yearns earnings was relat- 
ed to what the present year s earning expectation w6uld be. 

Now, the 4*eason that the Office of Education has developed the 
use of the previous year is .because/it is something that you can 
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measure. You 'have a tax retdrn, or somithihg 'else like that, to * 
deal with. \ ■ , , . , - 

Recognizing the reluctance that has been ^pressed 'fti thq past 
by students'^to accept the efficiency of Ihe administration in these 
prt)grams, we expect Njat; if that kind of discretion were gi/en to a 
student aid officer to make a detemination, they would recognize 
circumstances indicating a, drastic reduction! Presumably if a stu- 
dent is making $15,000 or $18,000 a year before returnihg to school, 
* the assets acquired during that tinie are still being taken into 
a^;cpu^^t. 

But, if you use ^ast yeare incbme and. you have a student who is 
making $18,000 a year on k 2-year contract to dig ditches in Alaska 
or whatever and now returns to school, the presumption is that ^le * 
continues to make $18,000. ' ^ ' 

VVould you, as representatives of the- student associations, be, ^ 
willing to see the studient aicyi^ficials have authority to waive the 
previous year "requirement arrtr make that a subjective determina- 
tion- on eligibility ^on the basis of their pwn observatichi-oP- the 
' current status of the student? * 

Mr. KociAN. I will let Joel answer this; I have not studied the 
question. My gut reaction is anytime you can employ the campus 
concept, the finjincial aid officer, you are bound to get a much 
more accurate assessment of student need. So I ,do not have any 
particular problem with that. 

Mr. Packer.' It is an interesting problem. A couple of different 
factors. * ^ 

Basic grants does allow, under very specific circumstances, the - 
student to file a subsequent applic^iyon to have their awai^d based 
on current year income but, because there are very limited 'circum- 
^stances, such as complete lo^s of employment, most actions apply to / 
the disability of a 4)arent, or death, for most independent'students ^ 
it does jiot solve the problem that you refer to where there is a 
severe loss, but the person ^ay still be working part time. For the 
campus-based programs, the analysis that is performed does utilize, 
^or independent students, current year information which is some- 
thing we have always strongly supported. 

There have been, unfortunately, some attempts by the Office of — 
Education iry the redesign of the cufrent form to change the system 
in the change of the form, so that for the campus-based programs, 
also it .w6uld shift to what is called prior year, or base year, data, 
so that even in that program, independent students would have 
their awards calculated, initially at least, off of, previous year 
incon\e, .with the financial aid officer option to change it. 

We strongly oppose the campus-based programs, any shift from 
prior year to currerit year income as in the basic grant' pro- 
gram——* ' , 

Mr. Ford. Do you not have that the other way around? ' 

Mr. Packer. .Excuse me? Yes; from current year to prior year 
Excuse me. For the basic grant program. I guess there are two \ 
y ways to deaUwith i\}e problem. One would be what you 'Suggested, . f 
. which I do not think we. have a major i)roblem with, although that 
does somewhat deviate from the overall nature of the progran) 
which 18, in its entitlement formula program. The campus financial 
aid ofticer does^ot change it around. 
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♦You have to take a look at\how much flexibility you have, and 
how that might affect things. ' ^ . 

,The other thing is *to amend the basic grant programs so that 
that ^analysis of independent student situations is performed off of 
current *yeaf income. 

I realize when you get into the question of is it verifiable or 
measurable, but if what you afe measuring has no relevance, than 
you can measure it and it can be nice and precise, but what is the 
•sense? • ^ '/ 

It is like somebody going in for k-pair of shoes and asking what 
fs your hat size?^We can measure that, but if it does not have any 
relation to what the purpose is, then fine and good. 

An even broader solution Is ^ have it based off initially perhaps 
the currfent year data and perhaps offer tHe flexibility to change it 
back, if they feel tha£ that might be too liberal or lenient or 
whatever. . ^ 

I a^ee with you, thou^, that it is a problem anjd we need to 
find some way of solving it. ' 

Mr. Ford. Well, ttie Intern'al Revenue Service has been collecting 
an' estimated tax for ydars on the basis of a form filed with you^ 
tax ^return estimating for self-employed people, or business people, 
what their income for the current year will be. That is the basis by 
which you make your quarterly payments in^anticipation.of a tax 
comparable to the withholding that occurs for wage earners. 

There is a limit on the tolerance for error, which is only imposed 
whten there is the feeling there* is fraud involved. That, seems t(^ 
work very well. They never ask for a change in that. It does back 
to the fifties, I think, 1954. ; ^ 

It ha& worked all that, time without any request for a change. 

I suppose pou mighfbe able to suggest that students are taxpay- 
ers, too..! suspect that politically that is the most difficult problem 
^in tl-ying to]" get flexibility so that there^is residual concern. that 
students in institutions are looking for ways to rip off easy Federal 
mon^y without providing or achieving the goal that the Federal 
rrioney is spent for. 

Mr Packkr. Mr. Ford, if I could just comment on ^hat a little 
bit. L do not think, and I hope you docjiot think so either, that the 
majority of students, or even -a signifijcant minol^ity, are trying to 
rip ofT the system. J think— I would think ^ven the Office, of Educa- 
tion would agree. . • 

I . know hm> Kornfeld has'^stated that most of the problems in 
terms of pieople getting larger awards than they are entitled J:o is 
not due to deliberate fraud bufmore confusion. People are" not 
understanding the application, or making simple mistak^^ or what 
have you: I just wanted to mention that for the record, that we 
strongly feel that it is very little, a very minimal amount of direct 
fraud anipng students. . ' 

I think they are generally fairly honest about their financial 
situation^ for this program. X 

Mr. Ford. You mention here the portabil\ty of SSIG.* I think, 
Joel, you were hefe in 197() during the 1976 conference. 

Mr Packer. Actually, my predecessor. / - 
kMv, Ford. The discussion was mostly of t^he alternative that was 
suggested by^COPUS this morning; that is providing for portability 



by* giving money to a student to leave the State for hisyor-her 
«educ^tion. - , ; ■ ; i 

We came to the conclusion that it couldjnot be dorife then because 
so many of the States -had programs .Wherein fhe Federal money 
was just a snfall portion of the total* monfty expended, ^nd it waa 
pretty hard to use that very little club to go after the dinosaur. 

I am looking at a tfeble showing percentages of Federal money in 
State grant prog»am^. In New York, 'it is only 2.6 percent. In 
Pennsylvania, it is §.5, and it ranges up to. some 16 States where 
apparently m^J^infe has achieved its purpose, because *they come- 
up to 5Q percent and stop there. * n i j * 

There are a couple o^ others. Virginia stops at 49.5; Maryland at 
48.9— because they have all of these impoverished suburbs. [Gener- 
al laughter.] , 

. North Carolina, 48.7. , . \ rc: *j 

c " Tom suggested a bad computer. They were shooting for 50, and 
Uould'not stop. ' ' « > 1 . xr X I 

When you get over on the other^ide, you find in Kentucky, • 
which we like to look at for obvious reasons, only 20 percent of the 
program-" is Federal money, fn my State of Michigan only 8.9 per- 

^^It would-be very, very diffi^iult to get the legislatures in /those 
States to let their money g9 out of State, but that raises a question^ 
that^vinaybe you can help us with. ' ^ . 

I was concerned at that time about spending money on nonresi- 
dential students or spending money oh a resident of the State in an 
institution outride Df the- State, asider from the political consider- 
' ations. I wonder whether most of the States cpuld* legally do^this? 
Mr. Packer. Let me attempt to answter. 1 agree with you com- 
pletely that to mandate the States/ have, portability is not very 
realistic politically^^ financially, or for other reasons. What COPUS 
has recommended, and our group has recommended is that there 
not be a i^andate but that a certain percentage ofTut\ds abdve la 
certain level, in our proposal, we are saying funds above $100 
million; that those funds be set aside and distributed among those 
States vAiich do have portability, so no State would lose any money 
than they m)w have, but would not be eligible to get t^ie allocation 
^of this new ^funding, in that the hew fund inf would serve ^ an 
additional incentive to perhaps encourage those States who feel 
they can have portability. » ' ^ u 

Ave are recommending it sort of as, an award for States that 
V^yWant to do .that. 

Regarding the legal question, I am really not that familiar with 
all 50 State constitutions. I believe probably ther greater legal bar- 
rier would be for students who are cominf put of State irtto the 
new Statp, counting them as residents, because I think most States 
p have some type of residency provision, as to whetHfc* tyou ^lare 
^nsidered a resident or not of that State for purpose of receiving 
State scAcJTarship programs; in- some cases a year, sometimes less. 

That whole area has always been a subject 6f litigatiorf about 
whether those are constitutional or imperrnissible barrjiers, so it 
does.get into a complex area. 
Mr. Ford. Is there any State that does not charge nonresident 
• students additional tuition? ^ - * 
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Mr. Packer. Not* that I aln aware of. - ^ . 

Mr. Ford. You also are the first ones to raise, during this reau- 
thorization, .the question of the formulas, a subject that always 
interests Mr, Buchanan and me. , ' 

In 1576, they ^ere completely neglected; nobody wanted to talk 
about them. But wh^r^ne looks, at the formulas, it is hard to 
understand how you can continue justifying some of these that are 
very clearly dislocations. 

The college work study, for exlimple, which we inherited; from 
the poverty ^program and trar/sferred over into higher .education, 
has three parts. Each^ State's proportionate share of the full-time 
» enrollment in postsecondary institutions;^the seCond, each State's 
proportionate sHare of the number of high schbol gf*aduates; and 
then third, each State'&!»sproportionate share of related children 
living irt families with incomes under $3,000. That last part made 
sense when this was part of the poyerty program and it made sense 
up until about 1973 when SEOG took over and the BEOG program 
came into existence, but what we discovered last year when we 
J'ooked at this pfogram was that practically no one from this 
income level was participating froih the college work study pro- 
gram. 

I should hot say practically no one, because a very low percent- 
age of the participants were from the very bottom of the income 
* level because of the advent of BEOG and SEOG money: ' , 

It seems that we are continuing to target the money on the basis 
of a population tfiat is not the population. It ha^ become the work 
recipient population. 

Then, over here in SEOG, we see 90 percent of the SEOG funds 
are allotted to States and other Bligible jurisdictions, and that is 
aEer the l(i-percent set-aside. According to the proportional share 
oP the national fiAll-time equivalent enrollment in post-secondary 
institutions, And w that purpose, we counted everybody in gradu- 
^ate school, even though we do not give tKem any money. 

This sounds like a real good deal for ^Massachusetts. [General 
laughter.] • ' • ^ . 

Mr. -Yost. Don't knock it. [General laughter.] 

Mr. Ford. But it leaves the question, again, of a formula that 
cou/its people for distributing money but doesn*t give any money to 
,the people that you count. We have cleaned up some of that in 
elem^ntaijy and secondary formulas. . * \ ^ 

We would like you to*look at these characteristics. 

I can see that the word must have gotten to the chairman now. 
Mr. Gaul is back her6 watching me play witH- formulas. [General 
laughter:] . • 

Thpn I wonder about the 'count of high school graduates as a 
development measure of the proper allocation, of these moneys and 
recognize that a member of this committee is from New Jersey but, 
for interesting reasons, they have a large number of high school 
graduates *nd a small number of college students. 

In short, I think that you put your finger tin one of .the things 
that is bothering a lot of people that nobody wants to talk about. 
Nobody wants to get. it\to a formula fight. ^ * <. 

Both of you are careful enough to 'suggest' that any formula 

change should have grant funded charges. But maybe we. will be 
• * 
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ableUo at least, take a look at the releMance of therformulas to the 
real world, and we hop^ou *will back up youii,recommendations 
this morning by ^oing some indepAident r Aear^ on them because 
the re^earqji around here is ftot trustworthy. » 
V get the figures I want, "and others who disagree with me on 
_what the element of objective wqyld be gfet the figures they want. * 

• We ask the Office of Education and the Assistant Secretary for 
^Education and the Congressional Research Department of the Li- 
brary of Congress and we g^t three different sets of figures:^ [Gener- 
al lailghfcer.] - ^ \ i 

So m^ybe ^ ^ I' * 

]\It. KoCian. You can trust us, Mr. Chairman. [General laughter.] 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Buchanan? ^ 

Mr.' Buchanan. Th^nk you, Mr. Chairlhan: 

I wiHtellyou, if we "have to get into other formula consider- 
. ations7T"am going to be very happily reliant on the statesmanship 
of the Chair. [General lau^t^r.] ' 

Because the Chair has such statesmanship and because the com- 
position of this committee is Michigan, Indiana, New Jersey, New 
York, Illinois, New York, Pennsylvania and Pennsylvania, Ver: 
mont, lovva and Ohio and 'oAe Alabama ^and one Oklahoma and,- 
thank God, Kentucky. [General laughter.] 

Mr/FoRD. may consider a second 10-percent set-asidev/[Gener- 
al laughter.] • , 

For Alabarpa and Kentucky. 

Mr. Buchanan. This may not follow exactly along those lines; I 
*am inclined. to 5gree with something you said in your staternent 
about which I have puzzled. Sdmeone has said anyone who likes 
sa6sage and loves law should nevfer watch.either one being made. 
[General laughter.] ^ ' 

Having been an observer and ^participant in that jtrocess for 
' <bme 15 years, L really appreciate what you Say: 'The current 
ifgrant programs represent a surprising, maybe even inadvertent 
^ . wisdbm, the kind of wisdom that inexplicably but regtilarly results 
in the Ame^^can political process." I think that tends to be the 
case, but I cannot understand something else you said — in short, 
" ''our problem is n^t the program but the appropriation " 

So much of ho\f\ the conflict and testimony, and ^o much of the 
essence of tKe problems we have to face in this committee is Vested 
in inadequate funding. I do not know why this wisdom hasn't 
inadvertently hit the Appropriations Committee. [General laugh- 
ter*.] ^ 

J do think that funding is at the heart of the prbblem, so there is 
not &ny choice. For example, if you had^adequate funding of ^^EOG,' 
as ^ou recoHMnend, and you had greater participation of 2-year 
C(|^leges in the SEOG program, *I wonder if that would not have the 
sanie result as the elimination 5f half cos*. 

Mr. KociAN. I think th&t would be preferable in that ygu would 
still be addressing th6 same need,, but you wouldn't be putting it all 
in one hand. I think that^is ver^^ important 

We were talking about low-inconte students trying to realize 
what kind of college choice they may ha^ve. If you can address the 
need and put in different areas like that, make sure that ^hat 
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money is available but not so tempting as to- preclude a student 
from looking elsewhere and expanding one's horizons. 

Mr. Packer. I think^that woyld help. It would b6 an, im^Jrove- 
njent over the current situMion,* but we would still have, as one of 
V our tea priorities, removal of th« half co^t. The basic gfant prd-- I 
X^rapris supposed to be the cornerstone program to build up this. If 
^nonly give them half a cornerstone, the whole system is going to 

topple over. ' r • 

So Ve feel very strongly, it has always beenr ojie of our major 
'priorities from the time the program was first set-up, it is just an ♦ 
arbitrary device. ' , % t 

I think, in Mr. O'Keefp's testimony, he reached the conclusion— I 
think it shovVed thatftjie major argument against it. is that it would 
^ost more money. That- is an* argument that we have never bought 
as reasons for not dc^ng things. " ^ • r ^, 

So I would say that would be, helpful, but not the preferable 

solution. , r 1 1 o 

Mr>. Buchanan. Would you care to comment further on that? 
Mr^YoST. On that? 
Mr. Buchanan. Yes. 

Mr. Yost. I would say, first of all, Mr. Kocian, the page he left' 
off is not the problem. It is the page he left in— — 
. [General laughter.] 

Mr. Yost. About the half cost provision thBt is going tp get, him 
the ''C*-. We .feel very strongly-^I think we are in agreement with 
• Joel Packer about, this— that if we are going to build a true entit]^- . 
ment in this country and we want to use an existing' mechanism, " 
then we want to strengthen the BEOG progrsmi at every point. 
Instead of trading off with gEOG's and beefmgahem up,, it seems 
to me much better to pare ihem down k little bit and beef up the 
basic grant program. . \ ' ^ * 

" The HEW testfmony is clear. It would cost you $250 million to 
knock out the half cost provision. I think it would. be*a reasonable 
thing for us to sit around and negotiate where we could find that 
$250 million and not necessarily look at title IV. There are a lot of 
other places w^ere we could find $250 million. . ^ 
> I dould also suggest some places away from the funding of higher 
educatioh wherp you could ftndv>$250 million but dp not get me 
started on that. • * ^ 

Mr. Buchanan. Thank you, sir. J* , • 

I know the SSIG program is not on less than half time*, but I 
wonder if it is a possibility, for providing eligibility for less tR^p^^ 
half-time students? 
' Mr. Ford. If you would yieW, I think, as a matter of fact, some of 
the State^id provide grantsfbr less than h^lf time, do they not? 

Mr. Packkk. I think there are two or three, possibly, that do it. It 
is very limited. Yes. I think, fhat is another area where Ifess th>m 
half-time students can potentially be served. 

In fact, in our recommendations, we recommend changes that' 
would allow States to do that. T'here is some technical language in ^ 
the law now that Would prevent a State, te^dhnicallv, at least, ^mm 
using the Federal share to give that to less tiian half-time stud^s. 
It is the definition of ''in attendance," Which means you have to be 
going at least halftime. " - , 
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, , You Could change those words, which«^ould allow them to dp so. 
We 'would have* no objection to using that as one of perhaps several 
peripheral mechanisms to giVb aid to4ess than half-time student^, 
but the reality is, I do not think every State \frill do that. We mav^ 
have the majority, of States not even giving aid to less fhan full- 
tinle students. The larger States dp not even give aid to less than 
full-time stu^nts, so I think it would be unlikely in the near 
future that v^would^take two steps -when we have* not even taken 
the first one yet. . ^ * \ 

Mr. KociAN. Our earlier set of recommendations included, as one 

^ of the primary criterion for allotting an, additional tier of money in 
the second 4ier, that the State program^ included either less than 
* half-time students or graduate students, which is emerging as an- 
other need. ^ * * . 

Giving money to this. program has just been realized, and we are 
all kind of hoping that it is going £o boom. I think that- is thfe. best 
place to look right now, for meeting the^needs of these students. 

Mr. Buchanan. Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions. I arh 
sure you all appreciate that while I am confidient there' are ways to 
define, these programs, the funding pi*oblem does* make it a very 
.different problem for us. We Qould authorize, based on the pre- 
sumption that what w& authorize would be funded. That would be 
one route. But we have to authorizg with the awareness, and 
design programs to the awareness, that what we will authorize will 
probably not be funded within a country mile of that which wp 

^5>intend and desire. 

V ' ' That is^qyite a different set of problems. You Sre going to have 
to benefit^one kind of a^ institution, to some extent, if you beef up 
the assistance to other kind^ and you have to weigh low-income 
needs against middle-inCOme needs. ^ . • 

.1 do not, know how to escape those problems. 
Mf. KociATNj. 1 gjiess it is an age-qld problem, but 'I' would say the 
threshold concept is^ a good example of the authorizing committee 
in trying to assert its muscle, and I will encourage you to keep 
fighting. 

We will be right behind you. (General laughter.] * ^ 

Mr. Ford. Just one comment with respect to Professor Yost*s 
suggestion. Tom did a quick calculation on the rest of the Higher 
Education Act other tha^ title IV. You hiy^e only $240 million in 
appropriations for all of the other programs, so we are not reaUy 
going to get much fat out of those. 

Mr. Yost. I guess we will have to look elsewhere. (General laugh- - 
ter.J • . 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Don Holec, chairman of'the Title IV Committee, the National 
Association of S'tudent P'inancial Aid Administrators and director 
of financial aid at Purdue University. < 

ISTATKMENT OF DONAM) HOlix . CHAIRMAN. TITLK IV ( OM- 
MITYKK. NATIONAL ASSOC lATION OF ^STI DKNT j^ lNANl lAL 
All) AHlVllNISTRAlt)RS AND DIRJ^X TOR OF FINAN( lAL All) 
PI RDliK PNIVKRSITY 

Mr. JIoi.Kc. It is a pleasure to bO-here, Mr. Chairman, to have* 
this opportunity to testify" and discuss some of* the student aid 



issues relative to the FederaF^graBt prOgfams. I-wan't to commend' 
"--^VQU on, not only holding these. hearings .bij^t also for inviting the<v 
.^H^h*r 'educ^tton associations to. submit proposals pn il^^ir r^corti- .- 
4(niendatiQns for chang<js to^tlie student aid legislation, rtlbic-.this^ . 
^ 's the. first time tbfrt has, been don§» arid it js certainly ver^elpful 
Jo see where everyone js coming from and. what agreemehts we ' 
have, .and x^here there are issues that still, ^eed further discussion. 
:jVhat I would like to discuss . this morning »re somef of our 
•• pacific recOmmendatio^ns feljiting to 'the supplemer^ta'l grant prb- 
^ gram and the basic .graht .progr.am. They really center' around ' 
. three very.b^isic goals >v,hich we.are tryingvto accomplish with the 

- • reauthorization 'pro«^ss. . 

^ Tfxe first goal is to provide a reasonable -and CQntinuing financiaU 

base ior the existing ^Vrant^d Sllf-help. proglfams.to assure cur- " . 

- . fet\t and future students that^^eir goal-of obtaining poStseeondary 
/education will not* be thwarted^ due to insuffioieint finlincial re"- 

V soui^ces. , ■ . . " , - / " _ - — ^ 

T*here is a nefed- for a .period of^ability iri the JFedera'l student 
aid programs. A number-df changes, some legislative," soni^ admin-/ 
istratiN^e, ^ave occurred. The pYe^s is picking; bp different recom/' 
mendations, particularly regarding. budgets. There has caused ufr- 
,. certainty on the part of students and parenjts regarding thq future 
funding of student -aid progri|ms. Students, parents- and institution^ 
^ need to know what funds will be available to pay fora colleee- 
education. ^ ^ 

' ' To reach pur first gpal, we recomnpend the fo<lowing: / ' 

First, make the basic grant program a true errtitlemenl program* 
which we know is this corpmittee's intent. ' * • 

Second, jpxtond'thej'basic grant and supplemental grant programs t 
, through June 19«(;. This wquld give the programs time to 
^stabilize f\nd mature. • ^ . .. >— ■ ^ 

■" ^ Third, increase the basic grant award by $]()() a'frnually to take 
. inlo consideration inflation, which is causing the cost of education 
to rise each yeur. / , 

' i^n^m'^Pu-'"'7^''f the maximum annual supplemental grant to " 
Ibis-.level would provide roasofiabic choice for jnany stu- ; 
dents without th(^m incurring unreasonable debt burdens ^ 
hifth increase the threshold levels for th^i supplemental grant'- 
. he national direct student loan and college work -study programs ' 
. lo insure a conti»ued bdlance between -the grant and self-help 

programs avii+lable for students. - 
. V Our second goal is to tr^^.to provide more flexibility in the Krant ' 

' programs io adequately address'the unique needs ?md -circum- > 
stances of individual students. The /Federal gn«it prog«»ms- ant^ 
, , doing a good job of .serving .most st/dents. At the sqnie time we 
niusl, be sensifive to individual circutnstances 

We recommend, that the basic grant and supglemenral ^rant 
''r°f^'''!"':^,^^^th be extended to allow participation fbr a full f, years 
of eligibi ity or until .suCh time as the f^tudetif actually receives 
their first undergraduate degree. Many students, lof various re-i- 
sons such as ilhiass or personal circum.stagces. changes in degree 
objectives, or transfer from one school to another, find it^necessarv 
^ to attend college for f, y^^ar.s in order.to get their degrees. Kxpand 
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ing'th^ireligibility for the grarit programB to.5 years would help 
them maximize their educational potential. j^«r,jfjnn t 

Second there are sections-iu the laWs dealing with the definition ./ , . 
of^ Standing pr showing evidence of a^«^l-^^^,°^ f 7,^W/Ta . 
'.iaV rii^t are obsolete -The educational amendments of 1976 a^ded a • 
r,utin\rff lints making .atistoctory academ,c . 
»PftH in their course of study, as determined by the institu«on. 

• Jt^L provision itself if sufficient to prevent &ny'abuse or mii^se 

^ ThlStoal that wa want to^chieve is to modify, the Ijurden/ 
•• «bme and costly reouirements ofthe programs lyKile retain ng the *> 

• necessarv safeguards to provide and insure program accountability 

■ X TntegrTtv We also, as I mentioned earlier are l^ing for - 
( fl^xibU tf 0 meet the needs of individual students We should 
. sSe toward removing unnecessary admin istr^iv.e burdens that * 

n?>t'fldd to meetine program ntent or objectives. We .should 
^ ^p?ovTde ?he mosS^^^^ delivery which will promote ^ 

-^'eTaTe It S'whiph I wpld like to discuss here W , 
first is the removal of the u&e o^Xal cost of education i^deCer- 
mTniig a student's eligibility urider the basic grant program and, 
replacing it/vith a new defiriilion of cost of attendance. , • 
. I ^ouTd/Cke to share with you a typu!al case as to how this 
provision affects a student, on a campus. Many institutions, such as . 
Purdue and others* will attempt to annqunce awards to students m 

'^AfZtl'rSe^ generally ne^d^t use standard hou,i,g 
allokSesf bSaWe do «ot know what the student s actual 
CO J will be on th% campus." As .1 am sure you y^U knowr^ 
' there are ^variety of plans for students who live on campus, a 
variety of meal plans, different costs depending on the-dormitory a- 
studdht inight b^ i^^hether they are^^ a smgle roonj, a dcJuble 
rodih* or a triple roomj and what have you. ' ' 

• Housing assignments are not made until summer, so at the hmp 
we make the awarS to the student, it is necessary for us to esti- 
mate a standard housing allowai^ce to determine the estimated 
basic grant for the stuaent n i • t a ^ 

Then, later in the year, at many institytions it-wiU be in Jun6 or 
July we have to determine what that actual student s housing- 
costs will be. At that Ame,-it is necessary to go back aiftf revise the 

• student's basic grant award. ^ ^ L,- 

If that student is receiving other aid, it is also necessary to revise 
the oth6t- aidtbecause if the basic grant award goes up and the 
student's needlias been fully met, it means that the other aid the 
student.receives must go down. . _^ j ii„ 

Then, we geUnte a third cycle at the time the jjtudeiit enrolls m, 
.r-ichoo\ where, Vain, we must check to ««« .^^eth^ or not the 
, student is enroll^) as n full-time, three-quarter or hAlf-time stu- 
dent. At an instiuTAon like Purdue, that is not ajroblem, because 
. - students, either pay one^^fee, whether they/ cawf 1^ hours/; 1^ 
hours or 18 hours. On thb other hand, nSany of our institutions 
charge on a ' per-credit, ^)asis, so if the institution estimated tte 
award based on th^ assumption that the, student would enroll for 
15 hours but then only enrolls for 12, it is necessary for the 
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institution to, once again, revise the ^stud'^tl^award for ihat pafr 
ticular semester. If the student enrolls for mor^han 15 hours^ it is 
revised upward. . ' . 

You have potentially two, three or more revisions going on with 
the students eligibility for basic grant andnheir eligibility for 
other programs. 

Looking at the impact of all of this, the' administrative iosts far 
institutions is high in terms of having to redetermine the Student's 
eligibility at least two three times' bef^ire a final award can be 
made to the student ^ 

Students get confused in thft process. They have difficulty under- 
standitig why- the award tod£?y $l,40p, tomorrow !^,500, and the ^ 
day aft^ $1,600. It is because, the circumstgincfes are changing, 
which affects their. eligibility. They haveja difficult time planning ^ 
their finances. Other aid programs are also afffec^ed, not just the 
basic grant, because if the basic grant i^rcreases^ something else 
will dec/'ea^Se. ' • ' „ 

SometkYies that decrease is going to be' in the work-study. prO'>\ 
gram. Trie student may already have started on a work;study j|6b . 
and, as a result, find that while they intended to work Say^O or;i2 ^ 
hours a week for the whole semester, the employer expected theiti 
to be thei;e arid they now find th^ir eligibility for that program 
decreased." As a result, the student is not able to work the amount 
\of time, or the employer is not abl^ to have th^i student there for as 
Wiuch as they expebted when they hired the 'student. . ^ 

All of this is caused by the use of actual costs to determine a 
student basic grant eligibility. 

Another asp^^ct to look at is who benefits from this kind of 
provision? The student who chooses the most expensive kind of 
accommodations on the campus lib going to get the largest grant. 
That can vary by as much as $200 or $300 depending on the 
difference in the room and board '^pcomodations at an institution. 

On the other hand, the student ^ho is most frugal and is trying^ 
to keep their expenses down, perhaps by choosing the lower cost 
housing ends up by being penalized by having the smaller grant. 
So, in essence, their attempt to keep their costs down is rewarded 
by the smaller basic grant. 

Students living off campus are liffected by this significantly. As 
you know, in the current program we have a standard ifTlTlOO 
allowance for room and board for stud(jnts who reside off campus. 
That figure 'has been in place almost since the inception of the 
pijogram. Inflation alone would say that the co§t ofca student living^ 
off campus is significantly higher today than it was 5 or G years 
ago. 

Just as a comparison, for your .information, under the current , 
rules for the basic grant program, our costs at Purdue for the next 
year will be $2,430. T^he real cost for that student, when you figure^ 
in what it really costs for room and board and miscellaneous per- 
sonal books and tuition fees is about $3,550? So the basic grant is 
actually only recognizing about two-thirds -of the reix\ cost of a 
student attending Purdue University. 

In summary,! we recommend that you replace the use of the 
actual cost with a new definition of cost X){' education that would 
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recognize what the true costs are for students attending a particu- 
^ lar campus and where they are living. 

^ Another concern is the matching provision of the supplemental 
grant program. The currerit statute provides that the students 
must be of exceptional finAncial need in order to qualify for a 
supplemental educational opportunity grant. That has been defined 
to mean that the student's family contribution be less than, or 
equal to, one-half of the studetit's cost of education as determined 
by the institution. While that, in itself, for th^sjiajority of^fitudents 
poses no real significant problem, it^does pose some promems for 
individual cases. ^ >^ 

Let me cite some of them for you. First of all, the definition of 
what constitutes a match is restricted. Not all resources qualify for 
• matching fupds in order for a student to receive their supplemen- 
tal grant. A student tUSy have resources to meet their need. after 
receiving their supplemental grant, but are not considered match- 
ing, y 

For example, if a student borrows under the guaranteed student 
loan program from a commercial lending, institution, those funds 
do not constitute a match for a supplemental grant A student, if 
their only other resource was a guaranteed student loan> could^not 

# have a supplemental grant, even though their nee5 might be excep- 
tionally high. ^ 

If a student who works off campus, the earnings for that job 
cannot be counted as a match. If the student works on campus or 
unfler the work-study program, that is fine. It is difficult for a 
student to understand if they already have a job and ar? forking 
off campus that they have to quit that job and work on campus,- or 
under vvork study in order to match the grant and in or^er to 
receive it. There are other government benefits, such as vocational 
rehabilitation and others that do not constitute match for the 
supplemental grant program! For the group of students that do not 
receive other title IV assistance or State assistance or institutional, „ 
this does pose a problem for them. ^ 
There is another group of students that have their supplemental 

^ grant matched by a work-study award. An institution will make 
that award for the year and the process is run like this. The 
supplemental grant vfiW normally be dispersed at the beginning of 
each semester, half of it each semester, or a third of it each 

auarter, depending on the institution. On the other hand, a stu- 
ent's earnings from employment under the work-study program 
will be paid generally on a biweekly basis or a monthly basis. An 
award may be made to a- student assuming that they are going to 
earn enough money under the work study program to match their 
grant. 

If, at the end of the semester you find that the student hasjiot 
earned all of his work-study allocation, the institution must bill 
that student, for part of the supplemental grant that was dispersed \ 
< to them. In essence, the student is the loser. They have not been 
able to earn all of the work-study and, as a result, they lose part of 
their gralit because of the matching provisions. 

There are also students that, because of their own living arrange- 
ments are able to live on a smaller budget. They are able to cut 
corners. Not everyone is going to spend the $3,660 average resident 
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student cost at Purdue llniversity. Some ^tuffents are g6in^ to find 
ways of cutting that cost, and as such, th^)/may dmd^ they do not 
|, need as much aid as is offered to them. / / . / / 

Some of those students are being f()):o^d to accept that loan in 
order for them to receive^ their suppleiriental grant, whereas, they 
might be able to do without the loan, / / 

Others are being forced into multipjfe loan programs. The student 
has a gfuarantded lojin program fw a part of their need or to 
replace t)ie parental contribution /ijat is efxpected. Th^y want to 
use that same program to borrowywhateve/ other funds are needed. 
If a supplemental grant is included with tneir aid package, it might 
not be possible, again, because i(F the maxching provisions. 

So these are all problems ttwt come/up^Not every student has a 
^^roblem with these, but th<^ cOme/iip and they restjict the aid 
* officer's ability to work with that student wd^put together. the best 
aid package to meet the mrticuJaip' ^tuden/s financial need- 

It also has an impact/in ter™ of thgAdpilnistrative burden on 
institutions to* continuously m<)nit^r>tjMiat process, checking every 
single payroll to i^ee tnat students ar*, in fact, earning the money 
that they need in order to mefet the^- matching requirements W^the 
program. So we wpdld recon^mend/that the statutory requiwmient, 
'the exceptional flnancial need cFause, retained, but that the 
provision which/ reauires the niatching provision be eliminated. v 

I think whep youWook at th^ time when the SEOG program was f 
created, that provision was iolportant. I think it is l^ss important 
today, since we haye expanded Federal programs. We have had the 
basic grant program creat^ since then. We have also had expan- 
sion of a number of State lirog^lims. 

Another^idea which ^we would* hope the subcommittee w6uld 
carefully consider during the reauthorization process is the current 
b&sic grant delivery igystem. As the system is curt^entl^ structured, 
the Federal Government contracts with an independent processor 
to receive and process financial data from students and^their famr- 
lies in order to produce an official student eligibility report for 
each applicant. 

Originally, thg. system was designed to insure that each student's 
award would be calculated in a consistent and equitable manner 
and subsequently notified of their program eligibijity, thus insur- 
ing that the entitlement feature of the program was clearly identi- 
fied. 

Since the program was enacted in 1972, there have been many \ 
changes to that process. We now have a system where various 
servicers participating in multiple data entry can process the appli 
cation and forward the data onto the central processor in order for 
them to produce the student eligibility report. Dr. Martin testified 
earlier of the interrelationship between the programs and illustrat- 
ed that the Federal basic grant process is still a distinct and 
separate entity in a rather complex delivery system. 

we would therefore (iropose that the operational functions beittg 
performed by the Government's- grant processor could more effi- 
ciently be folded into the existing need anftlysis services while 
retaining all the consistent eligibility entitlement features which 
are essential to the basic grant program. In addition, this change 
would greatly reduce the confusion for parents and studenti|| would 
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substantially reduce the paperwq^rk generated by a separate func- 
tion, and would provide fort a more efficient arid timely coordina- 
tion of-our student aid awards. J 

Under the model we propose, the studfents and/or their parents 
would simply complete the* regular ne#d-analysis document and 
submit it to pne of t}v^ existing need-anAlysis services. The service 
would in turn carefully edit fbd anaWza the primary data el€^ 
ments used in c^culating the studenf s eligibility ^or the basic 
grant program, an^ print the results on the output documents 
which they provide to the studpntMhe institutions, and tjie State 
agencies. The current use of the official student eligibility report 
would be eliminatedf thereby enabLmg the institution to disbul-se 
funds to students based On the-jesults of the output documents. 
. Magnetic tapes and /or roste;»r^uld be provided directly to State 
agencies by the existing nee#aftalysis services as is currently^one. 
Since more than 80 percept ,qf the students currently receiving 
basic grants identify the institution at which they plant to enroll at 
the tune they submit their basic grant application^, timely and 
efficient .announcements of all student aid funding, inciMing tl^e 
basic grant award, would be greatly facilitated. * ^ 

Those students not identifying the institution *at which they plan 
to enroll would simply take the Student's copy of the output docu- 
ment received from the need-analysis service to the aid administra- 
tor M the institution in which they enroll. The aid administrator 
*woula^nse this document to make a preliminary award and request 
an official copy of the output document from the need-analysis 
service. V 

funds for the program would continue to be disbursed to institu^ 
tions through the DFAFS system in the same mapner as they are 
currently. The institutions would simply complete an annual dis- 
bursement for submission to the Office of Education. Complete 
disbursement records would be maintained at thb institutioft and 
audited according to the existing procedures used for the* cafripus- 
based programs. Summary'statistics and program management in- 
formation c6uid then be prepared by the Office of Education. 

This model would^retain the primary features of the basic grant 
program which assure a consistent calculation of the student's 
award and a timely rfotification of eligibility. In addition to pre- 
serving the basic grant entitlement features, this model would also 
enhance the coordination of all student aid programs and eliminate 
many of the operational procedures currently being duplicated ber 
tween the basic grant and campus-based programs. / 

While we realize that the administrative and operational details 
would need to be carefully coordinated during the initial imple- 
mentation of this model, it would, in the long run, be a desirable 
^change and an improvement to the overall delivery system. 

There are other remarks, but in the interest of Jime 1 refer ^ou 
to the written testimonv that we have. 1 db want to thank you for 
the opportunity to testify here this morning and 1 would be pleased 
to answer any Questions that you might have. 

[The prepared statement of Don Holec follows:] i 
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Mr. Chalzmein and Members the Subcommittee, it is indeed « pleasure 
to httv» the opportunity to Appear before you t?o discuss the. Titlp IV Student 
Assistance grant programs. I am Donald >lolec, Director of Financial Aid 
at Purdue University, and current chairman of^ NASFAA's Title IV Committee. 
Accompanying me today is Dr. Dallas Martin, Executive Director olf the 
Assocjiation . • . " 

Before beginning our testimony today, allow me y> take this JUportunity 
to commend ^ the Chairm^ for initiating a sya^ffmatic approach in preparing 
everyone for those hearings. -To my knowledge this is the first time all 
of the associations in the higher education community .have been invited to 
prepare detailed- legislntfve recommendations in advance of the actual 
hearings , and the first time each of the members of the' Subcommittee and their 
staff h|^ve had the opportunity to j^view all thes6 recommendations in advance. 

In addition, we also applaud you for conducting three days of oVerv-iew 
hearings to help acquaint the Subcommittee with some of the critical *lssues 
which must be carefully reviewed in the. next few months. These activities, ^ 
coupled with the full set^of witnctsses scheduled to appeal; befe^fre this 
Subcommittee, dramatically illustrate your sincere* commitment to insuring 
that each and every issue receives full c^nslderatic 



i^^ 



Today we would like to briefly discuss some of the specific recommenda- 
tions which we previously presented to ycAi concerning tho HEOG and SEOG 
programs and to idontifY additional Issues for which wo have not been 
able to find complote solutions. 



• 
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We hive careftilly reviewed the existing legislation governing the 
Basic Grant *and SE<jJG programs, and have compared thes« to the actual adminis- 
trative and operational experiences .we have ha<i with these programs for the 
past few years at our institutions. Most of our gnint recornmencjations are 
.4esigned to meet three goiils.- The first goal is t0v, pySj.de . a re<i8o|\able and 
continuing financial base for the existing grant and self-help programs to 

assure current and future students that their goals of obtaining a post^econ- 

♦ .6 

dary education will pot be thwarted due to insufficient financial resources . 



To achieve thi* first 'goal we would recommend a. modification to section 
411(a) (1) (A) ^to extend the Bas^c, Granf" prograi|y|tt:ough June 30, 1986 and 
the adoption of language to clearly establiSHhe program as a true entitlement. 
Likewise, we recommend that section. 413A(b) (1) be changed to extend the SEOG 
program until June 30, 1986, These changes will help to provide program 
Stiibility and assure continuation of these vlAal programs. 

Other changes we have' recommended to achieve this first goAl ares 



1. To provide for a modest, annual $100 step increase in the Basic 



^ 1. To p 

■ ■ %' • --^ 

Grant Wximum award to help parents and studenbs keep pace with 

^ rising educational costs. This will also minimize the number of 

' * ^ ' students who will become ineligible from year to year due to 

increases in their family income, 
« . . 

2 To increase the thj;es'hold levels for the three campus-based 

\ 

programs (SEOG, NDSI>> CWSP) bo inr.ure that students will continue 

« 

to have a proper balance between grant and self-help funds in their 
aid packages. As you know, the threshold levels were initially 
established in 197^, The decision by the Congress to enact this 
section has proven to be a very wise decision in spite of attempts 
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• . by viiriou8^<>nliif^tration8 to eliminate or ignore these provisions. 

Xt institutions are tg be able to provide equitable aid pac)U(ge8 

to needy students, the continuance of threshold levels is essential . 

In addition, the levels must be increased to insure balanced funding 

^ ^' 

for all aid programs, • * . 

« .. * V * 

3. To increase the annual SEOG maximum award from $1500 to ^2000. With 

total costs already exbceding $6000 at many Institutions, il is^ 

essential ^hot the SEOG moximip awaft be increased. This would pro-r- 

^ vide low and middle-income students the opportunity to attend ins^i- 

tutions of their choice without incur'ring unreasonably high d^l^t buV- 
* 

• • dents. 

The second (jool we addressed in our recommendaxions is. to provide m^re 
flexibility in the grant programs to adequately address the unlquo needs and 
circumstances o f jji di vidua l^tudents . While the p;roqrams have successf ijlly 
served th^ majority of students, financial aid administrators continually 
are prpvepted from effectively meeting an individual^tudent ' s uniq^ cir- 
cumstances due to speci fic^ program restrictions ,. 

A frequent example of these restrictions is the current limitation on 
the number of years a student is eligible to. participate in the grant pro- 
grams. The Basic Grant program currently that a student may not re- 
ceive an award for more than four ^ years unless 1) he/she is pursuing a course 

V 

of study leading to a" first degree which is designated by the Institution 
to extend over five years, or 2) the student is unable to otompletb a course 
of study within four academic years^because of an institutional requirement 
that the student enroll in remecfi^^l courses for which uo credit in given 
toward the academic decree , 

Likewise*, the current SKOC; statute/; indicate that a student may not re- 
ceive supplemental grants for a |>i^i(id of moro than four academic years except 
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where 1) the student pursues a course of study leading to a 'first degree 



which is designated by the institution, to extend over five academic years, or 
2) the institution determines that a^stud<»nt*s particular circumstances 
*]^eces8itate an addfitional year of work in order to con$>lete the course 
study* -While J;i» .cui'rent statute >does provide sbine flexibility, studies have ^ 
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shown that many students require five years in order to complete their academic 
•degree. This is particularly true of many needy studentd who come froftv 
severely disadvantaged environments and need remedial work to prepare them for 
a regular cXmrse load* In addition, students frequently experience ^ delay 
in receiving their degree because of illness or otlfW personal problems. » 



Therefore, we recommend that the current restriction be removed by 

» s 

changitig the statute to permit a student to receive Basic or Supplemental^ m, 



Grants rduring the period reqCNLred to Complete his or her^irst undergraduate 

course of study at the institution, except that this period may not exceed 

five academic years as a full-time student. This change will provide instjl- 

tutions with more flexibility to respond to the unique needs of individual 

students without placing undue restrictions on the student. 

Still another change we recommended to me^t this particular goal is 

the elimination of those sections in the grant programs which refer to the 

student being in good standing or showing evidence of academic or creative 

promise, ^le Educational Amendment^ 'oA976 requir'e each student lAtt^ijding , 

* k 

an institution to maintain satisfactory progress acco/'ding to the standards and 

* 

practices of the institution. 

We feel that the satisfactory progress fanquaqe* incorporated in the 
♦Amendments is sufficient to guard against ^pot en^al abuses. At tho same^j^me 
it provides a more realistic standard upon which to -judge other academic 
related progress. We have, there fj^f^TT^ugges ted thfi^t the Catistactory progress 
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standard be used consistently throughout all the proigprams and eliminate all 
\f the other academic standard requirements. ^ 

The thi^rd goal which our recoww^dations addressylsNtthe modi ftcat ion of 



burdensome and fcoetly requirements while retaining\^the necessary safeguards 

to provide and insure program accountability and integrity . Currently in 

the Basic Grant prog^m actual costs are required in calculating a student's 

grant, which makes it nearly impossiSle to establish the grant amount prior 

to enrollment. Even then, many institutions will have'* several oost figures 

to use because of multiple room and bqa/d q^tloijs and/or ^uiticy .emd fees 

charged^W the Credit hour. At the present time t;hc 'bf ^i^ of Education f s ^ < 

interpv|Dting actuaf ^osts iiterally xoV the stu<^nts who Pay rodm and board 

t<^ the^^lSi^i tution, while using estimates for those J||ho live and/or eat 

outride the jbn fines of the school. In addition, students living off-campus i 

dre ftpequfl&ly faced wiJth higher actual living costs than the $1,100 the * 

Basic Gr^nt pi^ogram now permits. These procedures are unfair to jnan^^^tudents 

and are a^inistra^ively cumbersomo for all institutions. , 

In order to resolve this problem^and provide realistic criteria for all 
Students Wf^ recommend the elimination of the wdrJ "i^rtual** from the Basic 
Grant program and a new definition for the term "cost of attendance.** The 
costs of attendemce should provide reasonable allowances for all students which 
more accurately reflect^heir reaX educational expenses based upon their 
living arrangements and^the natute of the institution in which they enroll. 
For the purposes of section 411(a)(2)(B), we recommend that the term "cost 
of attendance" be defined aS: 1) tuition and fees normally assessed a full-time 
student at the institution at which the student is in attendance; plus 2) in 
academic year 1980-81, an allowance of $600 for books, supplies and miscel- 
laneous personal expenses. In subsequent academic years this allowance shall 



he adjusted annually by the Conuttlssioner based upon the Consumer Price Index; 

plus an all6wance for room and b6ard costs incurred by the student (not to 

include .the student's dependen\s or spouse) as follows; (a) in "the Academic 
I \ 

year 1^80-81, an allowance of' $1,150 for a student residing at home with his 

parents (cocnmuter) . vin fi^JJ>sequont academic years tU^s allowance would be 

adjusted annually by the COnunissioner based upon the C^sumor Pric^ Ipdex; ^ 

(b) for^rftudentg^ *«siding at institutionally owned or operated housing, a 

standard allowance determined by the institution based on ^he .amount normally 
f * 

assessed most of its residents for room and board/ or (c) for all other ^ ^ 

students, a standard -allowance determined by the institution based on the 

expenses reason2ibly incui^'red by such students for room and board. » » 

In essence, the inteht of this change is^ to simply modify the procedures 

for determining a student's cost of attendance for the Basic Grant program 

/ 

^nd to s^plify the administrative procedures thus enabling the institution 
to notify the student of the actual amount of his or her award in a more 
^ timely fashion. In adc^ition, we would also redefine the student's eligible 
, costs for th^ Basic Grant prljgr^im and modify, the procedures used to determine 
the family's effective income in order to exclude the student's basic^iving 
expenses for the nine-month in-school period from the amount to be exempt 
• from assessment. Together, these two changes provide for a more equitable 
distribution of Basic Grant funds to all ^udents regardless of the type of 
institution in which they are enrolled. ^ 

Other changes we /are recommending to achieve the third goal include 
eliminating the matchKpq requirement in the current SECXi legislation. The 
existing statute specifies that, a student must be of exceptional financial 
need and would not, but for a supplemental grant, be financially able to 
pursue a course of study 'at such an wistitution. In addition, the Conf\issione 
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^ defines the atudent with' exg^j^ional. f inyicial need as on% wh<?»e f aniXy ■ 
contribution does not exceed 50% of the cost of attendance. These two' 
provisions continue to insure that only^the most neidy students will bar 
eligible for supplemental grants, therefor^, the matching requirement ^in 
the current statute and the regulatory definition as to /what is an acceptable 

i^tch for an SEOG^are an unnecessary administrative burden. Elimination of 
this pVdVls ion will help to reduce paperwork within the institution. likewise, 
we have inserted a clause in section 413B(a) (2) (B) to clarify the -$200 mlYl^ 
Imuro academic year award in SEQ^. We feel that *$200 tftinimui^ award is reason- 
able. However f wc would propose that a statement b^-«dd'ed which states: 
•*For a studeht eni;pllcd for less thc^i a Z^l). academic year, the minimum 
pdftrin^rit requii^ed may be'^^uced propbrt innately." This • addition is designed ' 
it!o'cfi«r^fy those situations in which a student may withdraw .after one term, 
•or enroll for a ^t^od of less than a full academic year. The addition of 
this lap^uage will help, to distinguish between a minijnuin award for an aca-* * 



demic year and an actual mipimum disbursement for on . enrollment period. Also, this 

■' 0 ' • 

change will help to eliminate some of the fwdit exceptions that are currently ^ 

■' • • ' 

beihg cited in program^ reviews. • 

Another area which we hope the subconunittee will carefully consider 

during the reauthorizAtion proced^^ is the curr^]rtr~Basic Gcaiit delivery sys-^ 

tem. As the system is currerftly structureii, the federal governmertt contr'^cts 

with an independent prbcessj^to receive and process financial data from 

students and their families in order to produce an official Student Eligi* 

bility Report (SKR) for each Uasic Grant applic^. Original l}, the systea 

was designed tb , insure that fach student's award would bo calculated in a 

consistent- and equitable manner,' ina subsequently notified of their prog^^am 

eligibility, thus ensuring that the entitlcnient feature of the program was 

clearly identified. 



/ 
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However* since the program was enacted in 1972, iriany changes have 
oc^^ed which now make this process less desirable and efficient ,^ Many 
pdople believe that thj^ Basic Grant program is primarily administered by 
the Office of Education as a simple, separata en^^y in the total delivery 
system. Unfortunately, such is not the case' In fact, at the vast majority 
of participating institutions/ the required separation of this function from 
fhe tegular student aid delivery syi^em has ^created enormous administratijje 
burdens and extreme difficulties in the proper coordWtion of the student 
aid programs. As the^testimony which Dr. Martin presej^edj)e#dre th\s Sub- 
committee on May 3rd illustrated, ' the federal Basic Grant process is still 
ano,t;her distinct and separate entity in a rather complex delivery system. 
We theref^e propose that the operational functions currently being performed ^ 
\by the government's Basic Grant processor could more efficiently b^ folded 



the governitte 
o the ^ittb^tl 



into the^Wb^ting need analysis services while retaining all of the consistent 
eligibility entitlement features wh\ch are essential to the Basic Grant pro- 
gram. In addition this change would greatly reduce tjie confusion for parents 
a»<i^tudent^, would substantially reduce the paperwork generated by a separate 
function, and would provide more efficigri^ and timely coordination- of all 
Student aid awards. * , ^ ' 

Under the modol^v^e propose, the students and/or* their parents would 
.simply complete' the regular need. analysis document and submit It to one of 
the existing need analysis serviced. The service would in turn carefully 
edit and analyze primary data elements used in calculating- the student's 
eligibility for the Basic Grant program, and print the results On the outpx>t 
documents v^ich they provide to th« student, the institutions, and the state 
agencies, the current use of the official StudcTnt Eligibility Re^rt would 
be eliminatejS, thereby enabling the institution to disburse funds to students, 
based on the resuU9*oA the output documents. 
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Ma^ietic tapes and/or rosters could be provided directly to state 



a^e 



agencies by the exiating^^d an<!lysis services as is currently done. Since 
more thim 80% of ^he students currently receiving Basic Grants identify the 

institution at whi^h they plan to enroll at the time they si4>mit i;heir Basic 

' - \ 

Grant applications, tintely ^nd efficient alinouncements of all student^ aid 

funding (including the B4sic Grant award) would be greatly facilitated, f 

Those »tuden\:s no"l id^l^ifying the institution at which thdy plan to enroll 

would simply take the student's copy of the output docurilent received frdw 
/ 

the need analysis service to the aid administratoi' at the institution in 
which they enroll. The aid administrator Would use this dpcumont to make 
a preliminary award and request an official copy of the output document from 
the need analysis service. 

Funds for the program would continue to be di«bur»€d to institutions 
through the DFAKS system In the same manner as they are currently. The insti- 
tutions would simply compjlete an annual disburtiement fpr spbini salon to the 
OlS^ice of Education- Complete disbursement records would be maintained at 

< ' . " * 

the iH^titutibiK^nd audited ac^rding to the existing procedures uaed for 
the campus-based programs. Summary statistics ohd program management infor- 
mation coula^en be prepared by the Office^f Education. 

This mode/ would retain the primary features of the Basic- Grant" program 
which assur^ a Consistent calculation of the student's award aad a timely 
notif icatlcii of eligibility. In addition to preserving the Basic Grant 
entltlement\ features* this mo<lel would also enhance the coordination of all 
student aid pVogram?. and eliminate many of the operational procedures 
currently being duplicated between the B^^iJic^ Grant and campus-based programs. 
While we realize that the administrative and operational details would need 
to be carefully coordinated during the^fiibial implementat Ton of this model, 
*it would f In the long run, be a dcsi(rablG change ^nd an improvement \o the 
overall delivery system. 
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While this concludes our general recommendations, allow me to take a moment 
to address several additional issues for which we have not been able to find 
complete solutions. While we have recoinmendod increasing Basic Grant maximum 
awards by $100 annual increments, we have not addressed the moAJ.f ication of 
the half-cost provisions of the Basic Grant program. Increasing the Basic 
Grant maximum award certainly tielps to minimize the numb^K^of students dropped 
from eligibility each year due to, increases in family income) and provides 
financial stability for studervts facing increased educational costs* However, 
the step increases will not benefit the nc^^diapt students who are enrolled at 
the lowest Cosb instJLtutions . Unfortunately, many of the students affected 
by the half-cost provisions are those who need substantial support since 
their families can contribute very little to the cost of their education. 
On the other hand, our members feel that it the half-cost provisions are 
removpd, some students will receive Basic Grant awards which exceed their 
overall costs of attendance. 

Originally, the half cost provisions were included to ensure that all 
students would contribute to the cost of their education, and that no stu- 
dent would receive >jnore than half of their educational costs from a Basic 
Grant award. In actuality, the provision only affects about 700,000 of the 
neediest students attending ^er-cost institutions. A low- income student 
eligible ^pr the current maximum grAnt of $1600 receives a reduced award 

of $1500 if he/she enrolls in an institution with a $3,000 cost of attendancfet 
V 

If the same student enrolls in an institution with a cost of $4,000, their 
award will be the full $1800. 

While our members realize that there are current financial inequities 
with the half-co^t provisions, they also fear that r^oval of the iJ^visions 
•will have a major impact upoti the existing federal campus-bnBod and state 
grant programs. In .-n attempt to address this Issue, we have presented . 
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recoinnendations to adjust the cost of attendance allowances in the Basic 
Grant program to insure that student's awards are based on realistic 
expenditure budgets. r 

Still another issue which our Association has carefully reviewed 
is the concept of providing grant assistance to students who are enrolled 
less than half-time. NASFAA has endorsed the boncept that aid to all stu- 
dents should be based upon need without regard to the number <>f hours that 
a student is taking. However, we also believe that a detailed study must 
be conducted to carefully review the administrative and cost efficiency of 
such an approach before it is implemented. 

This concludes our recommendations on the student grant programs, ^ 
however, again allow me to thank you for providing us the opportunity to 
share our views. If you have any questions wo will be happy to respond to 
them at this time. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. We are going lo have to leave. We are on 
a 5-minute rule on the floor now, which makes us a little bit illegal 
here. 

I am going to ask the committee counsel to direct a letter to the 
Office of Education with the listing of the procedural recommenda- 
tions for their comment on the record ari^to what they are doing to 
implement that and which ones they think can be implemented 
and which ones cannot. 

NASFAA has already given us suggestions of this kind, but 
unfortunately they have not told us whether they want this en- 
acted as a statute or, if they do, what specific language they would 
like to employ. 

I would ask you, having read these suggestions on behalf of 
NASFAA for the change, tp give us something more specific of 
what you would write into the law, how much you would write and 
specifically how much you would put into language, expecting a 
predictable reaction from the Department in writing regulations 
and how much of it should be left in regulations. 

We are irfipressed with the recommendatjpns. You show us how 
to do it now. 

• Mr. HoLEC. Mr. Chairman, we will certainly comply with that 

and get you the information you requested. 
Mr. Ford. Mr. Buchanan? n 
Mr. Buchanan. Thank you, Mr. Chaihnan. I will not ask a 

question under the circumstances, but I wul associate myself with 

the remarks of the chairman. 
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Mr, Ford. Thank you very rpjbch. I am sorry we have to tut this * 
short. * ^ > 

The committee will stand in recess. " 
[Whereupon, at 12:30 the subcommittee adjourned.] 
[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 
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CIS- 1 1878231 VOPDITB-OV09/79 



Tli« sharp incr«as«s in th« pricss of hoasss in recsat ysirs ha¥« caussd 
Mcioas concsrnii owmr th« basic aft ordability of hoas ovnsrship^ Oo ths ons 
hand, f asiliss vhoss incosss havs not kspt pacs vith fast-rising hoasing 
pricss ars bsing *pricsd oot* of ths housing narXst. This ss«ss to b% 
partioalarly trns of yonng taailiss attsnpting to pnrchass thsir first hoass* 
On ths othsr hand » nany cnrrsnt hosfovnsrs, vhoss property asssssnsnts ha¥« 
rissn along vith narkst pricss, sow sxpsrisnos sharply rising property taxss 
which thsy cannot pay vithont sons rsdttctioa in li¥ing< standards* In iiany 
arsas, nost notably Calif ^nia, this rising tax bar^sn has Isd or Is Isading 
to local iHax rsTolts," and a rsfusal to shonldsr farthsr taxss on property. 
km a rsSQlt Of thsss, and othsr concsms^ ths rsgalar ■•asarspsat of prios 
changas for both nsv and ^rSTiously occapisd housing has taksn on addsd 
signif icancs* 

This Bini Bi^isf contains inforaation and data on honss pricss f ros ths 
folloaing four rsgalarly pnblishsd ssrissx 



(1) Hsdian salss pries of nsvly coostractsd housss, for ths Q*S. and 
gsographic rsgions ftoa 1965 anoaally to ths prsssat» and foe ths sost rscsat 
1* aonths: ^ 

|2) 'Hsdian salss pries of sxisting hoasss, xor ths 0*S* and gsographic 
rsgions froa 1968 aanaally to ths prsssnt, and for ths aost rscsnt U aonths; 

(3) ThSv "constant hottss** sftlas pries indsx of new hoasss, for ths Q«S« and 
rsgions Ctos 1965 annaallyVto^ths prsssnt, and for ths aoat rscsnt 7 
qtiartsrs; 

It 

(4) Avscags salss pricss of nsv and sxistiag conTsotionally financsd 
honsss by*^ sslsctsd aa^or sstr^poXitan arsas, for the aost rscsnt aonth* 

k aors sxtsfl^fVs dsscription of sach of ths ssriss is sapplisd andsr ths 
baokgronnd portio'^ of this Brisf* 

Ths' f irst\isrisa (T»BLBS I and II «ss Roasss - Hsdian) is coapilsd by ths 
Sursaa of ths' Censns and is ths aost coaaonly nssd ssriss for analysts and 
othsrs vhsn discussing hottss pricss Tsrsus faaily ineoass* Ths sedian pries 
is ths aiddla pries: that is, ons-half of all nsv housss sold vsrs pricsd 
bslov this ssdian and ona-half vsrs pricsd abovs this asdian* Ths * ssriss 
asasurss pricas for nsv, privatsly ovnsd, ons-faaily housss actually sold in 
any givsn psrlod; it doss not inclods sobils hoass, or contractor or 
ovnsr-built housss that do not inclJids ths pries of land in ths salss prics« 
Changss in ths asdian salss pries rsflsct not only changss in building costs, 
but also changing ' proportions of housss of different sizss, in different 
locations, containing dif f srent . aaenities, and having other differing 
characteristics* Thus, ths series i« not only an indicator of inflation, but 
also of changing sizs and quality. , Current updates on this series aay "bs 
obtainsd by contacting the Construction Statistics Division of the Bureau of 
the census at (301) 763-5731. ^ 

The second ssriSs (TABtBS III and IV, existing houses - aedian) is 
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coapll«d hf tkm la^tioaal AMOciatioa of ■•aXtors froa • sorvay of UO 
Bnltipl* Liflti»9 SarvioM la tkm ooaatrr* It r«port« f«diaa (ai441«). prio«s» 
r«f«rs to sia9l«-Ca«ily hoasM tkat ««r« pr«vio«rsIy o<:cttpi«d» sad i« 
9«a«rallT siailar to th« C«asas ••ri«s for a«« lioos«s» CkaagM la thm a«diaa 
sal«s ^rio• rttfl«ct aot oaly chaagM la baildiag costs, bat also okaaglag 
proportloas o|F]ibas«s of dlffsrsst slsss^ stc. Ciirrsat aiklatss oa this 
ssriss aay bs obtalasd by coataotlag tkm Dspartpsat of Bcoaoalcs aad 'isssarch 
of tkm latloaal Assoclatioa of Isaltocs st {20^} 637'-«866* 

Ths tliicd ssclss (TABLBS f sad f 1^ Koasss " ladsx) Is cospllsd by tbs 
Barsaa of tbs Otasas aad Is tks oaly sajor attsapt to caorrsct for ckaagss la 
ths oharactsrlstlcs of hoosss sold. It Is dsslgasd to ••asars diaagas la 
salas prlcss of aaji lioasss tkat ar« slallar la 10 physical ckaractarlstlcs to 
koasss sold la tha bass ysar 1|74* Tks 10 ckaractarlstlcs mrm floor arsa, 
aaabsr M storlss, aaabar of batkrooast air coadltloa^ag, parklag faclXltl«s# 
foaadatloa typs» gsograpklo dlvlsloa vlthla rsgloa, satropolltaa araa 
l^catloa, prsssncs of flraplaoa, sad lot slsa. Tkas, tka iadax for 1977 
shows ths avaraga aadlaa) prlca of • aav hoasa sold la 1977 that JUi Ilka 

a aav koass sold la 1974 vltk rsspaot to thss« 10 cktractarlstlos • This 
ladax Is probably tka bast s^sllabls aaasacs of hoasa prica laflatioa. lota« 
hovavar^ that ao attaapt Is sads to corract for Idiffaraacas la aay 
charactarlstlcs otkar thaa tha 10 llstad kars. Dlffaifaacas la aatsrials 
asad, aackaalcal agalpaaat lastallsd, qaallty of ao^kaaashlp, sad latarlor or 
axtarlor daslga ara aot coasldarad. Data for raglodar show pries ckaagas la 
aach ragloa bat aot lavals; tagloaal coaparlsoas should oaly ba aada to shoa 
dlffaraacas la ratas of prlca chaaga* Carraat apj^A^* oa this sarlas aay 
obtalaad 1^ costsctlag tka Coastractloa statls^tSplvlsloa of tha Baraaa of 
tha Caasas of tka aasbar llstad abova, or «t (301) 763-^843* 

\ • ' ' 

Tha foarth s^las (TABIBS fU «ad fill, Hoasas sold by aatropolltaa araa) 
Is coapllad hy tha Fadaral Boas Loaa Baak Board, la cooparatloa «ltk tka 
Fadaral >' pa posit lasaraaca Corporatloa, froa ladlvldaal loaa ^statistics 
raportad by a saapla of ssjor aortgaga laadars* Tka sarlaa oovars 
fally-asortlxad cpavaatloaal- (aot PBA or f A) fiifat aortgaga losas for 
parchaslag slagla fsally hoasas, which wars orl^lj^Bd by savings and loaa 
aaaoclatloas , aortgaga baakars, coaaarcial baais^Hft aataal savlags ^baaks* 
sach laadars ganarally sccoaat for 90B of «ll coaV^tloaal hoaa aortgaga 
arlglaatloas* Flgoraa glvaa sra avaraga (aot aadlaa) ^fe4^s* Bacaasa of tha 
aatara of tka dlstrlbatloa of koaa salas prlcas, tka avara^ salas prlca Is 
aaarly always hlghar thaa tha sssoclatad aadlaff prlca. Data oa this tabla' la 
9iv*B for laforastlol) oa carraat ssrkats only* Spaclflc Batro-acaa prlcas 
oftaa flactaata wldaly froa noath to «ontk aad thar«fora too aach 
islgnlflcanca shbald aot ba pat on thalr changas. 

ana shoald ba caatlonad against aslag any of tha data for 1970 as a 
froa which to coapata parcant Incrsasas In prlcas* Tka saddaa skarp Inc 
In Yadarally sabsldlxad kooslng In 1976 craatad a dowavard blUs la tka prlc« 
dat^for tkat yaar which taads to ' b^ alslaadlng* Tha data do tand to 
IndlcTta tkat prlcas af tar 1972 kava ^^f^^ v^^* ^•pid^T tkan la aarllar 
parlods, bat tka anoaoly In tka data, wklc^/is pronoancad for asdlaa prlcad 
aaw koQsaa la 1970, aakas It difficult td^aractarlza tka chaagss froa about 
1969 to 7972* Tka aav k^asa prlca Indax partially corracts for this 
phaaoaaaon* \ 

Opdatas of tha data la this Brlaf aay also ba obtalaad froa tha Boosing 
aactlon of tha Bcoaoalcs Dlvisioa of CBS at (202) 4^6-5750* It should ha 
notad that noaa of thasa sarlas is availabla for atatas, or for aay othar 
gaographic araa not shows oa thyattachad tablas* 
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tlBLX I HSOIAI SALBS »BICB OF IBt HOOSBS SOLD II XHB O.S. 



.ttaatklx 





$ 


% 

CkiiU 




$ 


% 

^ SkiBSt 









1 IIP /0| 






1965 


20,000 


♦5.8 


Jam. 


52,300 


-0.8 


66 


21,400 


♦7.0 


Fab. 


53,200 


♦1.7 


67 


22,700 


♦6.1 


Bar. 


93,200 


♦1.7 


68 


24,700 


♦8.8 


Apr. 


53,300 


♦0.2 


' 69 


25,600 


♦3v6 




55,700 


♦4.5 




*23,400 


-8.6 


Jaaa 


56,700 


1*8 


71 


25,200 


♦7.7 




54,800 


-3.4 


72 


27,600 


♦9.5 A 


f% Aag. 


56,300 


♦2.7 


73 


32,500 


♦17.8 M 


\ Sapt. ^ 


57,300 


♦1.8 


7% 


35,900 


♦10.5 


^ Oct. 


58,300 


1.8 


75 


39,300 


♦9.5 


■OT. 


58,700 


♦0.7 


76 


44,200 


♦12.5 


Dac* 


59,800 


♦1.9 


77 


118,800 


♦10.4 




• 




78 ^ 


55,700 


♦14*1 


(1979) 












Jan. 


60,200 


♦0.7 








Fab. 


61,100 


♦ U5 


Soaroas 


BoT^av 


of th* Canana 








#• 














47-^9 0-79 -9^ 



13 1 



1 



XB78231 OF0ATBH)VO9/>9 



^ tkntn 11 nnnikw sales ^pixcb or isi aoosss soi»ti — bt bboxoi. 



BttABaX 

1965 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
7% 
75 
76 
77 
7B 



\ 



. CkABSt 



ShABU 



$ % 
SkiftStt 



21,500 
23,500 
25,1100 
27,700 
31,600 
30,300 
30,600 
31, BOO 
37,100 
BO, 100 
BB,000 
B7,300 
51,600 
58,300 



♦4.9 
♦9.3 
♦8.f 
♦9.1 

♦1B.1 

. -B.I 
♦1.0 
♦2.6 

♦18.2 
♦8.1 
♦9.7 
♦7.5 
♦9.1 

♦13.0 



21,600 
23#000 
25,100 
27, BOO 
27,600 
2B,B00 
27,200 
29,300 
32,900 
36,100 
39,600 
BB,BOO 
5t,i00 

59;ioo 



♦11.3 
♦7.B 
♦8.2 
♦9.2 
♦0.7 

-11.6 

♦11.5 
♦7.7 

♦12.3 
♦9.7 
♦9.7 

♦13i1 

♦i5:o 

♦ 15.0 



BoBthXf (not BMiBonBlXy «djQBt«d) 



C1978) 

IJiB. ' 

•Bar* 
•Apr. 
nmj 

JOB« 

auXy 
Bttg. 

Oct. 

BOV. 



6l!5 
58,704 
5B,10 
53, BOO 
55,800 
56,700 
5B,800 
56,300 
58,100 
55,500 
63,900 
62, 100 



♦12. B 
-B.6 
-7.8 
-1.3 
♦B.5 
1.7 
-3.B 
2.7 
♦3.2 



♦15 



-2.8 



11979) U 

Jaa. 63,600 ♦2.B 

Fab. 59,200 -6.9 
Soorca: Boraaa of tha caa«o« 



58,300 
55,100 
53,600 
56,800 
58,800 
59,000 
62,600 
56,700 
6B,200 
62, BOO 
60,800 
68,000 

55^B0O 
59,800 



♦0.3 
-5.5 
•-2.7 
♦5.6 
♦3.B 
0.1. 
6.1 
-1B.2 
►12.9 
- 2.8 
-2.6 
11.8 



-18.5 
♦7.9 



17,500 
18,200 
19, BOO 
21,500 
22,800 
20,300 
22,500 
25,800 
3P,900 
3B,500 
37,300 
BO, 500 
BB,100 
50,300 



B6,200 
B7,800 
B8,600 
B7,900 
B9,600 
^1,900 
50,000 
52,500 
52,200 
5^,600 
52, BOO 
53,700 

53,800 
56,900 



♦B.a 

♦B.O 
♦6.6 
♦10.8 
t6.0 
-11.0 
♦10.8 

♦ IB. 7 
♦19.8 
♦11.7 

♦8.1 
♦8.6 
♦8.9 

♦ 1B.,1 



-2.5 

-1.5 
♦3.-5- 

B.6 
-3.7 

5.0 
-0.6 
♦0.8 
-O.B 
♦2.5 



♦0.2- 
♦5.8 



21,600 
23,200 
2B,100 
25,100 
25,300 
2B,000 
25,500 
27,500 
32, BOO 
35,800 
BO ,600 
B7,100 
53,500 
61,300 



58,1Q0 

58,000 

60,000 

60,200 

63,500 

62,000 

60, BOO' 

60,300 

63,200 

63,900 

65,000 

71,600 

^ 

bbSoo 

68,300 



♦5.9 
♦7.B 
♦3.9 
♦B.I 
♦0.8 
-5.1 
♦6.3 
♦7.8 

♦ 17.8 

♦ 10.5 

♦ 13.B 
♦16.3 
♦13.3 

♦ 1B.6 



♦1.B 

-0.2 
♦3.B 
♦0.3 
♦5.5 
■ /-?2^B 

;-.2.* 
-6.2 
♦B.I 
♦1.1 
♦ 1.7 

♦10.2 



-6.^ 
♦2.B 



4 
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TABtB III ttBDlAM SAtXS.FilCB Of ntSttUQ RODSBS SOLP IB TBB Q*5. 

Hoiithly 















^ % 








1968 


20,100 


ii« 


1969 


21,800 


♦8.5 


1970 


23,000 


♦5.5 


1971 


24,800 


♦7.8 


1972 


26,700 


♦7.7 


1973 


28,900 


♦8.2 


;i97il 


32,000 


♦10.7 


1975 


35,300 


♦10.3 


1976 


38,100 


♦7.9 


1977 


42,900 


♦12.6 


1978 


48,700 


♦13.5 



Source; Batlonal AMOciatioa of B««Xtors 





$ 


% 

^ft&at 


J«a. 


45,500 


♦>.9 


r«b. 


46,300 


♦ 1.8 


B«r. 


46,500 


♦0.4 


Apr. 


48,200 


♦3.7 


»«y 


47,800 


^.8 




48,400 


^ ♦I. 3 


July 


49,400 


♦2.0 


Aug* 


50,300 


♦ 1.8 


S«pt. 


50,200 


-0.2 


Oct. 


50,100 


-0.2 


lOT. 


50,700 


♦1.2 


D«C. 


50,900 


-0.4 


C1979) 






Jan. 


52,000 


♦2.2 


P«b. 


' 51,900 


-012 




r 



13. 



ERIC 
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TABtl IV HBDIAR S^LBS PBICB OF BXISTIIGL BO0S8S SOLD BT BB6I0B 



$ % 



9 t 



■a 

♦5.8 
♦ 10.0 
♦8.1 
♦8.9 
♦9.5 
♦8.7 
^9.3 
♦71. 6 
♦15.0 



4lMIQ«l 








1968 


21, 100 


Ma 


18,200 


1969 


23,700 


♦10.5 


19,000 


1970 


25,200 


♦6.3 


20,100 


1971 


27,100 


♦7.5 


22,100 


1972 


29,800 


♦10.0 


23,900 


1973 


32,800 


♦10.1 


25,300 


197^ 


35,800 


♦9.1 


27,700 


1975 


39,300 


♦9.8 


30,100 


1976 


41,800 


♦6.4 


32,900 


1977 




♦6.2 


36,700 


1978 


%7,900 


♦7.9 


42,200 



SCBtk 

$ t 



19,000 
20,300 
22,200 
24,300 
26,400 
29,000 
32,300 
34,800 
36,500 
39,800 
45,100 



HA 

♦6.8 
♦9.4 
♦9.JS 
♦8.6 
♦9.8 

♦11.4 
♦7.7 
♦4.9 
♦9.0 

♦13.3 



$ t 



22 
23 
24 
76 
28 
31 
34 
39 
46 
57 
66 



,900 
,900 
,300 
,500 
,400 
,000 
,800 
,600 
,100 
,300 
,700 ' 



♦4.4 

♦1.7 
♦9.1 
♦7.2 
♦9.2 

♦ 12^ 

♦ 13.8 
♦16.4 
♦24.3 

♦ 16.4 



Bonthly (not MMonalXy adjQst«d| 



1978 
















^ ^3.0 


Jan. 


44,400 


-2.2 


39,400 


♦3.4 


42,i^ 


♦4.7 


61,900 


Fab. 


46,000 


♦3.6 


39,900 


♦ 1.3 


42,000 


0.0 


64,800 


♦4.7 


Bar. 


45,900 


-0.2 


40,80t) 


♦2.3 


42,900 


♦2.1 


63,200 


-2.5 


Apr. 


46,700 


♦1.7 


41,200 


♦1.0 


45,000 


♦4.9 


65,300 


♦3.3 


HIT 


46,dod 


-1.5 


41,400 


♦0.5 


44,700 


-0.7 


66,600 


♦2«0 


Jana 


46,300 


♦0.1 


42,600 


♦2.9 


45,100 


♦0.9 


65,900 


-1*1 


Jaly 


47,600 


♦2.7 


42,800 


♦0.5 


46,100 


♦2.2 


67,700 


♦2.7 


Aa^. 


49,600 


♦4.2 


43,100 


♦0.7 


46,900 


♦ 1.7 


68,300 


♦0.9 


Sapt. 


50,800 


♦2.4 


43,700 


♦1.4 


45,700 


-2.6 


68,900 


♦0.9 


Oct* 


49,900 


-1.8 


43,400 i 


-0.7 


45,600 


-0^2 


68 ,900 


0 


Bov. 


50,900 


♦2.0 


43,900 


♦1.^ 


46,200 


♦ 1.3 


69,100 


♦0.3 


Oac. 


50 » 600 


-0.6 


44,400 


♦1^1 


46,800 


♦1.3 


67,500 


-2.3 


1979 


















Jan. 


51,80(f 




44,600 


♦0.5 


47,500 


♦1.5 


71,500 


♦5.9 


Fab. 


48^300 « 




46,000 


♦3.1 


46,800 


-1.5 


72,600 


♦ 1.5 


Soarca 


: Bationaf JUiaociation 


of Baaltora * 
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TlBLl ♦ mCl IIBBX OP nn OM-PWILI HOOSBS SOLB II THB o.s. 

197^1-100-^ 



Iapll«d 



1965 71*2 

1966 7*«2 

1967 76.* 

1968 00*3 

1969 86.5 

1970 89*1 
#•971 93.4 

1972 .100.0 

1973 108.9 
197* 

1975 131.0 

1976 ^ 1*2.0 
1977^ 159.6 

Quarter 

1977 

I 152.6 

II 158.3 

III 160. B 

If 170.0 

^'^I 171.7 ♦l.O 56,100 

II 178.7 ♦^l.l 58,400 

III 186.6 *.* .60,900 

li 192.7 ^3.3 ^ 62,900 







*d .J 


23,300 




2*, 200 


♦ J .u 


25,000 


♦5.1 


26,200 


♦7.7 " " 


28,300 


♦3.0 


29,100 


♦5.* 


30,700 


♦6.5 


32,700 


♦8.9 


35,600 


♦9.* 


38,900 


♦ 10.0 


*2,800 


♦8.* 


*6,*00 


♦12.* 


52,000 






♦>.7 


*9,800 


♦3.7 


51,700 


♦1.6 


52,500 


♦5 .7 


55,500 



Source: Bar««u o£ th* C^nsuB 



Or 
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TABtS fl 



PUCK IHDBX OP BBW 0MB PAKItT HODSBS SOLD BT BBGIOB 
1972*100 



IQtXfl^SlXllIi 
% 



mn 

% 











lBdU_CklB9i 




ZaOti^CtoBsrt 


1965 


62.2 


♦ %.2 


70.6 


♦3.% 


71.1 


♦ 1.6 


75.^ 


♦ 1.7 


196;6 


66 •B 


♦7.% 


7% .7 


♦5.6 


7%«3 


♦%.3 


78.2 


♦3.0 


1967 


69.1 


♦3.% 


77.7 


♦%.o 


75.B 


♦2.0 


79.% 


♦ 1.5 


196B 


75. B 


♦ 9.7 


82.% 


♦6.0 


, ^9.0 


♦%.2 


81.7 


♦2.9 


m9 


82.7 


♦9t1 


90.5 


♦9.8 


8%. 5 


♦7.0 


88.9 


♦8.8 


1970 


86*2 


♦ 6.7 


90.7 


♦0.2 


B7.5 


♦3.6 


90.3 


♦1.6 


1971 


93.8 


♦6.3 


9%.1 


♦3.7 


9%. 2 


♦7.7 


93.3 


♦3.3 


1972 


100.0 


♦ 6.6 


100.0 


♦6.3 


1OQ.0 


♦6.2 


100.0 


♦7.2 


1973 


Ka.% 


♦8.% 


V>7.7 


♦7.7 


106.9 


♦6.9 


112.7 


♦12.7 


197% 


118. a 


♦ 9.1 


115.8 


♦7.5 


115.2 


♦7.8 


.126. 3 


♦ 12.1 


1975 


128. 3 


♦e.5 


126.8 


♦9.5 


125.7 


♦9.1 


1%1.7 


♦12.2 


1976 


138.5 


♦ 8.0-^ 


138.1 


♦8.9 


13%.6 


♦7.1 


157.3 


♦ 11.0 


1977 


VI2.1 


♦2.7 


153.6 


♦11.% 


1%7.7 


♦9.7 


186.7 


♦18.7 


1978 


156.9 


♦10.% 


175.% 


♦ 1%.0 


16%. 9 


♦ 11.6 

V 


221.% 


♦ 18.9 



12G 



V 
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TABU'VII ' AVBIAGB SAtB FIICBS OF BIISTHfG HOOSBS SOtD II 
SBtBCTBD SBTBOPOLITAB IIBASS JAMOAIT 1979 
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rt 



lill 

Atlanta* OA 
BaltiiOr«, BD 
Bo«toa-taMrttiAc«- , 

Lo««ll, BA-BB 
Chicago-^ary, TL-IW 
cl«v«laBd-AluroB- 

Loraia, OB 
Colaabas, OB 
DaIIaB-*Poc^ Wortl^, 
]>«Bvar-BoaIdar, CO 
Datroit-Aaa ArUo^, BI 
' OraaiuiboroHlinBtoB- 

SaMP*>i9h Point, BC 
floaolala, BI * 
Bot^BtOaHSaWBton, tX 
inaianapoIiBv tM 
*kanBa« City, BO-BS 
torn Angal^attong B«ach- 

'XBBhaiBr.^ 
LoaiaviUa, VT-IB 
. Biaai^P(rt L*n^ardala, cf L , 
BiI«aaka«rBacina, BI , 
BinnaapbliUp^ St'* Paul, BB- 
Baw totkJi9k*%- 

Jaraaf City , BT-B J-CT 
Philadalphla-BUBington- 
• flcanton, PA-^DB-BJ-BD 
PhPBBix* AS 
"PiHaJ^org^'; pa 
pottlaiid, OB-BA 
B6ohBBtar, BT 
St. LoniB, HO-n.lV,^;,^ 
Salt Laka CitTTOWWg«. 
San Diago, CI 
itkn Prancia . 
San Josa, ftk 
' s^attla-^acoaa, BA ^ 
Taapa-st* patatBbnrg* FI» 
BaBhington, DC-BD-pa 

Soarca: Fadaral Bona Loan Board 



il#ofoak4pp^- 



B 

54,900 


iBBlL 

20 

19 , 


% Changa 

CiaB-lMdfltt 
♦1C2 

• ♦25.6 1 


54,000 
60,600 


21 


♦ 2.3 
2.7 


52,700 
5Bf900 / 
65,000 
67,900 
49,400 . 


" 18 ^ 
11 

r 

27 


♦10.3 
♦ 10.5 • 
♦45.4 
♦21.0 
♦v7.6 


49,800 
84,000 
62,900 

42,390 \ 
57,100 


•25 
2 
13 
30 


♦15.5 

♦ 15.*2 

♦ 2.4 
-15.1 
♦27.7 


80,800 
^,900 / 
^5,900 — ^ 

^ 70,200 ^ 


18 

6 
7 


♦1^.5 
- 9.5 
♦ 3.7 
♦28.9 
♦24.9 


68,300 


8 


♦ 9.5 


53,400 
59,600 
46,500 ^ 
61,300 V 
»9,7(tO 
49,900 
64,000 
83,700 


22 
16 
28 
14 
26 
24 
12 
3 


♦ 14.8 

♦ B.y 
♦24.1 
♦22.4 ' 
t40.2 
- 5.9 
♦21.1 


94,100 ^ 
65,900 
43,800 
83,60^ 




♦15.2 
♦26.0 
- 3.5 
♦13.0 ' 
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65,700 


18 


♦2%«1 


67,600 


3 


♦•6 • 0 


6(L300 


24 


-'20 #3 


81,300 




♦ H.H 


7%, 900 . 


10 


♦ 8.9 


79,900 


7 


\ ♦22.7 


75,100 


9 


^ ja .D 


78,200 


8 


♦20 «0 


66,300 


17 


♦22 


62,900 


23 


♦17.6 
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BA 


BA 
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20 


♦ 13.9 


70,700 


N 16 


♦ 0.3 


72,100 


12 


- ♦23.0 


83,100 


5 


<• 

A t o 


63,000 


22 


♦27.5 




27 


♦ 15 .6 


BA 


BA 


BA 


7f,000 


iy 


♦ 3.2 


80,600 


6 


♦ 0.1 


5«l,800 


26 


♦ 1-9 


72,500 


11 


♦21.0 


BA 


BA 


BA 


71,200 


13 


♦21.5 


BA - 


BA 


BA 


6<l,200 


21 


17.6 


51,500 ' 


26 


' - 6.7 


65,100 


19 


-11.7 


97,200, 


2 


♦ 9.6* 


70,800 


15 
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57,100 


25 


♦2i»*9 


105,700 . 
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REAUTHORIZATION OF THE HIGHER 
EDUCATION ACT AND RELATED MEASURES 

Part 4—Student Financial Assistance: Grants 

. X TUESDAY, MAY 22, 1979 

House OF Representatives, 
Subcommittee Qi4 Pc^tsecondary Education, 

CoMMiTl*^ ON Education AND Labor, 
V, Washington, D.C. 

The.8ubcommittee met, pursuant ^ notice^at 9:30 a.nv, in rc^^^ 
2261, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. WiUiam D. Ford (chair 
man of tKe ^^l^'P^feVKSes Ford, Buchanan and Petri. 

deD?tv steff directorVWilliam Clohan, minority assistant education 
roSnsel and Jennifer Vance, minority legislative associate 
Mr Ford T^^ Postsecondary Education will 

^^Spr tvTis mornine for the purpose of continuing hearings 
rthe%eltU&ur7tir Act and related 

""iTant to begin the hearing by apologizing in advance to the 
witn^es whoare scheduled this morning. We were informed, just 
vSay that the Democratic Caucus is convening in the House 
if 10 o'cLk, and under the rules of the H^use we cannot meet or 
conduct business while a caucus is taking place on the floor. 

However! I discussed this with the ranking »«;"«"ty '^eml^r 
Mr Buchanan, and at the appropriate time we will see that all ot 
fhe prepared testimony submitted to the committee is put in the 
record before we reach the rAagic hour. \ 

At 10 Vclocic or shortly ^thereafter when I have to leave, hy 
agreement with the minority, we can continue the discussion be- 
tw!In thfi witnesses and Dr. Wolanin* and -Mr. Clohan. bo that 
whne it will aH X pffce in 20 minutes it may take a httle longer 
tn fill it out and the legal 20 minutes will cover the record. 
^'We don't want to S the opportunity to get the statements of 
th^^op^e who are scheduled fcr this morning into this record. 

W^afso aTe verv conscious of the fact that we are beginning to 
feel the cruSch of time in trying to repeat any of these hearings 
b^aui to repeat the hearing means we have to displace some 

t °Tho^r^\hIt^the witnesses will underetand that this is a set of 
circuSances not of our making certeil^; not on (fur time sched- 
ule and we will do the very best we TJ^n to acconmiodate it 
Our hearings today and again this Thursday will focus on the 
programs of irant assistanc^-the basic educational opportunity 
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grant, the supplemental educational opportunity grant, and the 
btate student incentive grant. 

Our witnesses this morning will include representatives of the 
associations of postsecondary education institutions as well as 
others with unique experience in the area of grant assistance. 

Without objection, the statements of all of the witnesses sched- 
uled tor this morning's hearing that have been subhiitted to the 
committee will be inserted in full at the proper point in the record 
and we will proceed to discuss those statements and accept further 
comment and illumination from the witnesses. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Saunders follows:] 

J 
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Mr. Ctutlrwn uid HMib«ra. of ch« SubeoaalcCM : 



I ApprtoiAttt opj^ortunlty tdSi^y^tsttnt th4| .vl«w« '^^ ^th« AaMrlc«ii . 
CounolL ou Education oa chiu^tts vhlc(i ars n«4dad iti th« f tudcnt pcograo^ . 

ot TitXft IV lOA. Ua haira aXrMdy provide th« Subcoanlttttt wtth^.X^glslUcivt 
rttcoMiandatlons tot all Titlt IV progroui, which, apptar In Part 2 of tht 
CoaaLttM Prints 

Sinca aoat of our rttooMModations wars davalopad jointly vith othar 
sfsociationa and hava broad support within ths connunity, I do not inttnd to 
discuss th«B In dstail. Rathsr, I would lika to focus on tha major currant issues 
In tha grant prograaa of Titls XV^-^thoatt issues wbartt thara is g^naral agrstmant 
on th« n«ad for changs, snd thosa wbars oo raal consensus has aoMirgad* ^ 

A, Basic Grants ' . 

As this Subcooaittttft charts tha couraa of studtnt aid In tht yaars 
lj»«diat«ly shaad. It is vital to maka ctrtain that tha Basic Grant doas not suffar 
furthar aroslon ss tha foundation of all othat grant aaaistanca. Soma arosion haa 
slraady takan placa: whan tha BEOG program waa asCablishad in 1972 with a m a xl i m m 
award of $1,400^ this raprasantad tha approximata cost of tuition, room and board 
in public institutions* Tha^currant maximum of $1,800 will maat only 80 par^^ 
tha»^ costs in AY 79-^0, only 70 parcant by AY 81-82, and only 52 parcant by ^ 
86, \ 




M8^\h 



Although Congrass incraas^^ha authorixad maxljium in 1976, this 
incrassa has not baan sufficiant to maintain tha valua of tha sward: whila tha 
BEOG nf x^«" will hava risan 29 parcant batvaan 1972 and 1981, tha risa in tha 
Consumar Prica Indax ovat tha aama pariod will be about 85 parcant, Sinca collage 
cos^s hava baan increasing only slightly lass than tha CPt, it is apparent that 
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furthar action is nasdad Co protect th% valu« of th% Basic Grant In fflaatin| 
tha costs of aducatlon In futura yaars. (W« astinata that by 198^N:ha avaraga 
tff»^co«t o^ attandanca may approach $4,900 for public two-yaar collagaa, $5,400 
for public £our-yaar collagaa, and $8,800 for -prlvata Cour-yaar Institutions.) 

yharafora va racocnand that tha naxjpiutt grjmt ba raisad from $1,800 to 
^2>000 In FY 81, and that it ba IncrJdsad in SlOO^annual Incramants tharaaftar 

r 

to $2>400 In rc 85 > Annual Incramants would sarva to minlalza tha numbar of 
' mlddXa-^lncoma studants droppad from allgiblllty aach yaar bscausa of cha way tha 
BEOG fopBuIa panallxas Ifsmillas for any Incraaaa In Incoma. 

/ It Is Isportant to tmphaslza that this proposal would hava two substantial 

banaflVs bayond sustaining tha valua of tha Basic Grant against futura inflation: 

I 

1. Tha Initial incraasa from $1,800 to;$2,000 would maka a larga numbar 

of adiltlonal studants at all lypaa of poat^acondary institutions aliglbla for 

i; - ^ ' 

Basicj Grant aid. Spaclf IcalXy, wa astlmata that this would sdd 237,000 studants 

who ira prasantly inaligibla for tha program: primarily studants frott famillaa with 

inco^as around $25,000 who krs now on tha ^rgin of allgibiiity for a maxiwua grant. 

2. It would incraasa grants to currant raclplanti at all family IncoZl 
lavals and at all types of institutions, without aignif Icantly changing tha 
distribution- of raclpients by coat of attandanca. Wa astinata that at a $2,000 
maxWn" in AY, 81-82, studants attending institutions costing $0-$2,550 would 
rscalva 11.4 parcant of tha total BEOG distribution, as compared to 12 percent 

of the total they would receive if Che naxlnum rsmained at $1,800. Studants 
attending Insclcuclons coscing $2,55l-$3,850 would receive 54 ptrcanc of che cocal, 
competed co 54.7 parcenc ec $1,800. Scudencs ac Inaclcuclons coscing over $3*851 
would receive 34.7 percstic of cha cocal, compared Co 33.4 percent aC $1,800. 
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IKGRKASUte 51QC MATO f^ ^2.0OO i ^ 
DISTKIBOTIOH OF nmpi AHD IttCmBlfrS BT COST^OF KTWXDAHCZ 
(72% Participation) ' * 



Co«t of 
Atttodnci 



$usoo 

Stmi<ttt» 

382,000 (IS.6X) 



$0-2.550 382.000 (15. 6X) $ 270M (11.95%) 

$2,551-3.850 1.303.000 (53.15X) $1^2368 (54.68X) 

$3.85l-up 766.000 (31.25X) < 754M (33.37X) 
TOtAL 



$2.261M (lOOX) 



418.000 (15.57X) $ 302M (ll.;^3X) 
1.425.000 (53X) $1.425M (53. 9X) 
844.000 (31. 4X) $^ 916M (34.67X) 
$2.<43K (lOOX) 



2.686.000 (lOOX) 



2.451.000 (lOOX) 

Half -Cost liiut ^^^ 

At t^ MM tlB* th« Subcowttts* should b« twus that, vhlla agsragata 
doUara to studants at all fa»Uy incomm lavaXa •lould b« tncraaaad by rai^ainf tha 
BEOG MMximm, taclplanta irith fa«Uy Incowaa undar $6,500 (prlaarUy atiMTanta irith 
saro faaUT contribution) wuld racaiva a diaproportionataly aiaaU ahara of tha 
Incraaaa. Thia raisas «^ aquity quaation with raa^act to low-lncoM atudanta at 
lov-tuition inatitutiona. bacauaa of tha lapact of thyialfrcoat proviaioti. and tha 
unavailability or undarutUlaaVon <Jf o^r/^rant. loan, and work funda at thoaa 



, inatitutiona. 



INCKEAS.INC BEOG MAXIMDM TO $2.000 : ^ 
DISTHIBPTIOM OF FPNDS AHD RECIPIgMTS BY FAHIU INCOHI 
^ ( 72X Participation) 



$1.800 



$0-6,500 

$6,501-12.200 

$12,201-19.500 

$19,501-24.300 

$24,301-99.999 

TOTAL 



Studanta 

39L.000 (L6.2X) 



593.000 (24. 2X) 

668.'oOO (27. 2X) 

434.000 (L7.6X) 

365.000 (14. 8X) 



521M (23. 2X) 

682M (30. IX) 

613M (27. IX) 

275H (12. IX) 

179M (7.5X) 



i $2,000 
Studanta 

391,000 (14. 7X) $ 

600.000 (22. 3X) 
701.000 (26X) 
477.000 (17. 7X) 
519.000 (19. 3X) 



542M (20. 7X) 

74 IK (28X) 

721M (27. 2X) 

363M (13.7X) 

277M (10.4X) 



2.451.000 (LOOX) ' $2.26LM (LOOX) 2. 688. 000- (LOOX) $2.643M (lOOX) 



*Sourca ACE/PAS. May L979. baaad op OE BEOG modal data. (Total* not axact dua to rouodliig.) 
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ttm hali-cott itmMi it controvcrtlAl* and th%f it no cooMiunu «• to 
hov to x—Qiy It wlthla tb« hlgbM •duc«tloa commmtty. Oa tbm onm ^^ad, th« 
700*000 low^incoM ttudtnts mt lov^tultlon iMtltutlont who arc aftsCt^d by ^ 
hali«-co«t «r« pr«6ls«ly thoM who aay iui«d pyoportKmataXy fTMtar support* tlnco 
tholr faaUiM can c^trlbuta Uctla or noth;^s to th« coat of tbair aduc^tloa. 
Tharo it a <ruaatloii how mut ot thm— atudantk ara havlnf tha^r naada laat f roa 
othar tmnt aouroaa* 3uppl—anrary aaaiatauca* whathar SXOCa* Work-Study, or loana, 
haa hlatorlcjOly bam Ittt «valUbla t^ auch atudenta^ Stata grant aid varlaa $ra«ta.y 
taons tha itataa* yat doaa p/wrlda aubatantUl ban«flta of aotta $829 pUUon thla ya^r. 
On tha oth«r band, thara la a atron$J.y haid vlaw throughout tha ciwiiUty 
^that fadaral traat aid ahould not proirlda arff atudant with a "fraa rldi." Thara 
la alao a conoam that rnnval of half -coat pould anabia ao«a ttudanta to racalva 
grant aid In axcaaa of thalr coata, bacmuaa tha alXowanca of $1,100 which coMutar 
atudant a racalva uodar tha BXOO prograa nay axcaad actual coata for thoaa living 
at hoaa In aoM localltlaa. (At tha aaaa tlM, thla allowanoa which hat not baan 
Incraaa^^r aavaral yaara U claarly Inad^quata for cownjjtar aShdanta living 
in a?^vata houaing. In rawiawlng tha faally contribution achadnla, conaldaratlon 
ahould ba glvan to aatabllahlng a aaparata, hlghar allowanca fo^ thaaa coanutar 

A 

atudanta.) « 

Total ra«»val of tha half *coat provlalon for atudanta at low-tultlon 
Inatltutlona would also hava a substantial affact oi^ thaaa Inatltutlona, raduclng 
thalr nasd for Supplaaantal Grant a, Collaga Work-Study, and Dlract Loana. Thla 
would undarcut aupport for caapua-basad aid, inataad of ancouraglng a bat tar 
balanca atwng all tha atudant aupport programs, "^a acholarahlp progrtas many 
stacas hava davalopad to aid oaad^ atudanta would also ba advaraaly affactad aa 
fadaral dollars raplacad atata dollara and prlvata collaga atudanta bacasa tha 
taaln banafl^^iac^^a of stata prograats. ^ 
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In thm arfuamts ov«r r«0v*X or rtttntlon thm hali-coat ptovlalou, ^ 
alt«mtlv«t hav« b«tii McpXortd trhlch would t«cofnisc tha aaritt of both posltloiM. 
Om spproAch would U to «zp«iid otbar gtmat and loan profrm to ssturo that * 
•uppl«MsiCml siiisc«iic« would Im svalljiblo to «tud«ots at all Cypos of Inatltutloiu. 
Aoothar spproAch would b« to aodlfr ch« Ilaitstlon to 60 p«£C«nt or tvorthlrda of cost* 
Still «\pU)«r approach would ropUco^half-coot vlth a raqulr«Miit that a acudaot . 
Qootrlbuta (in addltloa to tha airpactad faaily contrlbutloo) a ^fclfio aaouut 
froA otbar aourcaa, wfaathar auwar or part-tlaa aiuralnga, work-atudy, loaoa, or 
ooafadar^ tt«ACa. Aa HEW Daputy Aaaiatant Sacratary Mlchaal 0*Kaafa taatlflad 
bafora you on Hay l6<^thU '^iorrldor" concapt la undar actlva cotxaldiratlon by tha 
AdalAiatratloQ. Thara araM^^ual varlatlona of thli coocapt, tha af/acta of 
which ara undar atudy at ACS. 

Wa urga tha Subcomlttaa to tl^o caraful thought' to thaaa optlooa for 
raconaldaratlon of tha half-coat provialon. co that aquitabla incraaaaa can ba 
provldad for itudanti with docuaantad oaad at all typaa of inatitutiotta. 

♦ 

Improving pTotra» Stability 

Hach of tha taatiJ^tony tbia Subcomittaa haa alraady racalvad haa jtraaaad 
tha naad^to provida graatar atabllity In tha funding and adainiatratlon of fadaral 
atudant a«alatanci|. To proaota tha itabla davalopaaot of all Tltla IV prograaa . 
wa ra^o— a n d axtaodiag th— at laaat through FY 83 , Aaaualng that raauthorixation 

of tha bighar aducaOloo atatuaa will not ba coaplatad until th^ and of FY 80, thia 
would provida flva full yaara to IjqilaMnt tha aMndaanta*— a alnlaal parlod to 
obtain an adaquata baaa for araluating axparianca with tha program changaa aoactad 
in thia Congraaa bafora thay com up for ranawal in tha flrat aaaaion of tha 

99th Congraaa. ^^N^ ^Vf^ • 
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In 1976. Congress «MOd#d ths B«tlc Grant progrw to autborlxa ,»q 
la«tltution«l tUwttic* of $10 par BtOG raclplant to haXp coUagag Vovid* 
Mora adaquata infomtiott for curtant and proapacClva atudanta. and to atr<m«than 

Ijwtltutlonal admlniatratlon of tha atudant aid program. iUthough thla prwlaloa 

J. 

haa oavar baan fuodad, tha oaad for it contlnuaa. Inatltutlona ara aakini a 
graataif affort to ljq>rova tha Information thay provida to atudanta about tha 
atudant aid arataB,.and oora attantion la balng paid by tha coMjnlty to tha 
■anagmnt of tha aid prograu. NavarthaXaaa tha dawuida on atudant aid offlUra— 
aa cltad in datalX by Dailaa Martin In hla taatlaony to tha Subcoi«lttaa on May 3— 
ara aoonaoua and ara Incrtaalng. NASFAA'a aatlaataa of tha coat! of procaaalng 
.atudant aid run in axoaaa of $100 par atudant. 

•pwytfor* va baUava it la aaaant lal to aaaura that tha ^10 Par atudant 
4X;oi#anca HilX U fuodadf and wa hava raco— andad latlalativa iMnp^um to IncotPOr^t:^ 
tha_|aoMin^« into tha BKOO avard ao that it woJld ba addad auto«atlcallY to tha 
aimrda aa part of tha tanara l appropriation for tha proaraa . 

• At tha aaaa tSm, U aquAlly Important to incraaaa tha 4 parcant 
of aach inatitutlon'a total caaW*-bnaa<fVid whlo^ la currantly providad for 
atudant Information and prog^ adalniatratlott. To racoanlxa tha Incraaain^ 
- g<WPnilbmty balna ftUc/Toii iit^t ltutiona for thm\r,unA nlatratlon of thaaa 
ProttW. wa rtcoiW Bd that tha alloiianca ba ralaad to 6 parcant . ^ 
raaily Contribution Schtdula laauaa 

Tha Mlddla InctMa Studant Aaalatanca Act of 1978 aada a ouabar of 
l^rovaaanta In' tha faaily contribution achadul* which providaa tha formula for 
computing tha .tudant'a axpactad faaUy contribution. Baaidaa raducing tha taxation 
rata on dlacrationaty family incoma» it alao libarallaad tha traatmant of aaaata for 
indapandant atudanta with dtpandanta by making it comparabla to that of famlliaa 
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«lth d.p,ad«.t .tud«»t.. tn «ldltlon. th. c.Uul.tion of .ub.i.t.nc. co.t. for 
.i^. l«d.p«d«.c .cud«»c. -d. ld«ttc^ -ich ch.t of oti,.r..tud.nc. for . . 

purpoMa of «x«i«i^lon .£ro« lnco««. 

M.rk.d dl«f«:~c.. .tiU «l.t la th. t«*tlon r.t. .ppll*! to di.cr.- . 
tionTT inco- for dlff.r«xt cmt.,orl>. of .tud«t.. how.r. For d.p««i«.t 
.tud«.t. it i. 10.5 P.rc«»t. for .ln«l. iM.p«d«.t .tud.nt. it i. 75 p.rcnt. 
for -rrtad lad.p.«4^t .tud«t. -1th «o d.p.nd.nt. 50 P.rc.nt. ^ for lnd.p.nd«t 
.tudant. -1th d.p.nd«.t.. 40 p.rc«t. Th. validity of th... dl£f.^.^p... -hould b. 
c«.full, r.vi.v«l. con.ld.rla. th. ,rowla. pr.pond.r«c. of old.r. nontr«lition.X. ' 
«d p.rt-tl^ .tud.nt. la total coU... «xroll«.nt.. Mo.t of th... 1.jlt .tud.nt. 
hav. 10- to ^lu. f-U, inco^^aad naad fln««i.l h.lp to contiau..th.lr .tudl... 

curr.nt l.v and r.r.l«ion. r.f l.ct « -rli.r bU. that thalr n..d. do not 
hav. .. high . priority .. th. .ducatlon of 18-22 y.ar. old.. ^.ri«.nt 1. n..d.d 
o* . b.tt.r d.f inition of .quit.bl. traat^nt for «lult. p.rt-tl-. .tud.nt.. f 

Anoth.r f«iily contribution .chadul. L.u. aff.ctln. both Ind.p.nd.nt 
«d d.p.nd.nt .uud.nc. is th. tr-t«nt of hoa- .oulty ....t.. Curr.ntly th. 
«r..t valu. of th. faiaUy ho.. ~.t b. lnclud.d In ....C -ubj.ct to .^23.000 
«clu.ion. Con.ld.r.tio,. .hould b. ,lv«» to dal.tln, th. f-dly he. fro. ....t. 
ta-bl. for purpo... of d.t.nalnln, th. f-aUy contribution, bacau.. Ic 1. not 
. liquid a...t -Hlch can b. r..dily appliad to . .tud«f. po.f.cond.ry «luc.tion. 

it un..ti.f.ctory to r.ly on OSOE'. «mual .nb«i..ion of tha ^ 
f«lly contribution .chadul. .. th. .ol. -ch^ii.- for oon.id.rln, .uch ch«ig... 
„. b.li.v. tit it -ay b. d*,lr.bl. to ..t.bli.h an iad.p.nd.nt co-l..ion to 
. continuln. r.vi«, of th. variou. for-ul.. u..d to -or.r. th. .bility 
of .tud.nt. «Hi th.ir f».iU.. to financ. po.tsacond.ry .duc.tion. and to ^ 
" r.co-.nd l-prov«..nt*, in th. aquity of th. fally contribution ach.dul.. 
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mUblUtv of P*rt'-tla> Studmf * 

HAXf<-clM studants Mxm tligibXt for a BSOG, buc Cht Avmrd Is r*duc«d for 
Xttt-Chan-fuXl-^clM studanct. A rtctnc HX£-tpoator«d scudy by ch« EducACioaal 
Ttfltlxif S«rvicA on stud«iic «ld for adulc, p«rc-'tin« studies has noctd cht lllogic 
of tbl« r«d\ictlon. Tb* BIOG focmiU for *U »tud*ttt» iubtract* th* •xptcttd fiMily 

r 

contribution fro« thm mMXimm grant. Xhm rtmUting award cannot ajccaad haif-coit, 
nor naad (cost of attandanca alnu# axpactad faally contribution) . but for part- 
timm ttudanti, tha grant 1» furthar radocad to ona-haif or thraa-^iuartgri . Thl« 
proc*dura aaaiurai naad but proYidas only part of it, If tha studant Is part-tlaa. 
Slnca thi| ^^-iyr** grant ia a f Ixad figura for all studants ragardlass of tha 
tuition-layajL of tha Inatitution attandad or tha ttudant** ra»idant or coaautar 
status, and slilca tba foraula alraady pr0hlb4.Cs a studant*s gra^ fro« axcaading 
naad, it is Inaquittfbla that part-tl«» studancs hava thalr granta raducad 
proportlonataXy apra than othar studants In slailar circtpMtancas. 
In 1981-82, 280,000 part-ftiaa studants will ba affactad by this provlaion, and 
will racaiva an avaraga grant of only $630 covparad with tha $1,000 avaraga award 
raoaivad by full-tl«a studants, although thalr oaads may ba coaparabla. 

Currantly, tha aligibllity of part-tlaa studants for BEOGs and (SCOGs) 
Is llMitad by tiaa rastrictiona dasignad for full-tlaa studants (four yaars, or 
a fifth yaar If nacassairy for spacial circimatancas) . Thus no provision ^ ^^a 
for part-tlaa studants working bayood this paihlod to coaplata thalr dagraaa^ 
Options ara to axtand tha ^iaa llaltationa or to raaova th«a coaplataly. In 
aithar casa, problama ara prasant*d. Soma llaitatlons ara oaadad to discouraga 
parpatual study, but any llaitatlons craata ada^nlstrativa dlfficultias in 
nonltorlng tha txtant to which a student's' aligibllity has axpirad. 
B. 8uppla»antal Grants 

Whlla tha Basic Grant program with its standatdizad national naad - ' 
crltarla provldas tha basic foundation of assistance for all studants, tha 



Supplt^i nt a l Educational Opportuiilty Grant program it an aaaantiaJ. coaplaMmt^ 
to BlOCa, providing flaxibl* asaiatanca to halp loir- and atddla Inco— atudanta 
attand highar-pricad inatitutiona. It ia critiSaXIy laiportant to an 
approprlata balanca batirian tha two profraaa la ordar to provida c)»oica f< mV. 
Aa aecaaai tavar 9 out of 10 SIOG 'awards gb to racipianta of otbar foru of 
fadaral aid. Inaticuclona t^asaaXvaa, both public and privata, alraady provida 
$1.4 billion in grant and work funds to 2 nillion studants. Orar $440 niUion of 
this total is naail-basad grants » but tha inatitutiona ara hard-prasaad to suatai^* 
this laval <rf spanding, ovar thraaH^uartars of which coms froK thalr unraa trie tad , 
gtnaral funda. (Tiirthar Inforaation on studant aid' collagas provida f ron thair 
own funds ia availabla in-ACX'a latast Highar Educftion Panal Raport No. 42, 
"Tha Institutional Shara of Undargraduata Financial Aasistanca, 1976-77/') 

To aaaura that sti^ants hava a balancad packaga of financlftLAssiitanca . 
wa race— nd that tha thrasbold funding laval. for SIOG ba raisad froa $370 td.llion 
to $450 nillion . Thla proposal* lika othars to changa to a parcant^g* thrasbold, 
would naintrain continuad growth in tha program which approxlaataly natchaa tha 
growth in BEOG^ ^ Tha laq>ortanca of thla stap was racognixad by tha Subconmlttaa 
laat yaar in writing tha Hiddla XocoJa Studant Aasistanca Act, and tha Housa-passad 

f 

varaion actually Incorporatad this provision, but it w^a raducad In tha final varsion, 
Wa faal tha Subcom^lttaa was right tha first tlaa, and urga you to rtaffira your 
original position. Unllka tha Administration, which is fsRlng for rapaal of tha* 
thraabold funding lavals for ^1 campua-basad programa, wa considar thasa thraaholds 
as lm|H)t(ant indicators of congrausional Judgmant as to tha balanca which should 
ba taaintainad among all of tha primary fadaral aasistanca programa. 

Parallaling^ tha incraas a wa hav< proposa d for B aaic Gran ts > wa racom mand 
that tha annual 'SEOC iia,xim»Tn award ba raisad from $1.500 to $2,000 . ^Thls. would 
raflact tha incraasad aducational costs of racant yaars. Total costs in many 
Institutions ^alraady axcaad $6,000, and low^ and middla-'incoma atudanta naad 
substantial aasistanca bayond Basic Grants to avpid .axtramaly high dabt . burdans* 
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ttrnn 75 parc«nt of 



•ora highar-prlcad Injftltuclons and/or Dora Iav**lncona studanta, th*t stata will 
hava Qora uiunat Q#acl fchan othars with oore lowar-prlcad InatltuClons and hlghar- 
Inti^na attidanta. 
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Wa raco— nd that inatftutlona ba authorijtad to uaa^SI^OG gunda at k " 
thair diasratloa to aaalat laaa-than-halt-tlaa atudaata , Aa Jarry' Roachvalb of ^ 
tha Naeiooai Aatoclatlon of^trata Oolvaraltlaa and LandHicaot ^X>lla(aa Caatlflad . 
on our bahalC on May 9, thla la a praliainary propoaal, daalgnad to racotpdLsa tha j 
fact that a growlnf prapondaranca of anrollaanta In hlghar aduda^on ara oldar, 
Qoneradltlooal, part-tlaa aCudanta wboaa naada ara not addraaaad by curr^t fadaraX 
aaalatanca prograaa (alaoat of all dagraa-^radlt part--tlaa Undargraduataa 

ara laaa than half -tlaa atudantta) . Battar data on tha naada of part-tl»a atudanCa 
nuat ba obtalnad bafora a aora cOMprahanalva propoaal can "ba daval^ad. 

Uodar tha propoaal> granta would ba Ualtad to no nora Umn, 75 pa 

total aducatlonal coata, and no wca thai^ha SfEQG for a fuli-tlaa atudant 

ft ■ «* 

raducad proportlonata to tha mmbar of cradlt-houra for which tha atudant la 

anrollad. Studant aid adalnlatratora would alio hava tha opAo^^^^ualng up to 

20 parcant of othar ctapua-baaad aid for thla purpoaa. Tha propoaal pantlta 

Inatltutlona to aaalat part-tlaa atudaota aa funda ara avallabla, but doaa not 

aaaura tbalr availability dua to tha daaand for SIpGa by full-tlaa atudanta. 

It would ba critically Important to aaiura that tha propoaa^ would not dany 

aaalatanca to currantly allglbl^ full**ti»a and half-*clMa atudanta. 

Thar a ara aavaral othar laauaa l|yvolvlng tha'^SEOG program which poaa 
difficult problaaa* for which wa ara not yat a^a to auggaat a raaolutlon but 
would call CO your attantlon: 
Inaqultlaa of Stata Allotaant. Fonwla 

Tha stata allotsant fotmula.for tha distribution of SEOG fuoda ralaaa 
a Quabar of aqulty quaatlona. Tha axlatlng formula (Ilka thoaa for tha CWS, 
NDSL, and SSIG prograiu) » la J.argaly anrollnant drlvan. Thua If ona atata hJhi 
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Thtt SC06 foroniXA hat «ddltloa«X Intqulcltt: it ±9 battd on FTS •nrollnisnb 
of All part'-tlss iCudAnti, «v«n though oaly cbott who art anrollad hal|-tlBa or 
mora ara allglbla, and it Indudai an^oXlaanc ot graduata studanti, although thay 
ara not allglbla for SEOG fundi. Tha formula could ba modlflad to maka naad tha 

controlling prlndpla fot diitribution of fundi to inititutiona, Tha Inatitutional 

4nd atudant data collactad by USOE for AY 79-60 Aitribution of caapuj^baiad €unda 

•houXd ba uiaful In thii ragard* Any aaw formula should takm Into account 

V 

institutional naadi for continuing yaar awards in tha application procass, to 
protact currant racipiants. 

Naads of Graduats Sttidants for Grant Assiscanca 

Tha SubcoMittaa should sarlously conaldar tha naads of graduata studants 
for Xltla iV^ grsnt Assistanca, for which thay ara cutrantly inallgibla. Although 
tha costs of graduata aducatlon hava risan as fast as any othar sac tor in rscant 
yaars, sourcas of support ara mora rastrictsd. Whlla ifadaral undargraduata 
assistanca has grown rtmarkably, govammant and prlvata aid to graduata studapts 
has daclinad sharply* 

Th% liaitad funds availabla to doctoral studants ara primarily tasarvad 

■ ^ ■ o 

for tha sciancasy through rasaarch grants awardad to faculty. Graduata studant ^ 
assistanca undar Titla XX HEA if targats^ spacif Ically tO; racially and athfiically 
undarraprasantad populationg, and provldad only 350 awards in 1976-79. Although 
tha Adainistration is raquasting that this program ba axpani^ad co $1^ aaillon In 
FT 80, this raprtsant* ona-half of ona par cant pf Xitla IV grant sld— yac graduata 
'studants raprapsnt 10 parcant of total anrollmant in collagas and unlvarsitlas. 

/With grsnt funds so savaraly rastrictod, and with Collaga Work-Study 
funds davontd primarily to undargraduatas, graduata studants hava incraasingly 
tumad to tha loan programs as thalr most Important sourca of financing thair 
aducatlon. Tha Kational Rasaarch Council *s Doctorata Rscotd Fila shows that tha 
numbar of studants borrowing Jumpsd from 12 parcant in 1971 to 2^ parcant in X976. 
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Thtt.rMulCanc cunuUcivs d«bt burd«n« which art btconing charmcctrlitlc of graduats 

•dUcAClon art a sourca of graac concam* GraduaCa aCudanCs ^ara balng axpaet^, 

i • 
avan ancouragad, Co incur dabca btyond thair oaana. Scudanca who hayaalraady 



Incurrad aixaabia undargraduaca 4a))Ca can afford to borrow ovdy a amali addiciooaX 



aawunc ralaAva Co cha coat of a graduaca dagraa. And for ooat; of choaa in cha 
Area and acdancaa, proapacclva aalarlaa in cha ctadicional profaaalon of Caaching 
and scholaraliip ara aodaac, axv||^ll balow choaa of oChara profaaaiona. 

In auottary, cha currant ayacaa favor a chosa who hava bha nacaaaary 
financial raaourcaa and who do noc f«ar borlrovlng, whdLLa linpoaing a aCrong 
diaincanciva for CaXanCad diaadvancagad sCudanca Co snCar gradUaca aCudy in a^I 
buc Cha moat highly-paid profaaaiona. Fadaral programa should provida baCCar 
asauranca chac choaa who hava cha abHicy Co go co graduaCa school, and wish Co 
do so daaplca uncarcaln amploymaac proapaccs, ara noc obligad Co forsaka .chair 
aspiraciona bacausa chay lack financial raaourcaa. ConsidaraCion should ba giyan 
CO ajccandlng cha SEOC program ac lajsac Co cha flrsc yaar of graduaca aCudy Co 
provida accass for low^incoma sCudancs* ^ 
C. Scata Scudanc IncanCiva Grancs 

Thla program, alchough fundad ac modssc lavals, has ba«n succastfful in 
stljmilaclng cha craation of many naw sCaCa naad-basad sCudenC granC programa. ics 
fucura as « »*jor parent Co BEOGs and SEOGs la providing fadaral grant aid Co 
acudancs Is cloudad by savaral problama. ^ 

IC, coo, has a sCaCa alloCmant formula which Is largaly anrollmanc 
driva^uand which conCrols cha disCrlbuClon of any ^pproprlacion Incraasas In 
such a way as co provida no IncanCiva for individual scacas co Incraasa chair 
af fore. To Improva' Chair IncanCiva, ona opCion Is Co provida a '^rolling base" 
ya*r for compuCaCion of sCa«a macchlng. This would requira Cha sCaCes Co Incraasa 
thair SSIG funds annually In order Co parCiclpaCe In ^he program. 
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Anpth«r Is tut is vh«cb«r SSXG fundf should b« oi«d« porc«bl« «cro«« tcatt 
lia«s CO •llalnmpt gMfrttptiicAl b«m«rs co scud«nt cholc*. Ic should b« aoc«d 
thac portability could mttmn tlthtr Awmrd of SSIGs to studtnti Ismvlng th\i hoii« 
9t«t«, or •llglbillty for SSIO* axpsnd^d to «11 students AttAndliig coll«g« In 'th« 
st«t« r«g«tdl««« of thtir homi st«t«. PropoMds for portability «r« cotitrovtrslJtl, 
dspsojj^ig on vhsthttr statas «r« laporttrt or txporttrs of students, and whstbsr 
collsgss hAvs OAtlonal or locsl studtnt bodl««. Incsntlvss for portability could 
b« provldsd on « voluntary baala through a tvo^tlarad authorization, ouantainlng 
tha axiating foraula for tha currant prograa and astabllahlng a naw basis of 
allocation f^ appropriations in •xcmmw of tha currant laval, raatrlcting 
aliglbillty for thi4 allocation to stataa which 'provida portability. 

Wa mat raport no consanius on rasolving thasa SSXG issuas in tha highar 
education conmity. Howavar, wa do racofloand that tha $30 million authorisation 
for Initial Yaar grants and tha "such suaa" authorisation for Continuing Yaar grants 
ba conbinad into a slngla "such suma" authorization, to sittplify admini^tr^lon of 
tha prograa. Currantly SSIG appropriations ara divided into Initial and 
continuing grant allptnants by USOE* regulations, and continuoui^ly adjusted as 
state needs for initial varsus continuing year awards change. This creates a 

burden on states with new aid programs, and limits their flaxlbillty in using | 

f 

SSIG funds. USOE must keep tunning accounts on H funds to make sure the 
ceiling on n grants is not exceeded, and states seeking to shift surplus 
or funds to lY students often muet wait until another state chooses to shift 
some of its lY funds co CY students 
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Mr/Poil)^ The' first panel will be Charles Saunders, vice presi- 
dent for gWernment affairs, American Council on Education; Dr, 
John P. Mbllan, assistant executive director for governmental rela- 
tions, Amfecan ^ociation of State Colleges a^id Universities, and 
Dr. BettefflHamilfon, American Association of Community and 
Junior Coilbges, \ 

Charlie; would you like to start. 

§TATEMi:NT OF CHARLES BAUNDERS, VICE PRESIDENT FOR 
GOVERNl^ENT AFFAIRS, AlVf?RlCAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
Mr. Saunders, Certainly, Mr. Chairman, It is a pleasure to be 
here. I regret as we all do the need to be so bri^f. 

My written statement identifies a number of serious problems 
that still remain in the grant pr6grams, de^pite the fact that, after 
tU^ leadership of this committee last year in the passage of the 
Middle Income Stu4ent Assistance Act, it is difficult tg conceive of 
what might be done for an encore. 

But the state^ment does highlight several remaining problems. 
First the need trtiake sure that the basic ^rant doesn t suffer 
erosion. We have cited a number of facts to indicate that it already 
^ has undergone some significant erosion since the original passage 
of the act in 1972, and we make the point that further action is 
needed to protect the value of the basic grant in the years to come. 
We are recommending, as a matter of helping to stabilize the 
student assistance programs, that they all be extended until fiscal 
1985. By that time the average total cost of attendance at all 
colleges is expected to rise very substantially. We estimate that it 
may approach $4,900 for public 4-yeax collegei'and $8,800 for pri~ 
vate 4-year institutions. 

So we conclude that the maximum grant should be increased to 
$2,000 in fiscal 1981 and thereafter in $100 annual incremen^ts up 
to $2,400 in fiscal 1985. . 

We note that this increase would also have substantial benefits 
in that it would make some 230,000 students who are not now 
eligible for basic grants eligible. It would also increase grants to 
current recipients roughly propqrtionate to their attendance at the 
different sectors of higher education currently. 

This raising of the maximum, however, would create a problem 
for recipients with family incomes under $6,500 primarily, students 
with a zero family contribution who woufd receive a disproportion- 
ately smaller share cjf the increase. 

So, for these students at low tuition institutions, there is an 
equity question raided which gets us into the half-cost issue. 
. I have to say that there is no concensus in the community on 
this very controversial issue. But some of the pros and cons are 
stated in the testimony, and we simply ask the committee to give 
careful thought to the options for reconsideration of the half-cost 
provision and* to try to resolve thip question of how increases can 
equitably be provided for studenfc with documented need at all 



Mr. Ford. Can 1 interrupt you for just a moment? 
Mr. Saunders. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ford. I think that you will recall the very fruitful discus- 
sions we had before we finalized the form of the Middle Income 
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types of institutions. 
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Student Assistance Act. After we are forced to break up hei^e this 
morning, while we can still keep the reporter and get it on record, 
I wonder if you would help generate a discussion with the staff 
here of possible alternatives that are being suggested by people on 
half cost? 

It would appear that we can't go on indefinitely simply saying it 
is an insoluble dibfmima. There has to be some attempt at some 
stage to respond to the concerns that are expressed from both ends 
of the spectrum Dn half cost. Some people have a deep feeling that 
leaving it alone is perpetuating inequity and others believe that 
making a change develops a new inequity. 

We ought to be able to develop something. I know the difficult 
position you are in with your organization in trying..to balance the 
membeifflhip of the organization which represents people on both 
ends of me spectrum with respect to that. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. SAjm*)^RS. I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. I would be glad 
to participate. Although I understand the issue of student informa- 
tion allowances is not technically a subject of this hearing, I did 
want to call attention to the importance of those allowances and 
our recommendations that expansion of those allowances be writ- 
ten into the law in ways which we have already proposed to the 
committee in our legislative recommendations. 

The statement also i<^tifies a number of family contribution 
schedule issues. Again, here there simply is not sufficient agree- 
ment to niake specific recommendations. There is no agreement on 
the basic principle of whatVconstitutes the definition of equitable 
treatment for adult part-time students. So this is one of the vei^y 
serious issues that needs further consideration. 

In passing, as we discuss these kinds of issues, I would like to 
note that we find it unsatisfactory to rely on the Office of Educa- 
tion s annual submission of the family contribution schedule as a 
sole mechanism for considering these kind of changes. 

We think it may be desirable- to establish an independent com- 
mission to make a continuing review of the Various formulas used 
to measure the ability of the students and their families to finance 
postsecondary education and make contributions in the schedule. 

Such a commission could take up, among the other issues I have 
already identified, the question of eligibility of part-time students — 
another area whefe general definitions of equitable treatment are 
lacking. s 

The testimony emphasizes the importiance of the supplemental 
grant program and, Mr. Chairman, our recommendation here is 
simply that this committee reaffirm what it c[id last year in the 
passage of the Middle Income Student Assistance Act when you 
increased the minimal threshold funding for SEOG*s to $450 mil- 
lion. Although this was later reduced when the bill was later 
enacted, we think you were right the first time, and we would like 
to urge you to restore that threshol(J\funding consistent with what 
we understand to be the purpose of your action in the first place; 
namely, to recognize the very critical importance of the supplemen- 
tal grant program and to maintain a balance of support among all 
the grant programs. 
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I think I will just stop there, Mr. Chairman, with one further 
comment. » 

We do emphasize very strongly the important problem of dealing 
with the needs of graduate students. We don't feel this has received 
adequate attention and we urge you to explore very carefully the 
problems of graduate students. 

I note, for example, that the fellowship assistance graduate stu- 
dents receive under title IX, the only authority they are currently, 
eligible for as far as grant assistance goes, represents one-half of 1 
percent of all title IV grant aid now being distributed and yet 
graduate students represent 10 percent of total enrollment. 

So simply flagging that problem, I would like to conclude my 
remarks^ this time and proceed to the rest of the panel. 

STATEMENt OF DR, JOHN P. MALLAf^, ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR FOR GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS, AMERICAN AS- 
SOCIATION OF STATE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

Dr. Mallan. Mr. Chairman, I am John Mallan, assistant execu- 
tive director for governmental relations for the American Associ- 
ation ' of State Colleges and Universities. I am ^ere in place of 
Chancellor Robert Kibbee of the City University of New York who 
wilT^ilso submit an additional statement of his own. • 

I think because of the limits of time I will *enter my statement 
for the record and pass the microphone tg Dr. Hamilton. 

STATEMENT OF DR. BETTE HAMILTON, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF COMMUNITY AND JUNIOR COLLEGES 

Dr. Hamilton. Thank you. I am Bette Hamilton from the Ameri- 
can Association of Community , and Junior Colleges. Mr. Parrish 
went back to Tennessee because we were led to believe there would 
be np hearing this morning. I would be happy to summarize the 
statement for the record. ^ 

The most important issue to us is the one Chairman Ford men- 
tioned earlier, the half cost issue. We are joined in asking for the 
removal of half cost by some 17 organizations. We feel that this is 
an inequity which is against students; and we reaflly are talking 
about apples and oranges when we talk about educational products. 

People come to community and junior colleges, Hor instance, be- 
cause the institutions are near home, they may want a part-time 
program so they can still work, or they hiay want technical educa- 
tion. Over 55 percent of our students are enrolled in technical 
vocational programs which are not offered in other kinds of institu- 
tions.' Our institutions enroll fi large percentage of low-income 
people who are penalized by the half-cost rule. 

Tne half-cost rule is an mequity against people who gp to oi^lic 
institutions and have varying incomes. The issue is reallfRiot 
about public and private institutions but about students who have 
various income levels. The poorest students get the same amount of 
student aid. as wealthier students who attend the same school 
because of the half-cost rule. 

I don't want to belabor this point, but I think our testimony 
highlights some of the problems with keeping the half-cost provi- 
sion. We would certainly welcome any participation with staff to 
work out a favorable solution to this. < 
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We are also concerned about inequities for independent students. 
Our student body is much older than the traditional-aged college 
student^nd only about 12 percent of community and junior college 
studenff^receive any student aid money. This must be compared to 
the fact that we enroll about 40 percent of all undergraduates and 
about 50 percent of t^je college freshmen. Our students tend to be 
poorer than their counterparts at 4-year colleges. The needs analy- 
sis formulae discriminate considerably against the students who 
attend 2-year colleges— because they tend to be independent and 
part-tinje. 

I would like to submit the rest of our testimony for the record 
and answer any questions you might have. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Ford. Let me ask you a quick question. We can consider this 
for the later discussion. We have talked to people informally about 
the possibility of recognizing that for your type of institution the 
principal need, although it Is a very small amount compared to 
other institutions, is for cash for the tuition payments because the 
majority of the stud^^nts are not living in dormitory-type settings. 
♦ The majority are living in some kind of a home setting where they 
are getting some sort of family support, either housing and food, or 
both. 

One possible approach would be to figure out some sort of a 
minimum payment that would cover tuition and be a minimum 
even if the regular formula for the BEOG grant did not generate 
that amount of money, 1^250 or $300, wl;iatever is worked out as an 
average. - 

That presents the immediate problem oT encouraging those of 
your 'institutions that are below the average to increase tuition to 
that level. That could be taken care of by simply making the $250 a 
floor but making whatever was being charfjed Mn 1978-79, the 
second factor. The- floor could not exceed what the 1978-79 charge 
was. ^ 

We would not sCart a run on the bank. I»don't suggest this as the 
solution, but everybody has talked about playing percentages with 
the half cost and we have gotten nowhere for several years in 
getting any kind of consensqp on that type of approach. 

So we are now looking for a wholly different way to try to find a 
measure of equity for particularly your type of institutions. We 
wish when this discussion takes place later with the staff and the # 
other representatives here that we would consider that as one of 
the possible ways with no magic involved in any of the figures or 
dates that I haye given you. ' i 

It is a different kind >of a concept than we have disciissed previ- ^ 
ously with respect to adjusting Half cost. I have talked to student 
aid administrators and others who tell me this kind of approach 
cou^ be administered. I have had no success at all in getting 
student aid administrators to take a position on what tJhe numbers 
ought to be. / 

Mr. Buchanan? / 

Mr. Buchanan. I think I will just keep listening, l\fr. Chairman, 
since time is of the essence. 

Mr. FoKi). Thank you very much. 
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-We-have a' panel of George Rainsford, president, Kalamazoo 




(Michigan) College; , chairman of the board of directors National 
Association of Independent Colleges and Universities; Father TinuK 
thy Healy, president, Georgetown University, vice chairman ot the v 
board of directors. National Association of Independent Colleges 
and universities; John Phillipai president. National Association of 
^ Indepehfient ^lieges and Universities; Harvey Stegemoeller, ex- 
ecutive director; Minnesota Private College Council. 

Your statement will appear in the record, George, and you may 
comm Alt on it if you wish. 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE RAINSFORD, PR^IDE5^\kALA1VIAZ00 
COLLEGE, CHAIRMAN OT THE BOARD OF /DIRECTORS, NA- 
TIONAM- ASSOCIATION OF INDEPENDENT COLLEGES AND 
UNIVWISITIBS ^ . 

■* Mr. Rainsford. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I am glad 

to acknowledge the fact l>hat those who agreed to be here are here. 

I am George Rainsford, former president of the National Associ- 
ation of Independent Colleges and Universities. In addition to 
Father Healy and Harvey Stegemoeller, John Phillips, president of 
the association- is on the right of the table. 

We have divided up our testimony to you in three parts. My 
responsibility is to discuss the basic grant program. Father Heal" 
will talk about- the basic grants programs. Mr. Stegemoelleft- >i _ 
describe the proposal we have submitted to you as part of our 
recommendations that^ has already been adopted by the State ot 
Minnesota and he will giye you some sense of how that will work, 
and John Phillips will answer whatever questions we cannot. 

Our basic proposal is that the committee in its wisdom and the 
Congress and the Senate in their wisdom have created a program 
that is sound and works, that the proposal, most importantly, 
involves a balanced relationship between Federal programs and 
State and institutional programs. ^ v , r * 

Our suggestion is for a rationalization of those elements ot meet- 
ing student need so that reasonable parental contribution. Federal 
basic grants, supplemental grants. State matching and institutional 
matching funds, will equal 75 percent of student need with the 
balance being provided by self-help efforts either in the Torm of 
*, ■ earnings or through some of the Federal programs, college work 
study and the two loan programs. 
Our recommendation is that the basic grant program remain 
» essentially as it is. We do not feel that the half cost problem is 
^ insoluble. We feel that the committee and the Congress has already 
solved that problem in ways that make considerable sense. 

We are suggesting only that the basic grants be increased to 
reflect the increase in the inflationary cost of education, $100 per 
grant per year, that the half-cost provision be retained w several 

reasons. , , i 

First, because we find it difficult to understand why the Federal 
GoverninMit should be asked to do something that neither the t 
States nor^i^te—Higtitutions have been asked to do which is to I 
provide the full meeting of a Student need from the basic grant ' 
program. 
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We are very much cbncerned that the federalizing of the entire 
yjport program for low-income students will destroy the very 
caiv&fully developed , initiatives of States like Michigan that haVe 
dev^oped strong State support programs. 

lat we are aaking for is a retention of that balance between 
Federahand State and institutional programs. 

We also, in reviewing the, data, have pot seen evidence that there 
are a large number of students whose needs are not bein^met. The 
students are in fact in institutions. They are receiving part, of their 
support from basic grants and the rest of it from other parts of the 
balanced program. 

Let me turn the microphone to Father Healy to discuss the ways 
in which we would hope that the supplemental grant programs 
would work. 
[Prepared statement of Father Healy follows^ 
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STATEMEHT BEFORE THE 
HOUSE SUBCOWIHEE ON POSTSECONDARV EDUCATION 
May 22, 1979 

By 

• Fr. Timothy Healy 

President, Georgetown University 
Representing The 
national Association of Independent Collejes and Universities 



Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subconmlttee: 

1 am Timothy Healy, President of Georgetown University and Vice Chalrma'n of the 
Board of Directors of the National Association of Independent Colleges and Universities. 
^ ^ As George Ralnsford already has told you, the core of our proposals for reau- 
thorlzatyh of the Higher Education Act lies In the student grants ar^, and the ' 
eitabllsljnent of a new federal^llcy goal of providing sufficient grant aid to 



every studkt to equal 75X of to^l student expenses, m order to have any possl- 
blllty of reaching that goal, however, we must assure that all three federal grant 
programs continue to grow In a balanced fashion. We recomnend a modest, gradual, 
growth of Basic Grants to reach a maximum grant of $2,400 by 1986-87. 

The basis for our proposals for the two major supplemental grant programs, 
SE06 and SSIG, Is an attempt to assure access for all students to all types of post- 
.^Ka«*ryeducat1on by tying appropriations for SE06 and SSIG to the appropriation 
/for Basic Grants. In 1972, when the three programs were established, the appro- 
,pr1atlon for SEOG equaled approximately one-flftfTo'f the Basic Grants appropria- 
tion and' the SSIG appropriation equaled approximately one-twentieth of the Basic 
Grants appropriation. Since that time", howevey, various Administrations and appro- 
priations comnittees have contended with each/other over funding levels for these 
programs, resulting In severe limitations on the growth of. the- two supplemental 
grant programs. For example, although the SSIG appropr+«^.1pn hasVown from $19 
•itllon In FY 1973 to $76 million In FY 1980. It has not %.begun to approach Its 
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•uthorlzeil level. SEOG. on the other h.nd. has grown to become an ImporUnt supple- 
Mnt.1 grants program only because of the t>,reshold mechanit"-. ... 
only one funding Increase as a Vesult of th« MISAA legislation last year. We be- 
lieve It is time to return to the authorization/appropriations mix established In 
the 1972, Amendments. We have, therefore, proposed^ to change the threshold provision 
for Bask Brants to require SEOG appropriations to'^^ual at least 20X of the Basic 
Grants appropriation. We believe that the use of percentage figures In the thres- 
hold ^.rovlslon will serve to avoid a recurrence of the historical differences be- 
tween the congress and the A4n1n1strat1on over what funding levels should for 
th^Jse1.rx)grams during th,> appropriations process, and assure a balanced pattern of 
fkinding to serve the 75-percent federal policy goal. 
. '' Another change reconmended for the SEOG progrmn would actually affect all of 
' the campus-based programs and the SSIG progr.*,. That proposal prohibits regulatory 
/V^ctlon which reduces eligibility for federal I'unding by virtue of Institutional 
and/o.;'state efforts which exceed federal matching requirements. Specifically. . 
Hr Chainnan. this provision Is, designed to.overcome -an Inequity In the current 
regulations governing the allo<iat1on of SEOG funds, the so-called "Huff Panel" reg- 
u4at1ons. Those regulations reduce eligibility for campus-based funds by counting 
aOO« of state grants and scholarships and lOX of Institutional grants and scholar- 
ships as avallable^urces and substracting those amounts from an Institution's 
• need for SEOG funds. This'counting of Institutional and state funds unfairly pena- 
. li.es those institutions and states which have made the greatest effort to develop 
. and finance their own supplemental grant programs, and unfairly rewards those statel 
and Inltltutions which have not done so. 

Although the entire fonm.la d^d no^ apply for 1979-80 allocations because of 
■ , temporary "hold hannless" provision, we now are seeing some bard evidence that 
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those Institutions and states wMch have made major efforts to develop tfeelr ovm 
programs will be adversely afffcted If the formula comes -^nto full force aext"y^r. 
Ue are doing our own anilysis of the "fair sh4;*e" amounts for our Institutions and. 
have asked the Off Ice of Education to provide uS with the effects on allocations 
If state and Institutional grants and scholarships were not counted, and we will 
provide you with the results of this analysis as soon as It Is available. 

Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants (SEOG) 

A Proposal relating to SEOG only establishes In the legislation a percentage 
distribution of funds between Initial-year and contlnulng-year awards. It Is in- 
tended to strike a proper balance between Initial-year and contlnulng-year iwards. 
Hr. Chairman, this Issue cameHo our attention last year when we discovered some 
troubling facts about the administration of the SEOG program. 

The existing Veglslatlon obligates both the Commissioner of Education and 
participating postsecondary Institutions to Include In their agreements covering 
administration of the program provisions designed to make SEOGs "reasonabry avail- 
able, to the extent of available funds, to all eligible students In attendance at 

theinstltutlon." Since all undergraduate students In good standing who have 

a 

"exceptional financial need" are eligible to receive SEOG funds, and since 76* of 
total undergraduate enrollment Is represented by contlnulng-year students, we were 
surprised to learn that the Office of Education does not apply 76X of the SEOG 
appropriation to contlnulng-year awards. 

In fact, for the last two funding cycles, OE has divided the funds 54X for 
Initial-year and m for contlnulng-year awards. We were especially surprised to 
find that 54/46 distribution applied to the 1979-80 allocations, given the facts 
that the SEOG appropriation Included, an addition $70 million over the previous 
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year and that this yee^r's funding cyclt Involved an entirely new process for 
determining Institutional awardsT OE pfflclaU claim that the percentage 
distributions are based on Institutional requests* But It appears rather odd, 
to say the least, that the exact percentage should be applied two years in a. row 
when significant appropriations and regul^itory changes occurred during those years. 

Because we believe there Is greater need for contlnulng-year than fpr Inltlal- 
year awards, we have proposed that a 40% Inltlal-yearysoX contlnulng-year distri- 
bution be established In the legislation to assure that OE discretionary decisions 
do not adversely affect the needs of contlnulng-year students. 

Other proposals affecting SEOG Include: 

— An Increase In the maximum SEOG award from $1,500 to $2,000, to re- 
flect Increased costs of education and the need for SEOChte^ help 
meet those Incrreased costs. 

— A change In the matching requirement for SEOG so that the Instltu- 
tlon Is required to provide doUar-for-doUar matching payments from 
any combination of Institutional and state funds, exclusive of any 
federal grant, work, or loin funds. This amendment will correct the 
current situation whereby federal funds are double-counted when used 
to match other federal payments, and provide ongoing Incentives for 
Institutions to continue building their own contributions to support 
supplemental grants, rather than relying totally on federal funds. • 

V 

— Replacement language- for the current cumulative maximum In Qrder to 
provide authority for a student to receive a full SEOG for five academic 
years in order to assure that recipients have adequate time to complete 
a baccalaureate degree. 
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Conforming language to exclude home equity as$ets from consideration 

In calculating the ability of a family to contribute to a student's 

postsecondary education, as also proposed for Basic Grants. 

A clarification of the authority for the Conmlssloner to make Intra- 
I 

state reallocations of SEOG funds carried over from the preceding 
fiscal year, and a requirement that such funds be reallocated by 
December 15 of each succeeding fiscal year. Under existing 
cedures, reallocations, If thgy are'made at all, are made too l^te 
In the academic year to be useful to the Institutions In m 
student needs. This change will Correct that jiractlce. 
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State Student Incentive Grants (SSIG) 

For the other supplemental grant program, SSIG, we have pro 
InNhe authorizing section for SSIG which -would tie the appropria 
Grants at a five-percent level or $100 million, whichever Is great 
posal would assOre that the SSIG program grows In balance with the Basic Grants 
program, providing steady, stable funding of supplemeVital grant needs, and con- 
tinuing Incentives to ^pand state effort. » 

A related proposal would establish a "rolling base year" for SSIG, annually 
advancing the base year. upon which additional state experfditures are required to 
match federal SSIG allocations. Currently some states with large, well-establ 1 sited 
#v Student grant programs greatly overmatch the federal payment. Some observers 
actually have come to view the SSIG program as a disincentive for continued growth 
of their programs. The effect of our proposal will be to provide an Incentive 
for states to expand their student assistance aprograms, and to provide recognition 
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to them for their efforts as partners with the federal government. This part 
nership has developed fairly well since 1973-74, the first ySftr of SSIG 
tlons. when only 31 states provided $364.2 million In need-based scholarship 
and grant programs assisting 733.30^ students. Today, stimulated by federal SSIG 
funding, 57 states and terrj^lorles sponsor such programs, providing supp>emental 
grant aid In the aggregate of $8^8.9 million to 1,242,000 students. Mr. Chalr- 
man, we believe the establishment of a "rolling base year" Is particularly critical 
today. In a time of tightening fedeml budget constraints, to provide ongoing In- 
centives for states to Increase their levels of student grant support. 

We also propose Increasing the maximum SSIG award from $1,500 to $2.000> 
to reflect Increased costs of education and the need for SSIG fdnds to meet 
those increased co^s. ! 

As you are well aware, j:he continued viability and growth of the SEOG and 
SSIG programs Is of Critical Importance ti^ the continuing accessibility of students 
to independent colleges and universities. This fact has been underscored by pre- 
liminary results from our Student Md Recipient Survey for Academic Year 1978-79. 
That data Is showing* that 45% of student aid recipients enrolled In Independent 
colleges and u^versltles across the nation this year received average grants 
of $600 under SEOG and $1,000 from state and federal funds under SSIG. Without 
these grant$ funds, many of these students would be unable to benefit from Inde- 
pendent postsecondary education. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes my presentation of our proposals for the supple- 
mental grants programs. Thank you again for the opportunity to present our views 
today. At this timd, I would like to turn to Dr. St^moeller for a description 
of how our proposed system already Is working in the State of fllnnesota, after 
which we would be happy to anifer any questions you and Members of the Subcorrml ttee 
may have. ^ \^ 
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STATEMENT OF FATHER TIMOTHY HEALY, PRESIDENT, 
GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, VICE CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INDEPENDENT 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES n 

Father Healy. Mr. Chairman, I am Timothy Healy, president, 
Georgetown University, and vice chairman of the board of direc- 
: tors. National Association of Independent Colleges and Universi- 
ties. 

In talking about ihe supplemental grants and the State student 
incentive grants, whaU we are really proposing is that the balance 
originally established dV this committee be restored. When these 
acts were first passed, the SEOG, supplemental grant was roughly 
' at one-fifth of the basic grant appropriation and the State student 

incentive grant was one-twentie|h. During the subsequent years 
that relationship has eroded. 

What we are really aiming at is a balance so thAt the supplemen- 
tal grants do keep the States seriously and deeply involved. That is 
funny testimony coming from me representing an institution that 
doesn't have a State but perhaps because we don't we are respon- 
sive to the vagaries of the government and the unwillingness of an 
institution to rely on only one source of governmental support. 

With the siipplemental grants we are really puzzled by the disal- 
lowances of the Huff panel recommendations and wef recommend 
that those be looked at very substantially by the committee. ^ 

My point is that it does not behoove me to go out and raise 
money for Georgetown because if I raise less, I \fill get mq^e 
Rftderal dollars. I am quite sure that \s not the purpose of the 
Commission's action andf I think that ought to bejooked at. 

Turning directly to SEOG's, we have a problem" with the distribu- 
tion awarc^d by the Office* of Education in that for 2 years in 
sequence now they have put 54 percent of the money kito the first 
year and reserved the* rest for the second year. That does not 
correspond l^o the distribution of any institution that I have ever 
seen. While OE claims that that corresponds to the demands of the 
financial aid officers, one finds it difficult to understand that claim 
in view of the fact that the exact 54 percent has been repeated 2 
years in a row and they are preparing to repeat it for a third when 
the funding has changed. We represent at least 800 institutions^ 
which are not satisfied with the distribution. 
^ We would recommend legislative language be created that puts 

40 percent in the first year and 60 percent for subsequent years. 

Passing Very swiftly in summary because you do have my formal 
testimony, I would like to ask for changes in the State student 
inceiltive grant, particularly to get the base year on which that 
grant, is calculated onto a rolling basis. 

This program has been extraordinary. In 1973 it took care of 
some 700,000 student^for a total of $8(54 million. In 1979 it looks 
like it is going to take care of 800,000 students for a total of 
$1,200,000. So properly applied it is a massive stimulus to State 
activity and support, and you have pulled the States into collabora- 
tion With the Federal Government. • ^ 

Wi^would like to ask that the appropriation, first of all, be tied* 
to Che basic grant appropriation, and, second, that a rolling base 
♦ year be established. The purpose of both of those recgmmendations 
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is to keep a stimulus for the States so that they continueHhis 
particular kind of support which is very important*and enormously* 
useful It gives us a thoroughly balanced program. 

The rest, Mr, Chairman, you have in my formal submission, I 
would like to say thank you for^your courtesy in letting us come 
and talk to you, 

I wolild like to intrMuce Dr, Harvey Stegemoeller who has a 
description of what is going on in the State of Minnesota which is 
also part of our formal presentation, 

[Prepared statement of ^r, Ste^;emoeller follows:] 
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StatcMnt Before The 
House Subconnlttee on Postsecondary Education 

Hay 22, 1979 

BY 

Harvey Stegemoeller 
Executive Director of *he 
Minnesota Private College Council 

Mr, Chairman and Members of the Subconnlttee: 

I am Harvey Stegemoeller, Executive D1rector*of the Minnesota Private College 
Council. The Council Is an association of seventeen, four-year, fully accredyted 
institutions. Prior to n\y present position I was President of one of those 
Qplleges, I am here at the Cha1rman*s Invitation to speak about the Inter- 
relationships of the federal andt^state programs for student assistance as you 
consider reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. 

In Minnesota w have the University bf Minnesota with five campuses, the State 
'University System with seven Institutions, the Comnunlty College System with 
eighteen colleges, the Area Vocational Technical Institutes with thirty-three _ 
units, the Private CollJU Cbuncll with seventeen Institutions, and nine other 
private colleges — a total of eljhty-nlne collegiate units with an enrollment 
of 195,000 students for 1978-79. Minnesota has a comnltment In public policy 
to provide access and choice In postsecondary ej|ucat1on. The State supports 
this policy very generously with total appropriations for the Fiscal '78 and '79 
blennlum of $741.9 million dollars. In per capita spending for postsecondary 
education Minnesota ranks eighth In the. nation with $98.96 per capita. Per 
$1,000 of Income the State ranks fifth. 
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A major component of Minnesota's public policy and the supporting appropriations 
Is that of student financial assistance* To assure access and choice the State 
has established assistance programs of Scholarhlps, Grants, Work'-Stu(ly and Loans. 
The 1978-79 blennlum provided $47 million dollar? for Scholarships and Grants; 
the next blennlum will total $49.5 million dollars. The 1978-t*9 blennlimi 

r \ I i ■ 

provided $3.2 million dollars for Work-Study; the next blennlUm will total $6.2 
million dollars. The State Loan program Is funded by revenue bonds. wUh $34.4 ^ 
million dollars of loans made In the past year. With the family Income restrictions 
removed under the Middle Income Student Assistance Act, a significant Increase 
Is expected since under ourSfate Loan proo^nC all students are guaranteed a loan. 
(The attached sheet q1ijt< Information alwut the 4ii|nber of awards and size of 
awards and the distribution among systems). 



The Minnesota programs are good ones and we hope to make them better with the 
appropriations made just yesterdJ^y for the coming blennlum. But If access and 
choice depended on them It would be a different story. The Federal programs 
which you have establlsKed and supported are fundamental — should I s«^ 
"basic"? — to the realll^ of access and choice for students In Minnesota. 
Our State programs are Important as they build upon and convlement the Federal 
programs. % \ 

\ 

Beginning 1|i ig77 Minnesota adopted the policy that the Federal Basic Grant 
and the State ck^nt or Scholarship should be more closely related, and that the 
concept of self-help should be more clearly articulated. Current policy is 
that a student shall receive no more than 75X of need from a combination of the 
* Basic Grant and the State award?. » 
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As we continue to study and -to refine our prograins m are convinced that we 

are on the right track.' per student costs and needs are Increased by the twin 

pressures of Iwmedlate Inflation and known decreases In revenue because of 

declining enrollments, the student assistance programs »wi 11 be of greater Importance. 

And the Interrelationships of Federal and State programs will be of greater 

Importance. 

For this Interrelationship to be healthy and productive I would propose the 
following: 

1. Maintain the present half-cost limit for the Basic Grants. This 
will assure a shared partnership between Federal and State programs 
in assisting all students In all sectors. We do not want Federal 
programs meeting the total need of some students, nor State programs 
specially designed for certain students or certain Institutions or 
certain sectors. 

2. Increase tfie Individual award nwixlmum In Basic Grants sufficiently 
each year to assure the combination With the State awards meeting 
75% of need. Right now we are close to that In Minnesota. However, 
any projection over the next five years will see Inflated costs 
undoing this mutually supportive system. My estimate Is that a 
$200 increase per year in the Basic Grant will be necessary to meet 
our objective. 

3. Continue the importance of SEOG funds - and that means increasing 
them to meet the needs of students In high-cost programs; to 
meet the needs of special, individual circumstances that somehow 
do not fit the pattern; to meet the needs of students who choose 
out-of-state institutions. 

4. SSI6 funds were helpful in encouraging states to Initiate programs. 
These funds need to be increased to further encourage the states 

to creatiw^ generous programs to meet student needs. These funds 
should not become minor subsidy items of state programs but rather 
increase the incentives. 

Thank you» Mr. Chay^w'n and members of the Committee. 
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rflvato Vocational Schools - 31»000 343»000 430,782 014»ODO - .2 1.0 2.5 3.0 - 900 929 730 803 

Ptivate tfoalih Professions 117,778 150,000 ^'^O.mO 141,375 171,845 1.3 1.2 1.0 .8 .8 0^0 857 61S 003^ C97 

UnWrslty of Minnoaota . 1,032,045 2,979,000 3.774,440 3,305,200 4,181,210 21.8 23.0 21.1 10.4 M.l 051 ^ 010 901 G70 711 

Stale UnlvorMitleS 1,443,470 2»539,000 3,014.190 3.172,779 3,300,789 10.3 19.2 20.3 18.1 lO.O ^ 510 S74 840 573 5uS 

Community Collojica DC0,4r>0 i)OH, 000 1,410,235 1,271,501 1. 103,372 0.4 CO , 7.0 7,3 0.8 6-17 800 803 499 498 

AVTIa 395»650 ],075»000 1.910,120 1» 110.005 ]»MJ»200 4. G 8.1 10.8 0.3 9.0 171 . 004 043 351 450 



rOTAU |8,850»480 13»208,00017,I|03. 70517,497, 775 20,563,086 100% lOOft 100% 100% 100% $092 $928 $881 $092 $711 

* Ftill-tlino unUortfraduftlo and Vocational sludonta tiom IIECD onrollniprtt survey. * As of 2/10/79. HRurc« Include nursing grunts. 

' Incomplete counts. Thus tho porufntu Aro iu)<lor<MUinatofl. . ' - . 
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STATEMENT OF HARVEY STEGEMOELLERhEXEClITIvt 
DIRECTOR* MINNESOTA PRIVATE CX)LLE^] COmO^ 
Mr. Stegemoeller. Mr. Chairman, I am H&rvey St;femoeller 
from Minnesota. I A)yyU.try, to be brief. I^am the spokesman for how 
we think it can be d6ne. - ,14, ; -* lu « 

In Minnesota we have .worked very hard tib ^pme^y{) with a 
partnership between the Federal and State progflatrT^. We are 
rather excited about how well it works. A combit^ftpn ol Federal 
and State programs is meeting 75 percent of the student s needs. 
We see the basic grant as the basic block ou which we build. 

If you go into the half-cost issue, our concern there is that some 
State legislators quickly start looking for the Federal programs to 
do it all. At this particular time it makes me very nervous to think 
of losing that State legislative commitment. 

We would like to see the basic grant kept at half cost, but we 
would like to see it rolled forward on some basis to keep pace with 
inflationary increase. 

Our projections are that it would take a $200 per year increase 
in the basic grants to give us the jjpssibihty of our 75 percent 
program of a combination of Federal and State programs. 
' The SSIG was terribly important tfack when. It has somewhat 
lost its importance because it is such a small part of our naatching 
^ now It started out as being truly an incentive for the Stat^nd at 
this point it is less than 4 percent and I don t hear much «)out it 
in the legislature anymore. , . . • 4. j 

With the SEOG, State financial aid officers, both private and 
public^ emphasize the importance of the SEOG to meet all the 
varioJs unique individualistic exigencies of student needs. 
With that, I think I will stop. Thank you. 
Mr. Ford. Thank you. 
. I ndte that in a breakdown of the current match with SblG, ol 
State] plus the District of Columbia, Minnesota is fifth from the 
top aiid overmatching with the 25 percent Federal money. This is 
offset by 16 States at the bottom who hit the 50 percent and 
apparently stopped there and 4 others that look like they thought 
they Were hitting 50 percent when they stopped because they 
ended up so close to 50 percent. . . . * , , ^1 

. So for 20 out of the 50, it looks like the.m^ching worked until 
we got to the figure .and then stopped, but the other' HO States 
contin^ied on until New York which gets only 2.6 percent Federal 
money in the total package that they are using. 

.Congressman Buchanan added an amendment to the Middle 
Income Student Assistance Act, which we had to drop later because 
of difficulties with the Senate, that would have tried-to-geUis back 
to a pqint vihere the Federal dollars would continue to he a stimu- 
lus. I . , 1 u 

Everybody on this committee was impressed with that approach 
and if passed unanimously with this committee and in full commit- 
tee and did v(yy well at all stages until we had to deal with the 
^-^er body andVthe Of fice of Management and Budget. 

But I am suVe that C'oiigressman Buchanan has not lost his 
enthusiasm for Vying to do something in this area, nor has the 
committee lost it.\ sense of support for his efforts. 

Do you have any (juestion.s? 



Mr, Buchanan. No, Mr Clliiaijrman. I wish I could gp with you 
once to the Democratic Caucus. 1 would like to vote on this subject 
myself, ^ 

Mr. Ford. You could have my vote if you would like. 

Mr. Rainsford. Mr. Chairman, may I make a concluding com- 
ment very briefly? 

Mr, Ford. Certainly. You stay right there. We will let you people 
go on. We are going to close the hearing officially, but we are not 
going to close it. 

Mr. Rainsford. I appreciate that. This is only to make the dis- 
tinctiveness in some senses of our presentation in that the policy 
represent^'not the thinking of the staff only but has been voted on 
by all of the 800 members and therefore does represent a seripus 
institutional position of the private institutions across the Nation 
rather than the reverse of that. 

We are pleased to hb able to represent all those 800 institutions 
before you this morning and we thank you for your support. 

Mr. Ford. I would like to, before leaving, observe on the record 
on behalf of the committee as chairman that we are very much 
indebted to President Rainsford and to John for the effort they 
have put into maki*ig it possible during the committee^'s recent 
visit to Japan to examine in substantial detail the very interesting 
system that they have for the support of private institutions with 
public funds. ^4 

I am not at all sure that^any of us were enthusiastic after we 
saw the Federal strings that were attached to that aid and that 
maybe it looks better from a distance. We might have been xfiore 
impressed if we had not seen it up close. 

But I do recall President Rainsford was something less than 
overwhelmed when counsel reeled out two pages of little things 
like moving faculty and oUiens that t*[e GovernttirffTT took on to 
itself as a condition of givingvout the money. It nevertheless was an 
opportunity to see a wholly different approach th4fl^^v^are^used to; 
We do appreciate, not only your making the arrangement^^ us to 
nrieet with the private college and university ueople, bufyour par- 
1 ticipation wkh the committee in the discussi(|is with the Federal 
education ofl^ials in Tokyo where we had an opportunity to exam- 
j ine what they were doing and the background of it, both in the 
perspectivQ/of the Federal officials administering the program and 
I the private school interests that were intended to be the beneficia> 
yries-qf the program. - 

\ - We\liank vou ^^pry much for that and th^ continuing coopera- 
tion that Ve have had from your organization and in the e(((Ms of 
this committee. 

^ Mr. RAiNSFORf). Thank you, Mr. Chairman. ' I ! 

Mr. BuCHAhTAN. Mr. Chairman, I might point out th^ for tile 
first time, officially ^s a member of ^is contTnlttee, we have with 
us Congressman Tom Petri of Wisconsin. We very much appreciate 
his addition to this sUbcoiiimittelkand I am sure he will be a very 
valuable member. ^ j 
Mr.^FoRD.*¥*Hmk you, ^hn. I suppose you have seen that Chair- 
' * 5 haapi 



man Perkins halput evei^bijdy on nhti^e that you and Mr. Bailey 
are coming on thf committ^feAYou h^ one chanceio speak up or 
shut up forever. \ 
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Mr. Petri. 4 think I will be seen and not heard. 

Mr. Ford. You are perfectly welcome to sit with us. I, am sure 
that the details will be worked out because we have absolutely, 
nothing but support for you. We are pleased to have you join the 
committee. - ' 

Please excuse me. I am going to dp right for the country and 
wrong for my President right now. 

Mr. WoLANiN. If we could hear from the third panel, Mr. Charles 
Taylor, president, Wilberforce University, National Association for 
Equal Opportunity in Higher Education; Dr. Henry Ponder, presi- 
dent, Benedict College, United Negro College Fundi Harvey P. 
Grotrian, acting director of the office of financial aid. University 
Michigan, Presidents' Council of State Colleges and Universities., 

[Prepared statement of Dr. Ponder follows:] 
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Mr.. Chairman and Members* of the Subcbrnmlttee: 

1 am Dr* Henry Ponder, President of Bennedlct CoUege, Columbia, S.C. a 
United Negro College Fund .school. I am privileged to represent the United 
Negro College Fund and the Forty-One fullV atcredlted private four' year 
Colleges and Un'iversltles It represents > I am grateful for the opportunity 
to share with you, UNCF's recommendations for the reauthorization of 
Title IV (Student Financial Assistance). 



Today, the public strongly supports aid to students with very little 
concern being expressed about the financial well-being of the institution. 
The two are inseparable and must be dealt with equally. Because 
of the great desparlty between federal support for the student and little 
support for the institutions, it is our hope that Congress will realize 
that the small institutions of this Country are in serious financial 
crislses and those conditions are increasing daily. The Federal Govern- 
ment must h^lp these institutions that carry a significant burden of 
low income students on student aid with in'creas^^administrative allow- 
ance support. ^« - • ^ 

The costs associated with enrolling federally aided students signifi- 
cantly exceed the tuition and fees which those students pay from that 
assistance. There are considerable precedents in student aid and else- 
where, for federal support of administrative costs incurred by insti- 
tutions in the operation of federal programs. 

The UNCF agrees with Dr. Robert L* Albright, C^irector of the Moton Ad- 
missions and Financial Aid program who wrote', »"The administration of a 
student ffijaancial aid office ii^:^ perhaps , the (nost demanding^and least 
appreciateJLtask in higher education todtiy* Beginning w^h the NDSL 
program, wh«h was precipitated ^tt!^ the Sputnik;"crisis" of 1957, fi- 
nancial aid ha^ exploded into a multi-billion dollar industry. Long 
past are the days when a registrar or director of admissions could con- 
*currently manage their respective functions while also rather comfortably 
administering stutlent aid. Indeed, in the 1970's, student financial 
aid administration became a whole new professiop in higher education. 

The complexities of student-financial aid administration are not well 
understood by the higher education community. Paradoxically, however, 
research demonstrates that the financial aid budget— particularly of 
small, developing institutions, frequently comprises one third (1/3) to 
one half (1/2) of the total institutiqpal budget. Thus, the adminis- 
tration of a siaHent aid office is a significant and demanding responsi- 
bility which shauld receivkserious attention and the apiJropriate personnel 
and fiscal resources. • 
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With the adverft of the various ^federal aid programs (e.g., Uie Educational 
Opportunity Grant, the Supplemental Educational OpporturHty Grant, the 
Basic Educational Opportunity Grnat, the National Direct Student Loan 
Program, the Guaranteed Student Loan Program and the College Work Study 
Program) a plethora of distinct and constantly evolving program regu- 
lations surfaced. The difficulites in administering these programs 
were further complicated by the absence of appropriate technical as- ' 
sistance resources by the federal government, and a complex system of 
both administering and accounting for the vast fiscal resources being 
poured into the various programs. 

Ultimately, the boon with which many institutions viewed these programs 
slowly began to be perceived in an entirely different perfective. 
-That is, while the aid programs doubtless brought massive resources to 
the campuses; they also^reated an enfrmous potential for disaster via 
the rig;fd accountabilij^y requisites which accompanied these monies.. 
Moveover, many institutions quickly realized that the three (3) percent 
administrative coJts allowances which were not totally sufficient for 
administering these programs (e.g., personnel, equipment, office and 
other necessary resource supports). Jhis problem was further compounded 
by the shifting of the bulk of the aid resources into the BEOG and loan 
programs— without the appropriate administrative allowance support*- 
thus causing precious institutional resources to be further stretched 
to acccmmodate the accountability requisites attendant to same* 

Further, and perhaps more directly relevant to the focus of this paper, 
aid officers (and other institutional administrators) have found them- ^ 
selves literally swamped in the quagmire of the highly technical, constantly 
shifting, and always pressing management accountability demands relative 
'to the administration of the student financial aid programs. Specifically, 
after a somewhat extensive period of perfunctory monitoring and lip 
service reviews only, the Office of Education has now instituted a series 
of rigid program reviews, compliance audits and other monitoring pro- 
cedures (again sans the appropriate technical assistance) which have 
catised great anxiety and frustration. In short, the Bureau of Financial 
Aid has adopted a posture which insures that periodically every insti- 
tution will receive a complete program review (vis-a-vis the financial • 
aid prpgrams) and will be held accountable for the tnanagement and adminis-* 
tration of student aid funds'*. 
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Basic Educational Opportunity Grant Program (BEOG) 



Definition 



The^BEOG is th« major instrument used to provide access for students \o 
postseccgidary educational institutions, ' As a "foundation" for all other 
Federal, state, or private aid^^Ae.BEOG awards ranged f:^om $200 to $1,A00 
to 1,975 million students in with ^n*appropriation of $I.''7 billion. 

The United Negro Collage Fund su^jJorted the passage Of the Middlie Income 
Student Assistance Act (MISSAA) , P,JL. 95-566, and the adjustments made to 
include financially independent students. The UNCF recommends that the 
Congress, by the intent of the legislation, make it clear that there will not 
be a dissipation of participation, but rather au increased participation of 
^low-income students who are in the most need. 



UNPF Supports 



■V, 



A gradual increase of the maximum BEOG to $2,A00 based upon 
costr»of'living increases. The absence of such increases will 
dangercftisly hamjfer and curtail the genuine^opportunities for 
p^tsecon^ary education 'by minority students, who are unable to 
k^p up with' the escalating costs of obtaining an education. 

BEOG administrative allowance must be increased to 5% and the 
Congress should nlnj^make fiscal provisions for the admini- 
strative cost allowance to be given to schools immediately. 
Validation, increased e^ts, rejected^applidations and many 
oth^ demands by the Office ^ Education place overwhelming 
fesponsibilities^on stball institutions that mu«t administer 
the BEOG for a majorityJoCf their students. While the Federal 
emphasis is on direct aid to the individual, the Congress jnxi^ 
become sensitive to the fact that'^ these Small it\6titution8 , 
which are serving a vast majority of the student l^d recipi^ents, 
are now financially burdened. 



Congress should consider "waiving" the restrict*dhs tha^ 
the carry-over of BEOG funds from the previous y>eax t9^5 
the amount appropriated. Tjii^'^conti^nuing problems of processing 
the BEOG applicatioj:»$r mayitesult it\ a carry-over larger thrfn 
this amount which W9uld beVAst |o students unde/ the current 
provision. 
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UNCF 0ppoae6 . 

Any attempt tg change the 9E0G allocations from Its" half 
^ cost provision to a half need rule because the proposal to 
change to a halt need rule by the Office of Education would 
Impose a heavy penalty on low-cost Institutions and low- 
Income families and ultimately would be more restrictive 
g than the current^alf cost provisions.' 

Example: A family's expected contributions would be deducted 
^froro the college ^osts and half of the difference would be 
the students' award. It Is obvious that a low-Income student 
would receive a smaller grant making It extremely-^dlf f Icult 
for that student to make up the difference. It would also * 
negatively affect low-coat lnst;ltutlons because tll^would be 
forced to Increases tlutlon costs r 

^ A cumbersome coijiputer program designed to catch cheaters by 

the Office of Education did more harm than good. Last year 
this computer system rejected almost AOX of the BEOG 
applicants; Ironically, the majority of those students 
rejected were- minority students. After a close analysis of 
the problem the conclusion was that those students, most of 
whom were low-Income and the first In their "families to have 
the opportunity to attend college, did not know how to 
complete the complex forms correctly. This was grossly 
unfair to the low-Income and the minority community who are 
supposed to benefit most from the BEOG program. Unir^ss^^is 
Inequity Is Immediately eradicated, It will have a devastating - 
affec^: upon the enrollments of all predominantly Black 
institutions in the fall o5 1979. ^ 

Supplemental Education Opportunity Grant Program _CSEOG) 

Definition * ^1^' 

'^'^ The^Supplemental Education Opportunity Grant prpgram (SEOG) , a campus-^ ^ 
ba8€>d program. Is a last resort grant fund for exceptionally needy students 
through 3,600 postsecondary institutions- In 1977-78, 58,^00 students 

received SEOG awards averaging $500 based on an appropriation of $270 ^ 
million. 
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UKCF Sipport^ 

^ ' 



Raising the SECX; maximum from $1,500 to $2,000* SEOG has 
bflten especially ra«aningful and helpful to aicl^ off icers at 
Black colleges vis-a-vis the ability to recognize the 
special fiscal ne«'ds of minority and low-income students and 
to put toget^ier a representative aid package* The increased 
maximum allowance will give these aid officers more flexi- 
bility and rebound even more significantly to the benefit of 
low-income students. 

The establishment of Limited Grant eligibility for graduate 
students* The Federal government^ has over the last year 
curtailed its commitment to^graduate education just as it has 
for institutional support. The government has even attempted 
to eliminate several fellowship programs. 

The Congress must surely understand that if Fedital graduate 
assistance does not exist for low-income and minority Students, 
the government, in effect, is closing the door on them ftom 
seeking many professions which require a graduate degree. The 
only recourse for low-income and minority Students, would be 
toi become tremendously burdened with large loans which is an 
economic threat to many for years to cqme. On Che other hand, 
many minority students would not be able Co even obtai^ loans, 
killing any chance of a graduate degree. This will mean 
increased funding for SEOG; however, it would no| be 
astronomical^ 

Lowering the minimum SEOG award from $200 to $100 at the dis- 
cretion of the Financial Aid Director, Many low-incot^g^^^^ 
students must take remedial or special suimer sehoolcouries * 
This smaller SBOG award might be all they wOuld.need to 
participate in the summer program* ^ ^ 



UNCF Opposes 



The suggestion from some quarters 
to use Federal stu dent aid funds, 
match an SEOG granMh^t student 
oppose such suggestlcms* UNCF's 
a posture by Che Federal governm< 
SEOG funds are the primary sour 
controlled by most of the colle 
income students* Therefore, to 
schools, and others, find other^ 



that collegesjke forbidden 
e.g., BEOG, (W and MD^L, to 
The Congres^plnust vehemently 
rationale f6r suggesting suc^ 
it is 'because 9urrently 
of graiU;*-f*in^8 directly 
[8 serving pMdominantly low- 
ise a requirement that these 
lurces to match these funds 
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would not only place a Aevaro strain on the development 
function of the already ttruggling institutions, in regard 
to other real needs, but also might have the adverse af^ct 
of limiting or terminating an institution*! ability to y 
continue participating in thia program* \ 

National Direct Student Loan Program (NDSL) 
J - ■ 

^ 4 

Definition 

Tlie National Direct Student Loan program was established initially 
OS the National Defense Student Loan Prograjrf by ^he National Defense 
Education Act of 1956. It is the oldest ntudentTaid program 
administered by the Department of HEW. The program's purpose is to pro- 
vide low interest, deferred re-payment loans to financially needy students 
through revolving funds held by participating schools. Loans are limited 
to $2,500 for the first two (2) years of postsecondary study to $5,000 
for undergraduate study a^d to a total of $10,000 throush graduate 
studies. Re-payment may be made over a 10-year period with deferment and 
cancellation for specific kindif of public service. Schools set their own 
re-paymeat schedules. Each of the over 3,000 participatftg schools is 
responsible for managing the funds, determining loan award )f or students* 
needs, as well as for servicing and collecting the loans. Federal contri^ 
butions to the Capital funds are matched by school contributions 
equivalent to one-ninth of the Foderal share. During academic year 
1976-77, 831,000 students were aided with over $565.5 mitlion in loans. 
The average loan of about $5 billion hae been loaned tQ eome 4*5 million 
students.' > 

I 

iptCF Supports 

— NDSL as the back-up loan program to the Guaranteed Student 
Loan program (GSL), for low-income students unable to obtain 
a GSL. vNDSL continues to be the lender when many states are 
not wilWni; to ^'guarantee access" for all potential borrowed** 
Over 39Z\f all UNCF students are NDSL recipients. 

— ' Incraased finding for NDSL ^or a 6-year period from 1981-87 

or until a bona-fide lender of a second resort is available * 
for all students requesting loan assistance. 

— Continuance of the Teacher Cancellation provisions for 
teachers who teach in disadvantaged school districts. This 
provisions continues to be an incentive for teachers to serve 

^ in areas where they are moat needed, at least for a portion of 

their teaching career. 
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College Work Study Program (CWS)' - 

« 

Definition 

The College Work Study Program (CWS) provides employment for needy 
students who require thes^ earnings to finance their course of study. 
Students may apply who are enrolled at least half-time as graduates, 
ut^dergraduates or vocational students in approved postsecondary institu- 
tions. The Institution is responsible for student placement on-campus 
or off-campus with a public or private non-profit agency. Students may 
be employed up to 40 hours per week. The appropriation for the CWS 
program in. divided among the states according to Federal legislative 
formula. Each institution receives a lump sum award which is disbursed 
to individual students. Individual awards cannot exceed SOX of the 
total student earnings. For fiscal year 1978, $435 millioh was appropri- 
ated by Congress for this program. 

UNCF Supports \ . 

— Institutions to be authorized to carry forward up to ^OX of 
an allocation for College Work 'Study to the sucs^«<ll«g fiscal 
year or to utilize up to 10% of the allocatio^for the 

N succeeding year to meet current obligations. This 

recommendation of 10% is for the allowance for errors in 
estimates which occur despite the best efforts of the 
financial aid administrators. 

— Increasing the authorization levels for CWS by $50 miMion 
each year through 1986'-87 because of the cost-of-living 
increase would be affected, in large measures, while at the 
same time allowing a few more eligibles to participate. 

— The #5cpansi<?.n of the CWS over a 6-year period to $960 million. 

State Student Incentive Grant Program (SStG) 

The State Student Incentive Grant program (SSIG) encourages states to 
establish their own urtder-graduate need-baq^d grant programs., SSIG matches 
state aid money with Federal funds on a dollar-for-dollar basis. In 1977-78, 
240,000 students were aided with SSIG awdrds averaging $500 ($250 in Federal 
funds) , Wd on an appropriation of $63 million. The 1979-80 appropriation 
for SElj/was $76.75 million. SSIG is intended to enhance reasonable 

^ for students to. attend postsecondary educational institutions. 
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UMCF supports two (2) new provisions that should be added to the 
SSXG legislation. 

^ 1. Grants should be "portable'*, l.e.» able to be carried across 

state lines by student recipients, and 
2. Grants should be available for part-time students on a sliding 
scale as per enrollment status. 

Agalit, these provisions, UNCF feels, would be beneficial to low-Income and 
minority students who have demonstrated a rather surprising mobility fact(^ 
In their search for the best available opportunity to gain a meaningful , 
higher educational experience. # 

Currently there are 13 states which give awards to part-time students 
and only 7 states provide portability of grants. 

Congress should be cautious In examining the different proposals 
whereby. Federal action can substantively affect certain kinds of state 
behavior and the extent whichrthe Federal government should Influence 
state policy decisions for higher education. The balance between equity In 
Che treatment of states and accuracy In the SSIG incentives and whether the 
Federal government has an obligation to continue supporting states It has 
enticed Irtto starting or expancy(.ng grant programs through the promise of 
additional Federal aid. 



TRIO Programs (Title IV^ Part A) 
Definition 

The ^RIO legislation authorizes programs designed to: 

1. Identify qualified youths from low-Income families, 

2. Prepare the students for a program of postsecondary education, 

3. Provide special services for such students who arfrpursulng 
postsecondary education. 

Tlie special proj^l^ams are carried out by the Commissioner of Edvrcntlon 
cJ^rough grantP and contracts with Institutions of higher education and 
other public and prl^^ate agencies and organizations. Service? are 
specifically designed to aaslgt youths from low- Income families who have 
academic potential, but who may lack adequate secondary school preparation 
or who may be physically handicapped or disadvantaged because of severe 
rural isolation to enter, continufe or resume programs of postsecondary 
education. Six programs are listed in the law. Five of these are 
Currently funded: 
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1* TaJl«nt Setrch (TS), f 

2* Upward Bound (UB), 

3* Special Services for Disadvantaged Students (SSDS) , 

4. Educational Opportunity Centers (EOC), 

5. Training Authority for Special Program Staffs, and 

6. Service Learning Centers (not funded), 

i UKCF Supports 

— The eligibility for the program (SSID) should be limited to 
postsecondary Institutions which offer a minimum of 2 years 
of course work toward a baccalaureate degree. 

— The participants' eligibility in the TRIO programs to be 
re-defined for clarity and to assure the continued eligibility 
of all ethnic minorities and low-income students. Specific 
attention should be given to the factors listed below, 

1, Exceptions for qualification guideline^ Grantees 
should be allowed .to include a small proportion of 
students who do not meet the financial requirements, 
but who otherwise would qualify, 

2, A physical handicap or geographic isolation should 
continue to qualify a student for services* 

3, Need for services. Grantees should be allowed to 
provide services for a small percentage of students 
based solely on theit need fbr^the program* 

C. The definition of terms be consistent across the 
programs* 

5, The proposals for the vconsolidat'ion of programs be 
evaluated on the extei\ to which they meet very 
stringent guidelines that are sensitive to the 
original intent of the legislation, 

STATEMENT OF DR. HENRY PONDER, PRESIDENT, BENEDICT 
COLLEGE, UNITED NEGRO COLLEGE FUND 

Dr. Ponder. Mr. Taylor was not coming because ot the changed 
schedule here. What J will say will more or less represent what he 
>vould probably be saying anyway. 

Mr. WOLANiN. Yes, go ahead. 

Dr. Ponder. My name^is Henry Ponder. I am president of Bene- 
dict College of (Jolumbia, S.C., one of the United Negro College 
Fund schools. ^ 

It is a pleasure to appear here, and Mr. Buchanan is from a 
State I hold dear. I spent several years at the Alabama State 
University. I moved from there to South Carolina and have enjoyed 
rfy work there. 

1 am sure that Mr. Taylor would be in accord with most of what 
I am going to say and you have his testimony anyway. We are both 
mem^rs of the United Negro College Fund, though he would have 
been representing another organization here thifl morning. 

The United Negro College Fund supports the Middle Income 
Student Assistance Act. I think we ou^ht to put that on the record. 
This should increase the student pool m student assistance. 
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Our 'concern is that this increased participkion mUst lead to an 
increase, also, in the low-income students that are going to be 
participating rather than a decrease in that. 

So the increase in bringing more into the pool ought ttf also 
bring more of the low-income students into it. We are concerned 
about the administrative allowance that is now in the program. 
Right now student assistance is very critical to the survival of the 
small private colleges. There is no question about that. 

We ask you to reicognize the burden the student assistance legis- 
ration places on the institution. The institutions that are doing the 
most to carry out the legislative mandate which is to make college 
available and attainable to lowiincome students are hurt the most 
by this legislation, meaning the student brings the money there, 
and fhere are so many students I just don't think that sometimes 
we realize the magnitude that this would have on certain schools. 

There are certain schools, for example, that have at least 90 
percent of their student body on financial assistance. This creates 
quite a burden. \ ' n 

We think if we could get this together, it would help out tremen- 
dously. " 

Now, the limited resources caused this, limited resources and 
personnel. We just don't have the people. If you had them, limited, 
finances, or you can't pay them if yo^j could find them and then 
equipment, the sophistication of having computers to do most of 
this tracking is very difficult at small schools. 

When you tie this in with accountability, we certainly agree that 
these funds ought to be" accounted for and they ought to be used as 
they should be. 

But the absence of adequate resources may give the impression 
of not being accountable. That is the thing that concerns us. We 
fee! very strongly that if we could somehow get the administrative 
allowance support up so that schools could employ people to do 
this, get the sophisticated equipment, it would help. 

I would like to close with a quote from Dr. Robert L. Albright, 
director of the Motten admission and financial aid programs, who 
said. 'The administration of a student financial aid office is per- 
haps the most demanding and least appreciated task in higher 
education today." 

Thank you very\nuch. 

(Prepared statement of Mr. Grotrian follows:! 
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Good morning, Mr., Chairman and members of the Committee. We 
are pleased ttl^have this opportunity to be here this morning. 

Ky^ame is Harvey P. Grotrian, and I am presently the ActTnta 
Director of the Office of Financial Aid at The University of Michlgaft. 
Joining me in our presentation this morning is Henry C. Bykema, Director 
of the Office of Financial Aid at Michigan State University. We are 
representing the Presidents Council of the State of Michigan, which is 
f composed of the Presidents of the thirteen state colleges and universities 

located in the State. of Michigan. 

Both Mr. Dykema and I appreciate, Mr. Chairman, the. diligent 
effort being ^ut forth by you and members of^his Committee to obtain 
input from so many segments of the postsecondary educational conmunity. 
It is our purpose this morning to respond Sipecifically to desired changes 
in the Basic Educational Opportunity Grant (BEOG) and Supplemental 
tducational Opportunity Grant (St'OG) Programs. 

BEOG and SEOG - Student Eli gibility 

^ Presently, student eligibility for Basic and Supplemental grants 

is restricted to a maximum of four years. Several major studies have 

- shown that many students i/equire more than four years tq<:omplfjte their 

undergraduate degrees. 'This i*particularly true among many needy students, 

and particularly those which must take basic or remedial courses. Other 

students may be delayed in receiving the*Tr^^iegree because erf illness or 

other personal or family problems. 

We are also concernetr about returning adults half-time 

students whg^ are unable to complete academic programs within the equivalent 

of four academic years. In order to recognize these problems, it is 

recommended that BEOG and SEOG eligibility be extended from four to five 

years. This- would permit continued grant aid to students who have maintained 

♦ 
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a reasonable level of movement toward their degrees arid yet have been 
unable to complete a normal program Iri four years. It will also'have, 
the effect of not asking these students to assume an unreasonably Algh 
level of loans at a tjme when many of the students have already bfrrowed 

r 

substantial sums and at a time when there Is r\p way to work more than they are 

already. We are joined by NASFAA, ACE, and itmny other groups in making 

'-*»th1s reconwendatlon. • ' v 



JEOG r Average Costs ^ , 

' At present time. It Is necessary for schools to de^^|p1ne 

each student *s"^^Uatu4l" college cosHis for the academic year^before the 
exact ambunt of tie BeSg awetrd can be calculated. Sirtte the BEQG'^W'ograin 
is the foundation for all ot^Vawards* the amount of the'BEOG wiHl Implict 
on all other components, of the sli^nt's financial aid package. Some 
schools will not approve other aid until the f^l amount of the" BEOG^ 
award Is known. Others will estimate the BE06 award based on expected 
costs, award other aid, and then adjust other^^jiW^jp or dpwn, ff the 
BEOG award changes. At schools like The University of Michigan and 
Michigan State University, with a combined totaVjof j^ver 13,000 BEOG 
recipients, this Is not a trivial matter. ^ 

One of the primary goals of student financial aid (Offices Is 
.^to notify students of the finiil decision on their aid applications In a 
\ timely manner and, hopefully, well before the start of the academic year. 
A technicality In the computation of the amount of the BEOG award do^ 
not allow many schools to achieve this objective, w^h the result that 
award declslons^to^students are'^ten seriously delayed. If the decisions 
are not delayed,\the decisions must (often be revised, sometime^ several 



times, as the BEOG award amount changes. Thls^ltuatlon creates confusic 
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for students and pan^ts and represents an unnecessary administrative 
burden for financial aid offices. ^ 
. ^ We are joined by ACE and NASFAA In recownending that this 

problum be resolved by eliminating the necessity of computing ••actual'* 
costs for each BEOG recipient and replacing It with ••average** costs. 
The use of average costs will result In no loss of equity and will remove 
^n administratively cumbersome problem. 

BEOG - Reduction of Awards 

Each year, OE publishes a Basic Grant Payment Schedule, which 
allows schools to determine each student's award based upon family financial 
strength, cost of education, and whether the student Is full-time, three- 
qu9rter-t1me, or haW-time. | 
/ There have been some vievtf's expressed that^ ought to have more 

oKuiese tables — In fact, one table for each credit hour level below 
normal full -time study. It seems to us, however, that this search for 
absolute equity which would supposedly be achieved If awards were directly 
proportional to the level of credtt hours, would bring absolute chaos to 
the^ financial aid delivery system. We believe that the existing payment* 
tables showing awards for students who are full-time, three-quarter-tlme, 
and half-time achieve an acceptable level of equity for students and for' 
.^colleges. Hence, we believe that the Higher Education Act should 
specifically refer to calculating BEOG awards based on full-time, three- 
quarter-time, or half-time enrollment. Furthermore, since students are 
^^^PP^!^9 and.atlding courses. It shoulJife clear that there Is 
no obligation to reduce awards to be exactly propor>t1onal to the number 
of credU* hours carried. As with calculating the original award, the 
curreff^ award payment tables are adequate and equitable for /iward changes 
based on changes^ in credit hours. » 
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BEOG - A More Equitable Way of Usyg End-of -Year Balance! 

We don't need to tell this group that It is not easy to project 
annual BEOG expenditures on a nationwide basis. Honest people have honest 
differences, and the projections often vary. With the new Middle Income 
•Student Assytance Act (MISAA) of 1978 money available for next yejir, 
there is significant legitimate concern about what the cost of the program 
will be. ' 

* At the end of a fiscal year, if th^ funds available for maklnjji 
BEOG iiwards exceed the amount needed to. make payments to students by 
15 percent or less, then the excess funds can remain available for BEOG 
awards ^e following year. This procedure is fine, and we have ^^problem 
with it. It provides everyone with some flexibility, and it insures that 
the remaining funds will be used to serve needy students In the following 
yea^. " 

" However, if the funds remaining at the end of the year exceed 
the amount necessary to make payments to students by mare than 15%, then 
the remaining funds must be used to make additional payments to students 
during tht current fiscal year. At first glance, this provision might be 



thf 

thought to be a good Idea — if there will be remaining iLnds, everyone's ' 
BEOG award could be increased in order to spend the money. However, things 
are often not lis they would appear at first glance — and this is no 
exception. Let me give you the following scenario. An academic year has 
just ended, and everyone's total aid package has long since been finalized 
and disbursed. Most students have left the campus for the summer months. 
Schools are preparing fiscal reports for t)ie year just ended and are 
heavily involved in processing student applications for the next year. 
Then, schools receive word that BEOG awards for the year just ended must 
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be increased because more than 15% of the BEOG approp^ia^tion has. not been 
spent. The (amount of/ increased BEOG awards would mean that the aid 
package of many students would exceed their need. Thes$ students would, 
therefore, have to reimburse institutions for the amount of their overaward. 
-In some c^ses, campus-based and institutional awards would have to be 
reduced retroactively. Students would be confused about why the BEOG was 
being Increased retroactively, while, other aid was being cut retroactively. 
It would not be possible to reach some students. In any case, we don't 
think that such activities are how you want us to spend our time, 'Our 
goal is to serve students. Hen^e, we Yeconnend that aAy time there are 
BEOG funds remaining at the $nd of the year that the funds reml^n available 
for awards in the following year. This Is a more rational approacJ|, and 
it is one that we commend to you. 

BEOG - Administrative A1 Iowa nee 

The federal, stat6, and institutional financial aid partnership 
requires that students and their families receive good service at every ' 
step of the financial aid process. Colleges are a vital link in providing 
these services since we deal on a fac«-to-face basis with students and 
parents. In other words, we try to personalize and humanize the financial 
aid programs which you have established and funded. To do this, we need 
counselors who will be sensitive to unique student and family situations 
and who will also be aware of federal laws and regulations and can apply 
these rules fairly and consistently. 

The paj'tnership concept in student aid programs i^ contained in 
the current legislation through the provision -of a $10 administrative 
allowance for each BEOG recipient. As you may know, a study by NASFAA 
showed that it costs Institutions an average of $35 to process a BEOG 
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application. Furthermore, we would venture a gu«$s that the costs have 

Increased sInCe the survey was conduct'ed. Indeed, schools have had to 

increase staff to handle both the Increased volume of BE06 applications^ « 

as well as the validation requirements, * . * ' 

' In view of , the' current legislative provHIon for an administrative 

allowance, we believe that it is essential t^ fund adequately this^ • r 

provision. Such funding would help cover a small portion of the actual 

costs as^OQiated with 'processing a BEOG application, Institutlohs^uld 

continue to cover the largest amount of the Institutional processing costs, 

the current law provides for minimum funding levelsjor SEOG.' 

NDSL, and CWS before the BEOG program Is fundei, ^Wq recommend that a 

similar minimum funding level for the BEOG administrative allowance be 

established to insure'^that the BEOG administrative allowance be funded 

at an appropriate level. Under such aii arrangement, schools would ' 

continue lo cover the majority of the costs assoc1ate#vTth BEOG 

processing, and the federal government would cover a small share of 

the costs based upon legislation "whicji has been o/i'the books fori^oifie 
» 

time. 

Eliminate lY-a Distinction and Increase the Transferability Provision 

Most students receive packagf».of financial aid resources, 
whtch'may include a grant, loan, or'job. And, these rejsources ma>' Include ^ 
a BEOG, funds from one or more campus-based programs, and institutfonal ) 
aid. One of the ag,ree*d upon objectives, in building a financial aid pa^l^fle 
is that the components of the financial yid package should not vary^widej^ 
from year ta year unless the student' s^^financial need changes or unless 
' the s^j3S^ pr^fefs to work one year, and borrow funds the next-^^elir instead 
of working.^ In any case, we are all agreed that tjjere is a need for. 
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stability In the components of the financial aid package so that- students 
and parents can plan ahead and so that they^ don't have to contend with 
wideband, unpredictable fluctuations In 1nd1\Mdual awards from year to year* 
' . OKe of .the reasons Why the components of an award maiy fluctuate ' 
from year to year Is the fact that an institution's share of the- funding 
In each of the campus-based programs may vary Vrom year to year. Schools^ 
may get what they need In one program but not In another program* la 
accommodate thes^ fluctuations and to minimize their Impact on individual 
students, we are inak^/ig the following recommendations: 

(1) Eliminate the distinction between SEOG-IY and CY awards. The 

s 

distinction is. an anachronism. It's i holdover from the old EOG 
, I program, and It has no place Irt the SEOG program for the 1980's. 

(2) At the present time, schools have authority to transfer lOX of 
.the SEOG appropriation to CWS or to transfer 10% of the CWS 
appropriation ,to^ SEOG. For the reasons which we have already 
Wllned, we belleJ^ that the transferability of funds should 
be increased from lOX to 20%. It is also- recommended that the 
transferability of .funds be expanded to include not only . SEOG 
and CWS but NDSL as^ well. Based upon prior d|scuss1ons on the 
subject of including NDSL, we understand there may be some 

legal problems. But we understand that se\jeral excellent lawyers 
are employed by this Committee, and we have confidence In your 
abllfty to work out this problem with the aim of helping 
thousands and thousands of^ students. 

SEOG - Packaging Procedures *' ^ 

The purpose of thft SEOG program In tV current legislation 
need* to be clarified* The current wording states that SEOG's are to 
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be available for "qualified students who. for lack of financial means, 
would be unable to obtain such benefits (postsecondary education) without 
such a grant." ?he wordtng that Says "who. for lack of financial peans"; • 
is confusing and could be interpreted by some to mean that thr^S^G had " 
to be the last item in a financial aid package, after all.^jy)ef resources 
were exhausted. We do not -believe that such wa$ the in.tcnl of Congress, 

* ' . : \ 

Therefore, it is recommended that the wording be revised. to say that SEOG's 
should be available to "qualified, needy. $ tridents,' 

The SEOG St^te Allotment Formula i 

The statutory sta}^ allotiient foriuula^ for jfeacK'of the three 

US-based programs a^r'^ in rfee^l of jsome changes. F^r example, even 
\ ■ ■ ■ * / • ^ 

thoikh the SEOG prog^ln not. available tQ graduate students, the IY-SE06 

stateVriotment f<irmul^ cci^itains graduate Snd undergraduate students. 
Furthermor^e^^even th6iigh the campus-based programs are assigned to 
stud^s on the 'basis of financial neeJ, there, is no financial need 
component in' thr current formulas^ 

datb*on all schools becomes* available from OE*s new ' 
{nstitiryona!l application process, we believe tha^it will be appropriate 
f(Jp this Comntit^ee to examine alternatives relating to the s<ate allotment 
formutas. Hopefully, this will occur well before the programs need to be 
reauthorized once again. ' ^ 



In cooclusion, Mr. Chairman, we again th^k you and the members 
\)f the Cormiittee for this opportunity to present testimony as a part of 
- the process of reauthorizing the Higher Education Act.' Mr. Oykema and I 
would be pleased to respond to any questions which either you or the 

memberi of the Committee might have. 
iH^JcjVd 
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STATEMENT OF HARVEY K GROTRIAN, ACTING DIRECTOR OF 
THE OFFICE OF FINANCIAL AID, MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSI- 
TV, PRESIDENT'S COUNCIL /)F STATE COLLEGES AND UNI- 

VERsiTiES (Michigan) f • 

Mr. Grotrian. I. am Harvey Grotrian, acting director of the 
office of financial aid, the University of Michigan. 

Mr. Henry Dykema, director of finsmcial aid, Michigan » State 
University, joios me in predenting testimony this morning for the 
PresKient/ Council, a council composed of the 13 colleges and 
univehwties located within the State of Michigan. 

We appreciate the opportunity ^to present testimony before this 
cqmnjittee, and especially the diligeTnt effort made by this commit- 
t^ to obtain input from so many segments of the postsecondary 
educational community. 

In responding to the reqdested testimony on the two grant pro- 
grams, the basic educational opportunity grant program and -the. 
supt)lemental eduqational opportunity grant prpgrams, we wish t6" 
make t^e following recommendations. ^ * 

- We are concerned with the . 4-year limitation which is curijen^^y 
the restriction for student eligibility under both of the student 
grai^t programs. We feel, this is of particular concern for needy 
students, many of whbm must take basics or '^remedial courses. 

^e are also concerned thatsome students are o^yed in receiv- 
ing their ^^grpes because of ilWaa'and other personal and family 
problems. i • ' 

Currently, the legislation does not accept these kinds of var- 
iances lin the complAon of an uAdergraduate program^ ^ ] 
At the present time it is also necessary foi* schools to deterrftiro 
each student's actual college cost for an academic year before the 
exact amount of the b^ic educational opportunity grant award oan 
be calculated. " ♦ n 

Since the. basic grant program is the foundation for all other 
^awards, the amour\t'of the basic educational opportunity grant will 
impact upon all of the components of the student's financial pc^ck- 
age. Some schools will no#|^pRrove. the basic grant award until the 
award is known. Others will estimate the BEOG award based upon 
expected costs, award other aid and adjust other aid up or down if 
the BEOG award changes. ^ \ 

This , is an administrative headache for institutions such asjtfee 
member institetibns of th?; President's Council, and especially for 
the Univemity pf Michiran and Michigan State University with a 
combined^feti of over 13,000 BEOG recipients. This requirement is 
not a trivial matter. ' * / 

We are joined by ACE &nd 'the Ndtional Association of Student 
Financial- Aid Administrators in recommending that the problem 
be resolved by elimi^iatirtg the necessity for computing actual costs 
for each BEOG recipient and replacing it with average costeV 

It is our feeling that the use of average costs will result in no . 
loss of equity and will remove what is jfresently an administrative- 
ly cumbersome problem. ' ^ 

Each vear the Office of Education publishes a basic grant pay- 
ment schedule which allows schools to determine* each student's ' 
award based upon family financial strength, cost of education, And 
whether the student is full time, three-quaV:)ter time, or half time^ 
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There Rave been some views expressed that' we ought to 'have 
moTof these tZes-m fact, one table for each credit hour level 

below the nbrmal full time. ' . r „Ucr^i,,to Annitv 

It seems to 'us, however: that the search for absolute equity 
wh ch would supposedly be achieved if awards were directly pro- 
portionaUo the l^vel of credit-hours would bring absolute chaos to 

""^S^^^^ZS^^y^n. tables showing av..rd. for ' 
students who are full time, three-quarter time and half (time 
acS an acceptable level of equity for students and for colk^s. 

It is not easy to project ^nual BEOG expenditures on a nat^- 
;ide basS. Many have tti^biB. Honest people have honest differ^ 
^nces and proje^ctions oftWi^ vary. With the new Middle Income 

sJudent Ass'istince Act of 197H rr\^*^'h":;tua^cost"oVth: 
significant legitimate concern about what the actual cost ol the 

^Tt^e1n7ora'riscal year if funds are available for making 
BFOG awards and they exceed the amount needed to make pay- 
ments to students by 15 per.cent.br less then the excess funds can 
remain available for BEOG awai^ds the following year. 

This orocedure is fine and we have no problem wit,h it.. It^pro- 
vides everyone with som^ flexibility and it insures that the refnain^ 
^ng funds will be used to serve needy students in the following 

'^^'iowever. if the funds which remain at , the end of the year 
exceed the jipount necessary to ^^^^e payments to students by 
more than 15 percent, then the remaining '.""^J. '""^^^be u^-ed to 
make additional payments to students during the current fiscal 

^Tt first ^m<ie this provision might be thought to be a good idea. 
However tBngs are often not as they appear at first glance-and 
this is no exception. The scenario could run something like th.s: 
The academic year has ended. Everyone's 4otal aid packap has 
been finalized and disbursed. Most of our students have left their 
cimpuses for the sumn?er months. We are busy preparing fiscal 
rm,rts and internal ' reports bn the prior year activity. V/e are 
h^ivily iniolved in processing student aid app ications being re- 
ceived from incomir>g freshmen and transfer students, and then we 
receive word that BEOG awards for the year ju^t ended must 
increased because more than 15 percent of the BEOG has not been 

^^BEOG aw'^ds must be incieased retroactively. This means that' 
• the aid packages of many, students now exceeds their need I hese 
students, therefore, would have to reimburse; institutions for the 
amount'\)f theitNoveraward to bring them in line with their actual 

"X'^ some cases campus-based and institutional awards would be 
^Hiduced retroactively. Students would bo confused about why their 
basic gM/its would be increased retroactively while the other aid is 

decoiai^d retroactively. , ... u * f i 

Some students could not be found or found with substantial 
difilcultv' Ilfnco. we recommend that whenever there are basic 
grant funds remaining at the end of the fiscal year, that the.se 
funds remain at^i^tttihle for awards the following year. 
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Presently the Federal, State, and institutional financial aid part- 
nerships require that students and their families receive good'serv- 
ice at every step 6( the financial aid processes. Colleges are a vital 
link in providing these services since we. deal on a face-to-face basis 
diay after day, week after week, monthr-after month, with students 
and their parents. / i * 

In othor words, we personalize and hufhariize the financial aid 
programs which ^ou have established and funded. The partnership 
concept of student ^aid programs is contained within the current 
legislation which currently provides for a $10 administrative allow- 
ance for each basic grant recipient. 
As you know, a study by our own national association, shows "that 



the cost for institutions to process, a BEOG st.udent elydbility 
report is approximately $35. TJierefore, at the <Jniversity of%ichi- 
gan and Afichigan State Univfj^ity, the combined estimated cost of 



administering the basic educati6nal opportunity errant Drt)crram 
this year is $455,000. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

In short, we recommend that a basic grant administrative allow- 
ance be funded. Financial aid offices are very expensive operations. 
I presently hav«^59 staff members. The operating cost of just my 
office alone, separate and apart from the cashier office, fronl stu- 
. dent loans, from student accounts, may very well're&ch $1 million 
for the 1980-81 year. ^ . ^. x \^ 

It is vei*y helpful to have administrative^lowance support to 
*heTp offset some of this cost. Presently IQIL^cent of the costs of 
administering the basic grant program are being absorbed by insti- 
tutions. 

To summarizjp very quickly, we are also recommending that the 
distinction between the initial year and the continuing year SEOG 
program be eliminated and that we be altowed to transfer funds 
between the various programs t6 a greater extent than what is 
presently the case. Our full recommendation is contained in our 
prepared statement. 

The 13 member institutions of the President's Council, of the^ 
State of Michgan are also concerned about the package proposals 
for suppletn^tal grants. This is not something we find common in 
testimony being presented by other groups. Our concern -is with the 
current Wording which states that SEOG's are^to be available, and 
I quote, "for qualified students who, for lack of financial means, 
would be unable tot ^obtain such benefits withotit such arrant/' 

The wording that says, "who for lack of financial means'' is 
confusing. It could be iriterpreted byjome that the SEOG had to be 
the last item in the financial package aftef all other resources 
\fere exhausted. We don't believe such was th6 intent of Congress 
and we* are recommending that the wording^bfe revised to say that 
SEOG's be available to qualified needy students. ' ^ » ' ^ 

Lastly, we are concerned that through the SEOG State allotment 
formula graduate studdflts are included. It does give a very differ- 
ential treatment to various areas of the co\intry. In several States 
the percentage^ et ^aduate studeints is less than 6 percent. Within 
the district it Mff^cess of 34 percent. 

Graduate students are not feligible fhr SEOG funds, yet they are 
part of the formula that determines where those funds go. 
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■ Thank you Very'much'for-the opportunity toj)re8ent this testi- 
mon-y. We wish you the very best in your deliberations 

Mr Buchanan. I think it will be more proper ujYder the rules 
fo? Dr. Wolanin to oroceed with the hearing; but I will continue to 
listen which is mostly what my iob is anyway. . ' , 

1 would suggest that we might want to get all the witnesses to ^ 
the table at this point unless there are any questions. 

Mr WoiLanin. That would be fine. I api not sure what the 
orderly procedure is for this kind of .proceeding, but why don.t we 
begin by asking for reactions to Mr. Ford's suggestion with regard 
to the half-cost issue. • . u • * 

Just to repeat the suggestion, it is to build into the basic-grant 
formula some minimum level of payment for tuition, not to exceed 
some previous" year, "1978-79, and not to exceed some tuition levfel 
of $250, $300, or $350, Above that amount, half cost would remain . 

in effect. . ' 

Dr. Hamilton. Could I answer that.' 

Mr. W.OLANiN. Sure. . . , . t • . u i 

• • Dr. Hamilton. Part of the problem with that is I just came back 
from the west coast where as you' know there is no tuition in the 
California community -colleges. There afe 105 colleges out there 
Yet I couldn't find one gasoline station open. Every single one ot 
the 'stations was charging over $1 5 gallon anid no one could hot get 

to them'. - ^ . ■ ^ • • j- 

• Today we have problem^ besides paying 'for tuition in providing 
access to postsecondary education. Gasoline for transportation and 
child care are very real expenses. They are - not figured into that 
$1,100 student budget figure which is what is used to compute a 
commuting student s need. ^ *■ , - j. ju 

So there are many, many students who are handicapped by one- 
half cost even at a «ero tuition college. I can't imagine now a 
ccyncept that just took tuition into play without looking at child 
'.care, transjiortation, books, and the like, is going to help greatly In 
*fact it may be an incentive to rais.e tuition to that minimal level in 
those States where the tuition is yower than the tuition grant 

amqunt. " ^ ' . .' ... ^ / ^ 

I can't imagine the colleges in Cali(ornia being receptive to that 
idea at all, although I am open. I have . not spen anything in 
writing and I am open to see what action you will take there. 
Mr. Wolanin. To take care ©f the problem of tuitions being 
■* raised to the level of the minimum tuition*grant, the second part of 

• the suggestion is that the tuition-related portion of the basic grants 
could not exceed either the tuition of some previous ^ear which 
would in this case b^ zero, or $250, $300, or $350. 

Does anybody else have any reaction? 

Mr. Rainsford. Tom, 1 think it would be perhaps important to 
distinguish between whether the equity argument is an argument 
conceptually or is an argument^in fact. ' • • r 

The evidence recently released by the Educational Commission of 
the States, arid California is one of the States very specifically 
examined, seems to indicate that low income students attending 
both the 4-year ar^d the' 2-year public institutions are in school, are 
having their needs met through the kind of balanced program that 
exists now in the 4-year institutiorts. 
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For example, the BEOG grants atvl,014; the SEOG M 1,006; State 
irtstitutional and private gran-ts all combine to meet the needs. I 
think we need some data that documents the situation in terms of 
the equity Argument ' * ' 

The burden of pr^of, I guess I would say, is on those who want to 
change the current system because it does seem to work. 

Mr. WoLANlN. It is a truism that everybody in college is paying 
^^e bills or else they would not be there. 

The question, then, is: Who is not in college because of the way 
in which' those who are in college are forced to pay the bills? It is 
an argument about undue hardship in terms of those in college 
now paying the bills. , , 

Mr. Rains^ord. But you can argue nine other ways by saying if 
,you put the entire burden on the Federal Government, it will 
expand that portion being m^t now by other sources and dry them 
up vJhich we would be very much concerned about. 

I think that balance is absolutely essential. 

NMir. WoLANlN. Just to pursue that a bit further, are those other 
sources now sources that are undue hardships upon the students 
who are providing them, that is, are students working an excessive 
number bf-hours and not getting the full benefit of an education, 
albeit they are coming up with the money? What source ar6 you 
drying up? That is the question. ' \ - 

Mr. Rainsford. Let me answer that in a slightly different way. I 
think we^would feel equally strongly about not having all the low 
income students only in one kind of institution. At this point the 
impact of the balanced program spreads them throughout the 
entire system-of higher education, in the higher cost instituti9ns as 
welL^dsOhe lower cost institutions. That certainly is the case with 
our institutions. 

Maybe Mr. Stegemoeller could talk about what is happening in 
Minnesota, but I think it is clear that the impact is not to group 
tl\em, which the change in the half-cost provjuSon, I think, surely 
would. ~ 

Mr. Phillips. To come back to yoursstarting point, though, you 
are asking for reactions to a proposed compromise. I * think the 
point that Geoi;ge is trying to make is that before you start looking 
at the need for legislative change, we have an obligation to docu- 
ment thp need for arny change or the existence of a real equity 
issue, not a tljgoretically stated equity issue but an issue that is 
Stated in reality, in terms of people trying to -go to school who 
might not be able to go to school on a basis which is equitable. 

That is the difficulty I feel in trying to respond to this suggestion 
you have been pursuing today, or the corridor suggestions, or the 
60-percent idea and all the other ideas that have com e*bee^ floated 
around. The difficulty is that we still are waiting for some kind of 
a statejTient of reality based on empirical data about applicants and 
receipfents of student aid which brings reason to the theoretical 
argument about the 700,000 poor who supposedly are punished^ by 
the half-cost limitation. ^ . 

We have had to go out and get a systematic sample of all the 
financial aid applicants* in the independeiit sector, and we have 
developed a data base from which we can tell exactly what is going 
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•on-and what the average financial a-id packages look like and what,. 
• 0^ the difficulties of meeting weed really are. • 

It seems to us that for those Who assume the existence oft this 
equity problem, it is their responsibility to provide the^ hard data 
that can assist your committee in trying to determine whether 
there really is a need for ^chrfnge, and if scA then what reasonable 
compromises can be sought, based on a planned response to hard 
facts. Once youliave,a data base that shows what actually is going 
on in the other -sectors, then it soems to me the committee is in a 
better, position to determine wh^ther'we should have a little piece 
set aside for tuition or we should' look at a corridor, and you call 
lest the various options of the data base to see what would happen 

\ It seems to me On til those isHues are resolved and know what ^ 
reality looks like, we are all engaged in a kj^nd of theoretical 
argument that, I think, is qilite unfortunate and m a proper basis ^ 
for new legislation that is going to influence the course of this 
' country's higher education financing for the next 5 years at least. 

Mr. WoLANiN. My response to that is that as a social scientist I 
have a great appreciation for the limits ^f social science Jn ever 
finding.. out with hard data what is an undue burden and who 
would have otherwise behaved in some manner and^gone to school 
* if we had not had such a limitation. , ^ . u • * 

I am not sure it is an argument that c^in be settled on the basis 
of hard data because I don't know what the data would look like 
that you would collect. 

Mr. Clohan. Bette, what is the average cost of tuition at your 
schools and what percentage of the total costjs represented by non~ 
instruct k)fi a 1 costs? / • [ a»(www 

Dr. Hamilton." It varies from zero in California to»over V-HH) m 
some of the Eastern States. When you average $i)00 with /^>ro, you* 
get something like $450, although \^ry few States have exactly a 
$450 tuition. It is just the numerical average. The cost varies also 
when you add all the other expenses. ^ 

Commuting students are limited in Uie student aid budget to a 
$1 100 cost. They cant ever claim tliat it cost them more to go to 
school than $1,100. So if you. take $1,100 plus $4yO for what they 
call miscellaneous expenses, and the amount of tuition, you get the 
student budget. It is $1,500 in California to roughly $2,500 in the 
most expensive States. 

With regard to th^, problem eJohn Phillips was just alleging, there 
is an inequity {hat is very demonstrative, right now. -You can see 
it. If you take three different families, one with an income of 
$(;,700, the average grant would be $1,000 to the student going to a 
. community college. / , • 

Take another family with a $12,00a income, the grant to their 
child to go to that same college would also be $1,000.' 

If\ you consider a third family with an^^income of $1H,000, the 
grant to their child Would be almost $i)0(), only a $10(> difference. 

So in the latter case you have a family with an income almost 
three times the leveT of the family with the lowest income yet the 
* students receive the same BEOC. So that is anr inequity because 41 

is a big difference for the family with an incot)ie of $(),700 lo make 
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the HtflereYice up in unmet need— since the faVnily can contribute 
nothing. * 

Mt. *Petri. Does that assume any self-help on the part of^thfe 
student? . * • 

Dr. IIamilton. There is no self-help assumed in' the BEOG for- 
mula. In community colleges almost everybody is already wc^king 
full time. They have to work in order to ^o to school. So it is 
difficult to use 'a concept Ij^e self-help when they need 3elf-help 
just toieat. It is a very dipi^^situatioji. 

Many people go £o^omiltunlty^ colleges, as .1 sarid before, for 
technical education and programs that are not offered at the 
••higher priced institutions, so they would not choose tliose institu- 
tions even if income were no problem.- ^ ^ 

It is a very difficult si^atidn. ^ 

Mr. Saunders. If L could comment on that, too, I don't think it is 
accurate to state that the inequity is simply a theoretical. matter. \t 
is an actual inequity in the treatment among different students at 
the sam6 public institution. You have a clear inequity when two 
students, one with zero family contribution, and another whose 
family carl put up $500, receive identical^gra'nts, as happens under 
the present system. ^ • " ^ • 

So there is an inequity in the distribution of funds among the 
students at public institutions because the same awards are going 
to students in different circumstances^of need. 

Mr. Phillips. Now come on, you are leaving^out of account the 
•other sources of aid which 'are available, to that student who has 
the lovyer family contribution — including SEOO, SSIG, ^d other 
State grants as well as work study, and those things apply V) them 
and not to the other case. 

In other words, if is fine to make the equity argument if you 
tate into account aU the available resource;jf. In the need analysis, 
tM' family situation is taken into account, the cost is taken into 
account, and the resources are also taken into account. It is not 
sipriply an argument of having no otherVesQurce available than the 
basic grant. ^ ^ 

Dr. Mallan. According to the survey wh made of»our 4-year 
State colleges and universities, less than 3 percent of •our students 
at most colleges getSEOG and not a much larger percent get the 
nafional student loans. The money is not there. The students are 
not getting SEOG grants. That is true in most of the public sector. 
Th*v are not getting NDSL or GSL. 

^In some instances they are getting college work study. This 
morning is the fiAt time I have eveP heard it said that thefe is 
enough student aid out there to meet all needs, that we have no 
problem of needs which need to be addressed by changing the 
BEOG's formula because thare is no demonstrated problem of 
unmet need. 

I don't know the ECS study. Is. that the recfent one that came 
out? 1 have never heard it said before. Our whole work in the last 
10 years with this committee has been a constant argument that 
th^reps not enough student^aid. Every testimony today isays more 
student aid. ^ • 
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Mr. Phillips. No one is -arguing there is no unmet needs, but if. 
only 3 percent of your students get SEOG,.how do you account for 
the public sector getting 40 percent of the SEOG allocations? 
' Dr. Hamilton. We have poorer students. In California feweR | 
♦than 30 percent of our institutions participate in SEOG because 
ths*. program requires a 50-percent match. The students ivho go to 
schools that don t participate in the SEOG or NDSL or CWS. don t 
receive a "package to satisfy their unmet need. r ' • 

Mr. Petrl Let me raise a larger or more omnibus question of • 
what the role ot the State will be -if the formula is changed, aild 
what effect that wilThave on retrenchment, reallocation of re- 
sources, increasing oj^decreasing tuitions, ^r providing more State. 

grant money. - ^ ' i " uV 

You are saying that one of the problems is that the public 
doesn't use SEOG to any large extent and one reason is because of 
ahe matching. The same problem would or coujd occur in the SSIG. . 

If the half cost is removed, are State legislatures going to sit 
back and say. "We are going to get a lot morl Federal dollars— is it 
necessary to continue to allocate more money to the public institu- 
tions?" , • , . 1 /> 

Pr. Mallan. As we said in the draft of testimony submitted lor 
Mr. kibbee. is it desirable public policy to {penalize poor kids to 
build coalitions in State legislatures? Shouldn't the merits of State 
student aid be judged on thei** own rather than getting the State's 
poor kids to pay? . . * 

Mr. Petri. That ignores the Federal perspective. You just ctxn t , 
let the States do whatever they want outside the \vhole Federal 
perspective. If Congress takes actions to-^ essentially reallocate or 
give money in a different \y.ay, the States in reality are going to 
make a di^cision, I think, in a lot of the States. ^ 
^ Dr. Hamilton, l^think the greatest impetus right now to, increase 
ttiition in the public sector is the one-half -cost factor ^ecause that 
means unless student costs are over $3,600. States are not going to 
benefit fully from the Federal dollar. 

This committee has heard testimony before that capturing more 
Federal aid is% great impetus for States to raise tuitions in the 
public sector. It certainly has affected our institutions. On the east 
coast where th(?re are the highest tuitions, it is la matter of pCiblic . 
record, that tbe half-cost factor in BEOG*was an incentive^io raise, 
tuition— in New York and Pennsylvania especially. 

Mr. WoLANiiy. I see Mr. Ford's suggestion is not selling. 

I7r. Mallan. I would not give up on it. ^ 

Mr. Stegemokllkr. I am not sure how unique we are in^ Minneso- 
ta, but with the* community college people there 'and the State 
universitjrpeople there, v/e are pretty much of one ^mind. Wie do 
not have a problem with ,the so-called zero parental contribution. 
That is our least problem almost. You give me any impoverished, 
disadvantaged high school graduate for next year and he will have 
the easiest time of any student in Minn^^sota. 

Dr.'MALLANr^I wish Robert Kibbee wercj'here because I don^t 
thijnk he would say that for New York Citjrdespite all the State*s 
generous aid. . 

Mr. Stk(;kmokllkr. I can*t''^peak for' New York City, but in 
Minnesota that is not a problem. We have sufficient aid— and that 
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may be an improper thing to say hfere, as we, are always talking 
about increasing student aid— we do not have a problem with the 
lower income student because , we have a very fine mixture of aid 
which they are "using. The SEOG's are very important in the public 
sector's role as well as the private. 

Mr. WoLANiif. ■ Maybe it would be helpful if you Qould describe 
for us how the Minnesota system is structured. 

Mr. Stegemoeller. Two years ago, we decided, before NAICU did 
that we should aim at a 75 percent of need in -a combinatioiTi of 
Federal and State prggrams. 
So< we have ' 

*Mr. )VoLANiN: Federal and State grant programs or all pro- 
grams? . 

Mr. "Stegbmoeller. Federal and State grant programs. Our legis- 
lature has responded very generously so that we have moved from 
$30 million in the 1976-77 biennium to be slightly over.^50 million 
. in the coming 1980-81 biennium. < . * 

Our concern is. that we hold the interest of the Minnesota State 
Legislature to this program lest we lose this partn^ship. We don't 
want Federal programs to take care of one kind of student or. one 
kind of institution and State programs having 'to be contrived or 
designed uniquely for certain kinds of institutions or programs. 
' We think the balance across the board is very healthy and we 
would like to maintain that. , ' • 
45S|r. WOLANIN. CouM 1 try another facet of the half-cost i^sue? 
OoAcern has been exprfesed that the budget for cofhmuting stu- 
dents has been limited to $1^100 since the inception of the basic 
grant program. That concern disguises another" issue which is the 
issue of what we are talkirfg about\ when we talk about the com^ 
muting studenti We are really talking about two" very different 
classes of students. / - • 

One is a student>ho lives at home and who is getting $1,100 as 
a potential maximum living allowance and the^ther is the com- 
muting student Vho lives off campus and establishes an .independ- 
ent residence. In the first case it is arguable that the $1,100 is 
adequate or, indeed, perhaps more than adequate, for the student 
who is living atvhome, generally not paying rent to the family. 

On the other Mnd, the $1,100 for the student who establishes his 
own residence with all of the accoutrements of living independent- 
ly, the $1,100 may be inadequate. 

, Would we do anything to §oIve some of the inequities in the 
program If we distinguished among those two types of ptudents 
requiring, for example, that^the family contribution schedule dis- 
tinguish among those two types of students in setting living 
allowances? 

•Mr. Phillips. This, would be^esponsive to Bette's concern about 
the person with the child-care expenses who is living independently' 
and limited to the $1,100. . 

Dr. HAMiLTorr^ That is right. Very few community college stu- 
dents live at hoiVie with parents; rpost ard parents themselves. Two- 
-year colleges enrbll a smaller percentage of 18-year-oIds. Two-thircTs 
pf our population ^re independent people with child care" responsi- 
bilities and the like. That is one of the reasons why half-cost hurts 
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sq: bec^kise they , are limited to the $1,100 budget. It is u^^^al"^^ 

'^^iJcomniHting studerilSrwece given a realjistic budget depndljfe ' 
upon where' they lived, ifvyould bs^ afltef inthe right direction,' 
and we would be totaUy sup^rtive of that .idea. • . 
" Mr.'P*iiLLiP8.,But would that get you into thetie incessant prob* 
V, lems a*bout regidial variations i* livinfe costs? . ' / 
Mr WoLANiN. Now we have the uhiform national standard, tor ■ 
two classes bf students regardless' of Wtere they live. We, certainly 
have a gross inequity. Maybe we could not refine the equities 
perfectly, but in making that divisioft ma>be we could improve the 

^^?am riot sure if we .Nlant to go beyond^distinguishiftg betweeri^the 
students living at home as opposed to ihe' student hying in the 
apartmenit by refiijing that furtljer for regional variation.. 1 hat 
would bfe the ne^it level of equity. ° / ' . ' , 

Dr Mallan. But don't the campus-based^rograTOS ndw use /eal 
living costs^fdr the student at home? It is not rea},^ but estimated ' 
living cests So it is only for BEOG tHUt the restrictive living cost 
formula is applied. It seems to us that is a particular mequity. 

The whole^ problem -of half-cj^t would not be solved, but the 
' $1 100 commuter payment is a Thajor problem. Even ihe student 
living at home is supposededly coming from an extremely low- 
income family and may not.be in a position to simply live on his 
mother and father which i thinlt is tl^ implication of some of these 

Mr Clohan. Would this change, in 'combination with the Fofd 
proposal providing a»base. tuition payment above which you take' 
haif-cost, be reasonable? Would th(^ two changes together work? 
' - Dr Hamilton. The probjem is' you would not dissolv^the inequi- 
ty thaVCharlie yvas talking about. If you^took t,he basic tuition plus 
' one hai;-cost, you woi^d have the same dward to people of varying 
" incomes at the same institution and that is the inequitv. 

Mr. Clohatm. That assumes that you have no self-help, require- 
ment I realize that the ih4ep®ri!d£atsjvith dependents, that is a 
^iifferent story, but that can be takenca?e of in the other part of 
• the tbrmula. . 

Dr. Hamilton. If you use ihe self-help concept that is another 
way of going abowt it. . . , ' , x 

^ In addition to raising the $1,10U, it is realistic to understand that 
there would be a self-hfelp comp9nent for those students not al- 
ready working full 4ime, but not for someone workiTig 4p hours a 

Mr. Rain8ford> I think there' are iniquities ig qther parts of the 
population that we would hope would be addr^sec}.. The -Wh6le 
business of the home equity and the extent .«r which that nrey 
disfranchise the middle-income families from the benefits that <ere 
designed for them in the Middle Income Student Assistance AcC 1 
thinlc is a critical ifeue that ^ye hope will be confronted. 

If the basic grants and the supplemental' grants are ^ot also 
raised in terms of grant limit by authorizatitjn and appropriation, 
inflation will do the same thing to many families , who are current- 
ly'eligible who -will be rendered inehglble. ^ 

^ ... 
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That seems to be 'another major inequity that I hope the cxJnimit-* ' 
tee would address itsel#itOrl feuess our argument is that there is Bh 
important balance existing now in the program that tends Wrhap© 
• not in 100 percent But in an effective fashion to take^arfe^ of the 
bulk of students and the1)ulk of institutions* . 
/ , If we are going to talk about inequities, we ought to be sure we ^ 
^ ^ave alt thQ inequities on the table. 

* Mr. PHILLIPS; think we didn't perhaps ^plan, were not quit^ 
quick enough on our feet, in ac^justing to the changing s(ihe<|ules, ^ 
^ and we made another Commitment for an appointment at 11. Per- 
' Jmps if you could excuse us, we are very grateful for the additional 
^ ^ / ^ mne tliat has been made available but my team has to go to 

< ihiothercontest. - * ^ 

, ■ <' Mr. RAiNSFORD. Let me say, hqw6ver, beforeT we leave, that much 
. ,as our differences jnay be,, the tilings that you focused on today, the 
y higher education community in its total spectrum is very much 
^ . interested in the work -of the C9mmittee. . / 

I would i^toutly maintain that the areas 'on which we hav^gree- ' 
ment and where our interests are common are substantially larger . 
I ' than those, however vocal ajid focused they may be, where we are' 
divided. * ^ p 

I would not<Hkfe the committee to comdHtp the wrong conclusion * 
aBout higher education because of some bf the ways in which we 
have poked at eaMi -other thiisi morning. 

Mr. Stkgemobller. \ am under obligation from my, financial aid 
officer to raiis^* the question about the part-time student or less 
thanTull-timQ student.' We hfiive a part-time student grant. program ' 
^ in MinnMote; but for the student who is taking one course in a 

cbmmunfty college or one course in a private college, we have . 
, /found that' A State program and a uniform application clijalysis is 
terriWy difficult. ' ^ . ' 

, S64 was ui^ed to say a word for some campus-based approach- toi 

this, that a State grant office or. a Federal BEOG office just ns no 
way to handle this l^s than half-time student. / 
Dr. MALLANniiat is not the proposal. It would be done flb^the 
cahipus by campus discretion without any State or Federal formu- 
i las. 

Mr. Stegemoeller. I wanted to ^et it said thip moriring/. 

Father Healy. Let me exemplify what George was talking abbut. 
I am here talking ppincipally on tly basis of experience at CUNY. 
If we could get^he 4 years expanded to 5, the last free moment in 
American higW6c> education was in the early seventies before the 
city university la^y students had free tuition and open admission. 

You had a pattern established which put no penalties on the 
time the -student spent in school, no academic or fisc^* penalties. 
' I None of that would be true now, but during thos^ 2 yeafs we took 
the best institution in the system^ Queens College^ and found the 
average pattern of students goi^ through Queens College was hVz 
yeerrs, the- average. These yvere not princitfally open admission 
students but principallv urban kids partially putting themselves a 
through college, partially nervous about it, and partially making 
career changes. 

At Georgetown if you want the extra fifth year.j^ou be our guest, 
bu^ the tuition is the fee. In the public institutions ^that 5-year 
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pattern, particularly in the> urban -institutions, is really what the 

student wants. , . . -..^ *• u 

. On the whole \ think their judgment about the pattern is prob- 
ably better than ours in saying it is a 4-year straitjacket. 
Mr. Saunders. That is one of the recommendations that we have 

unanimity about. v i j . i 

Mr Phillips. If we are not careful, peace^ould break out. 

Mr. Clohan. Would >ou send a cTopylof the summary of the 
Minnesota program or less-than-half-time students, specmcally how 
you administer that program? ^ 

Mr. Stegei*oeller. Certainly. — , . > 
J J Dr. M ALLAN. Mr. Buchanan, .more panels Jike tiffs where you 
^'^'have us talking to each other and confronting each other and * 
providing backup data might' be useful' rather th'an just talking 
past each othfer. This was a bit unexpected for most of us: 

Dr. IJamilton. I would recoijimend -that , we have more^even 
nuihbers on teams. 

Mr. Clohan. You are not out-numbered now. 

Mr. Wolanin. It is quality versus quantity. 

Dr. Hamilton. Thanks, Tom. ,« , , . 

Mr. Buchanan. I won't go that far, but I think you handled yoUr 
own very well. I do think my impression generally is that those 
areas of disagreement tend to grise more because we face the 
draconian choice of distinguishing betwee^ mcome levels of stu- 
dents rather than adequately meeting the total need through ade- 
quate funding. 

I continue to think that most of these problems would be re- 
solved simply by adequate funding. I realize y3u have to weigh the 
State role. You can't just substitute Federal dollars for State dol- 
lars. But unless and until educatipn becomes a higher priority in 
our society, we are going to be confronted with the most complex " 
^ and difficult choices. It is very ha^d to achieve equity in my judg-^ 
ment without simply increasing the level of support and funding. 

Mr. Saunders. Mr. Buchanan, besides agreeing with you, I am 
' reminded to comment that the administration is proposing elimina- 
tion of the threshold levels for the campus-based programs. I did 
not cite that portion in my testimony where I said We all strongly 
oppose that. We believe those threshold levels represent the*best 
attempt the authorizing committees have been able to make to 
come to grips with these problems^ and to say thcfi these levels 
must be met, if a reasonable balance among the programs is to be 
achieved. , . , 

The whole community strongly opposes the administration s rec- 
ommendation to eliminate th6$e threshold ceilings. 

•Mr. Clohan. Several of the witnesses this morning recommended 
tha£ the campus-based programs be funded as a percentage of the 
BEOG appropriation. Is there any concensus on that among the 
higher education community? 

Some people said "it ought to be kept a certain level and they 
don't express ^it in terms of a percentage. 

Mr. SAUNokiRS. I don't see that there is any real difference 
amon^ us in oUr objectives on that. Different associations arrived 
at somewhat different solutions to the sajne problem. I don't see 
them as inconsistent. 
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Mr Clohan. They are not. V " \ ' ;^ / 

Mr Saunders. In pur case we looked at th6 thresfiold l6velsy 
looked at what this committee tried to d|i( in Ihe MWdl^ Ihcor 
Student Assistance Act last year, and saw the $4^ millipnvas/a 
reasonable, healthy increase in SEOG's. So \^e fe}x that the pwte- 
dent hacl been set by this committee ar>d we th^ght that geSmed 
the most realistic approach to the prbblem. ' / / 

Now, the National AssoNciation of Indepen4^nt College;^ rt^^Upl- 
versities, as I say, looked at exacjtly the Wme bbifect^e and they 
came* out with a recommendation to tie SfEOG's yo B^OG'^ and a 
percentage. ' , * / \» / ( / / ' 

Mr. Clohan. I think the student a8S0ciationl9 did, tqa: / . 
Mr Saunders. Again, I don't detect any different' philotophy in 

that. . ' / . , ; : / / ^ 

Mr. Clohan. In practical te>tos there m^y be av^difference 
though. / . / . ^ ' 

Mr. Saunders. It is a^'P^ac^al judgment as to what is. the most 
realfstic approach. 0|t 'the assumption that the Congress has ac- 
cepted the threshold^ confcept and has raised it from tin<e to time, 
then the simple apjprojiCh of saying we need a further increase in 
those threshold payments seem? realistic, 

Mr. WoLANiNyThe ultimate step in that direction is -to make the 
basic grant program an entitlement, an automatic claim on the 
•Federal Treasury, »nd then fund all other programs as setasides of 
that basic e^titlemerit Therefore, alLstudent aid becomes an enti- 
tlement. T)iat is the end of that ro^^i and I suppose it is a desirable 
objective/f we can run it past the Budget Committee and 0MB. 

Let nie ask Mr. Grotrian at this point a more specific question. 
You ni/ntioned the notion of using average costs in the basic grant 
F>rognmi. Is it your idea that there would be a single average cost 
at institution. As I understand it now, there are frequently 20 
orySO actual cost figures depending upon the combination* of living 
arrapgements, meal plans, credit hours, et cetera, that a student 
|2!akes. 

Are you recommending a smaller subset of the costs or a single 
average cost for the institutions?^ 

lW[r Grotrian. Basically what we envisioned was a segmenting of 
Costs with an average cost being used -within 'each segment. This 
recognizes the great range of costs, even within a single institution 
where you could (have as many as 30 or 40 different figures for the 
total cost of education. Presently the financial aid administrator is 
required to make the BEOG award calculation based upon actual 
C09t6 and thai is not an easy task. If we can group students into 
one^half, three-quarter, and full-time, it seems that costwise, just 
like enrollment, we could group them into cost groupings. 

Mr. WOLANIN. So it would be a series of average costs but I 
^ presume it would be a much smaller set of costs you would have to 
deal with. 

Mr. Grotrian. Yes. ' 

Mr WoLANiN. Let me ask Mr. Saunders a question about the 
recommendatipn of some kind of national commission or public 
body to make recommendations abouX needs analysis and financial 
aid matters. 

!! 

^ .2% ■ . ■ 



That has always struck me, frankly, as an expression of distrust 
in the wisdom of the Congress and other people who are selected to 
make"" decisions about the expend ituVe of public funds. ^ 
' ^ Why is student financial aid more arcane or more req^iiring 
specialized nonpublic experts than, ^ay,s veterans benefits, social 
security, medicare, medicaid, all the other programs m which indi- 
vidual benefit levels and eligibility are set^y the legislative [Jroc- 

ess? • 

Mr. Saunders. It does happen to be a very complex field. It is 
certainly apt a^science. It is enormously complex, 
t Incidentally, we made the recommendation in the 1976 reauthpr- 
ization process that such a commission be established, and obvious- 
* / ly nothing'came^of it. It certainly isn't an expression of dissatisfac- 
tion with the congressional judgment. It is ^ more a- nervousness 
about the way in which these issues are presently cohsidered in 
4 which the administration comes up and makes recommendations 

• which are obviously limited by their budgetary restricfeions and 
Congress is. really faced with a take-it-or*leave-it proposition in 
' accepting or rejecting the family contribution schedule. There is no 
give and take to any extent between the Congress and the adminis- 
tration as to what the different issues are, - what the different 
inequities are, and how they might be better accomrhodated. 

The time limitations are such that Congress can't really throw 
sand in the machinery without stalling the whole studfent aid 
process. That has seemed rather unsatisfactory. 

So our recommendation is certainly not intended as a cure-all, 
but it is suggested that if you had a formal mechanism where a 
notipartisah body had a responsibility to review the equities of the 
family^contribution schedule on a systematits basis, not simply once 
a year, but providing analysis from time to time and issuing re- 
ports, the administration would be under much greater compulsion 
to take account of these issues and Congress would have a better 
basis for questioning and indicating its desires to the administra- 
tion as to how to deaP with those inequities. . \ . 

So this is just to give the whole process greater vjpibility than it 
has now. 'We have an informal process. There is a coalition for 
coordination of student financial aid which is composed of the 
services and the financial aid community primarily, and we meet 
with the administration on a regular basis *and we have been able 
to make some progress because the administration has been willing 
to listen to us and the committee composed of experts in this field 
has made proposals from time to time to the administration which 
sometimes are accepted and sometimes are rejected. 

But, in the final analysis, the administration doesn't really have 
to pay any attention to what the community is saying, and some 
kind of an official body which would represent the best current 
thinking about the equities of the whole process I think would be a 
useful balance to the administration simply sending a schedule -up 
V the Hill and telling Congress you better accept this fast because if 

* you delay it we are going to mess up the whole student aid system. 

• Mr. WoL,ANiN. I think there is a critical distinction between a 
body that provides studies, advice, and analysis as opposed to a 
body to whicjh is adbicated public responsibility for determining the 
family contribution schedule And allocating public fu^id^ 

^ ' . 20') 
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Mr Saunaers: J' am not suggelbting the latter. 

Mr WoLANiN. Som^ people have. 

Mr. Saukders. I know, but \ wouldn't go that far./l am simply 
throwing tnp iaea put as something which might be (jpnsidered as a 
further b&lan^ce in helping you grapple with theseVequity issues. 

Mn WoLANiN. I would also point out that the Middle Income 
Studejit^As^istance 4ct attempted by legislative means to deal with 
son^^/bfthe inequities in the^fartiily assessment rat^. 

Qerteinly pur experience wiftl independent students earlier this 
spring indicated that at lealt on some issues tne committee is 
w^Uin^ £o« not accept Qn*a take-it-or-leave-it basis the admihistra- 
tioh'ar family contribution schedule. 
> / /I wondter if the cure for some of the '^)roblem/ also doesn't \ie in 
Ftevifiiing the process by whiOi'the Congress considers the family 
to^tribution schedule, either the timing of that process, the ability 
of the Congress to partially reject ^the schedule or to refine that 
process' rather than to create a new body out there somewhere. 

Mr. Saunders. I think that would be d^irable, but I think both 
could be done and an advisory body would be helpful in that that 
■ wmild give Congress the^advice of a group which has looked at the 
whole i^ystem and reviewed the equities of the entire system rather 
than focusing for very short periods of time on one particular 
glaring issue. 

Mr. Clohan. What would be the private needs analysis services' 
resf^onse? 

Hov^ would you see their role in this task force, should it be 
established? 

• Mr. Saunders. I would think they certainly ought to be repre- 
sented in such a body, but I think it should represent the total 
community. It shouldn't be a vehicle for simply articulating the 
goals of the services. 

Mr. WoLANiN. Who would appoint such a body? 

Mr. Saunders. We don't have a specific recommendation. This is 
going to be the subject of a cohference later this summer and we 
nope to develop some specific recommendations, but, beyond that, I 
simply couldn't lay out a specific proposal. 

Jr. Buchanan. I was thinking maybe you ought to expand your 
mmendation and include these other folks that Tom mentioned 
like social security. . * 

Mr. Clohan. You said student information was important, al- 
though largely overlooked, and ACE has done quite a bit on one 
phase of it— tuition refund policies. 

The Ann Arbor conference came up with a possible alternative to 
section 493 regarding student information. Have any of you looked 
^t that recommendation. It would require erpecific data that the 
mstitutions would have to provide, things that they should provide, 
and things that it would be nice to have? 

Mr. Saunders. I am afraid I don't have that with nie today. Bill. 
We have looked at that and we have some serious concflrns about 
it. My recollection is— and this wJhiLagysral months ago— but, look- 
ing it over, we felt that thi^ would present some very serious 
problems in terms of increasing the paperwork burden on institu- 
tions. 
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I think some of those recom me nidations may very well have been 
superseded by the recommendations on tuition refund policy, which 
I was verv happy to see in the monthly bulletin published by, the 
bureau of Student Financial Aid, just the one that came out in the 
last week or so. , 

They report on our^ recommendations and they 9^ay specifically 
that the adoption of these kinds of recommendations by the com- 
munity will make it unnecessary for the Office of Education to 
regulate this area. We are very pjeased with that statem^t. 
' MixClohan. Of course^^at is one part of student information. 
Mr. Saunukrs. Yes, rfis; . 

Mr. Clohan. Regarding administrative, costs, one of the problems 
that occurs every year in the process of BEOG ap'propriations is 
that the institutions never get their adrninistrative allowance 

Would there be any reaOT^i why administrative fees shouldn'.t be 
a percentage of the BEOG appropriation? . ' 

IV^r. Saundbrs. No. We have made specific legislative recommen- 
dations tjh^ h^ve already been ^submitted to the committee which 
would tie those\ in automatically to the total appropriation and 
would be received by the institutions automatically. / 

Mr. Clohan. To what extent do you think that becaus^there is 
no administrative fee funding, tuition pricing is increasel just to 
make up for that cost of processing the BEOG application? 
* Dr. Hamilton.*! don't think it has had that effect on our sector 
yet because the student aid office has not had very careful bver 
sight by 'campus decisionmakers^ but I do think there has been an 

Mr ^ 

BP]OG forrn. it is definitely a function, I belWve, of poor manage- 
ment and personnel practices in the student aid offices. We were 
told at bur conference in Chicago rtiat the Middle Income Student 
Assistance Act will increase the volume that the student f^id offices 
will have to accommodate this (fbming fall by three and a half 
times. I expect that not many of^ our institutions have hired any 
' dditional student aid counselors or clerks. If new personnel 
}rea!t budgeted for last year, it is just 'going to be terrible this 
ar. I don't think that student aid processing is going to improve 
all.^ . / 

ventually somejbody will draw \/\e conclusion between actual 
cos^e arid services rendered, but you are ahead of them that costs 
can oe accommodated through an increase'. 

Mr. Clohan. But it^is tied to the BEOG ani^opriation. How can 
you be sure that the sttK^ent aid office getsthe money instead of 
the institution? 

Dr. Hamilton. The law more or less requires that now, doesn't 
it? 

Mr. Cloh4H. Yes. ' ^ • 

Dr. Hamilton. After '^ percerU. The first. can be used as free 
money, I believe. 

Mr. Saundkrs. I believe DallatT Martin's testimony 'a couple of 
weeks ago was very striking in detailing all the things student. aid 
officers have to do, and obviouslv there are going to be enormous 
problems in the years e^head, and I think we feel, anyway, that the 
Office. of Education recognizees this problem. 
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effect on the services 4iie^students get and don't get. When there is) 
such a high percentagebf students not bein^ble to fill out theii 
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They have put a^reat deal of effort in the last year or so Into 
training and the need to strengthen the whole administration of 
student aid and we understand "that the Office of Education did 
argue very-strongly for budgeting funds for those student informa- • 
tion allowances, but it was just something that got whacked out at 
the Office of Management and Budget at the last minute. 

So Nye feel that the Q^ficQ of Education has Been supportive of 
-funding of the student information allowances and we would like 
to see that made an automatic part of the law. 

Mr. Grotrian. One of the weaknesses in requiring that th'(^e 
additional allowance dollars be used in the financial aid office is 
that it can be a wash between the institutional support of the 
financial aid office and the additional administrative' allowance . 
dollars being provided. - . > 

Dr. Hamilton. You would have to put a maintenance of effort 
clause in. There are ways to do that* . * i ' 

Mr. WoLANiN. You, along with a number of others, recommend 
increasing the maximum size of the basic grant and it has been 
recommended up to various levels and phased in at various rates. 
Do you have any idea what it costs to increase the size v of the 
'maximum? 

Mr. Sajjnders. Yes, Tom. If I can find my testimony, I did have a 
note on it. ^ 

It costs $382 million to raise the maximum grant from $1,800 to 
$2,000 and our estimate is that those hundred-dollar annual incre- 
ments thereafter to $2,400 would not cost additional because it 
would be a wash from the people falling out at the top of the 
program. ^ ^ 

So the total cost would be $121?^* million, to go from $1,800 to 
$2,400. 

Mr. Clohan. You suggested that some of the SEOG funds be 
made available to first-year graduate students. I think some of the 
prior recommendations set that at the discretion of the institution 
not to exceed a certaip percentage.. 

Mr. Saunders. Used for graduate students and I would have to 
say. Bill, we did not make a specific recommendation and I was 
simply calling attention in my testimony' to the problems of the 
graduate students and suggesting that that was one of the things 
that might be looked at. 

We don't have a specific recommendation. The Association of 
American Universities and the graduate community are working , 
now trying to develop some specific recommendations. 

John and I met with them yesterday. They expect to make a 
presentation to^this committee. But there isn't a specific recom- 
mendation that we can cite right now. 

Mr. WoLANiN. No further questions. 

Mr. Buchanan. Any questions? 

Dr. Ponder, you have been a silent partner to much of the 
discussion. If you have anything to add in response or otherwise 
before we adjourn, Ve would be'pleased to hear you. 

I want to join Tom and Bill and Bill Ford in thanking you all for ^ 
your testimony and we will continue the^ conversation. ^ 

I would like to echo what Hill Ford said. There surely must be 
some way. You do have substantial areas of agreement. There mus^ 
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be some way we can come up "with ^ format of that half-cost 
controversy that will at least have some chance of bemg tolerable 
on both sides. There must be some way. • 

Perhaps we will just have to choose, but if you are not too hichly 
pleased -vvAh Bill's trial balloon, I wish you would keep thmkmg. 
"Whether there is some kind of compromise that might be^accept- 

Dr. mAllan. I would like to personally think further abouJr that 
trial balloon. I think others should. Uhink it might have possibili- 
ties. . . , 

Mr. Clohan. In your considerations, include transportation and 
noninstructional allowances in combination with the Pord proposal. 

Mf. SauKders. Do you have a description of that, Tom? 

Mr. WoLANiN.Tl can describe it for you again, but it, is not 
written down. ' 

Mr. Saunders. It would help to have something written down so 
we are all working from the same set of premises. 

Mr. Buchanan. I think we have officially been adjourned for 
some time so Tom and Bill and I unofficially adjourn the commit- 
tee and thank you all. 

[Whereupon, at 11:30 a.m. the subcommittee was adjourned.] 

Material submitted for inclusion in t^e record follows:] 
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. Hr. Chairman and Menbats of t^a SubcMnlttaa; 

. ^ % r\, , 

My nana 1» Jass H. farrlnh, Prasldant of ShaXby Stata ^Bminlty iCollaga and 
Chairman of tha Boa^d bf Dlractors of tha Aaarlcan AasocUtlon of Cowunlty and 
Junior Collaga^. I am plaaaad^o rapraSMt tha 1000 institutional maalrars of 
AACJC today with our racoHsendatlons cOn earning tha grant progrMs in Tit la IV * * 
of tha Highar Education Act. I am accompi^ad, by Dr. Batta Hamilton of tha AACJC 
staff. Attachiwnf A^s mf^ artlcla on our topic today, authi^rad by Dr. HamlUon, 
and pMblishad in tha la#t issut of Cbanaa BfagaxinJT. Although AA(^C Vaysavaral ' 
ptopoMls regarding tha varies Titles of the Higher Bduoati^ >c*4 clearly , 
Title IV and, <apeclallV,|^the grant prograJ^ of Title IV are of highest priority 
to the students ve serve. 

■ ■'^ 

BAQCGROIMD • 

— ' . . -» • . * ■•^ 

Coonunity and Junior collegea and technical institutes enrolled approxi&ately 

4.1 million credit students in the lall of ft78, AOX of all undergraduates in 

postsecondary liucatlon ^d about 551 of the total freshaali class.' It can be . 

seen in Figure I that in 1976 the U.S. Census found only 5U of the total college 

enrollment were 18-24 year old children. Of these students, 41X were enrolled 

part-ti^e #nd over 52% were ,wo««n (See Figure II). By and large the vast majority 

f 

of tt||9a students had lower family incomes than their coOnterpartp enrolled in 
four-year 'colleges and unlversltltes. Of the total minority students enrolled 
in 1978 in postsecondary education, approxlnately 40Z of the full-time students 
and 9lt of .the part-time students were attendUig two-year institutions (See 
Attachment B) . ^ y 
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^ Of the funds allocated, for fedaral studenf^ assistance prograss In 1976 (latest 
available data) , approxisately 36Z of the BE06 appropriations, 20X of SEOG, 24% 
of CUS, 9X of NDSL and 8X of GSL funds were awarded to students attending both 
public and Independent two-^year Institutions* AACJC estimates, however, that 
fewer- than 12% of ehe student body at cooiminlty and Junior colleges participate 
In at one of the fedtral studtnt assistance progr^s, ' This low participation 

rate among relati,vely low Income people is the result o^ a'tarlety of 'factors ^ 
Including: . * • , • 

- discrimination In pr^gr^m eligibility 

- dlscrlj^ljiatlon la award amounts <> . ^ 

- dlscrlmlnatlon^ln the "^iHfeds -analysis** systa^ , , 

# ^ .. ■■ . ■'•4. 

» I - poor Information to students 

■ ; 

~ relatively low tuition ^ 

- poor administration of the aid programs, especially the 
campus based, at the Institutional level. 

Vrhlle we cannot control all the factors mitigating gainst needy students 
participating^ more fullf In the federal grant programs. It appears that eliminating 
the structural barriers Imposed by legislation and^ to some degree, regulations, 
would be a direct way to Improve the chances for these students to /pnter and 
remain in postsecondary education and to subsequently better survive in their 
chosen endeavors. The rest our testimony will concern itself with needed 
improvements in federal legislation to aid needy students to participate In the 
federal student assistance programs. We will fojtXis on three groups of students 
shown in Figure III. First ^tfliose hindered by the one-half cost limitation in 
BEOG, second, equity for Independent students and, third, the le»s-than-half- 
time students* 
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Figure in • . ' * ' 
SruDEii^rs by four different "PREat/aents 
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HALF COST UMITATIOm IN BCOC 



Th« nu«b«r ONE pVlordty of AACJC and th« 4.1 «llllon students thsy sstve U 
the REMOVAL OF THE ONB-EAi!F COST LIMITATION IN Tl* BJCSIC^ BDUCATION^PPORTUNITY 
GRANT PROGRAM* Uft* p*a find no ^Justification foj: its continuation^ Tha ballaf 
that tha ona^-half cost limitation protects diversity in higher educttioA by 
giving an edge to private liZt^itutiooa will be shown to be the ayth it l^<^Thls 
Is oot a public-private Issue - thia In an Issue of Inectulty AMONG STUDENTS OF . 

VARYING DEGREES OF »EI5^ ESPECIALLY THOSE WHO ATTEND LOW COST PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 

«« f , 

Varloua organisations fnd associations Join with AACJC in asking Congress that 

s 

the dlscrlMinatory one-half cost llaltetlon be removed* The^e include: 

American Association of State Colleges and , Universities 

American Association of Minority Veterans Program Administrators 

American Federation of Teachers - Colleges anft UnlversltlKis Department 

-Aaerrciin Assooiitloii of University Proffssors 

4 \ 

American Indian Higher Education ^Consortium v 
American Vocational Association 

V * 

AmerlcAi^^^sSoCiatlon of Women In Cooaaunlty and Junior Colleges 
Council on Black American Affairs « ^ ( 

EX Congreso National de Asuntos Coleglj|les 

National Association for Equal Opportunity In Higher Education , 
National Association of State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges 
National Association of Veteraris Program Administrators 
National Council for Comsunlty Relations 
7 f Pennsylvania Cepslsslon for Conmunlty Colleges 
United Negro CdXXegA Fund 
United States Student Association. ' 
National Education Aaaociatlon 
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Scholara» auch as David Breneaan» Chester B. Finn» Jr. and Alfred Fitt» have 
pointedly dstailsd ths bisarre effects of the one-half limitation in BBOG* 

Chester K. Finn stated in a 1975 issua of The Chronicle of tfigher Edu cat len t 
'*...Very few people understand how making some colleges less attractive 
to needy students ectuelly imj;>Toves access of choice or how it strengthens 
. the pluralistic system of American higf^i^r education. Those who do under-^ 
stend will be increasingly hatil pressed to Justify the notion 'that PUNISHING 
THE POOR is desirable sociel policy/* 

David Brenenan and Finn state in their booic^ Pub lid Policy and Private 
Higher Education (p. 435) that the one-half cost limitation in BEOG: ' * 
**...tak«# a painful toll on Che neediest students eiyx^ling at the 
loyest priced \colleges and thus IMPEDES ATTAINMENT OF THE FEDERAL GOAL 
OF ACCESS* ' The arguments to preserve it advanced by some private 

0 

coi:^ege spokesmen should be seen for what they are ~ ENTIRELY SELFISH." 
In a December 1978 personal pa{>er circulated by Alfred Fitty the General 
Counsel for the Congressional Budget Office » he conmented: 

'*The half-cost BBOG ceiling grew out of the Congressional belief 
that no one should get a 100 percent free ride. 

"There are a couple of flaws in such an approach. In the first 
place^ lots of students get a 100 percent free^ ride from their parents^ 
and there is nothing the Congress can do about that. It is only the 
children of the poor who can be denied a 100 ptTcent free ride; and 
when the poinx is put that way» it is not an attractive point. 

"But there is another flaw that is even more compelling. The half- 
cost ceiling misses most of the targets; in practice it hits only the 
poorest students et the least expensive institutions. . .That makes no j^blic 
policy or other «ense at all." 
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Serious qutttions of soc^ equity erise when BKOGS are given to high^ 
higher, Income student e, while the lowest income studente» who ettcm^^ow tuition 
instltutione In dleproportionete miiabers» ere etill being short'-cotnged. Date 
on full-time community college students lifdlcete that they tend ^o be poorer than 
thelt four-year and/or private college counterparte. 

Teble I highlights that two-year colleges, both public and independent, tend 
to enroll students from familiee with lower indomes^han four-year colleges. Public 
two-yMr colleges » especially those with tuition less* than $200 per year enroll the 

V 

poorest stydente* Data collected froa other sources also substantiate *the point 
that two-yeer posteecondery institutions enroll a larger proportion of low income 
students. Ann Stouffer Biscontl of the CVC Foundation found that full-time fresh- 
men with parentaV-incomee below $10,000 eccounted for 26. 8X of all who entered 
two-year collegee, but Just 13X of all who entered universities. Thus a study 
by the Penney Ivan la Higher Education Assistance Agency showe the removal of the 
one-half cost limitation in that etate would cost about $7*7 million* with 60X 
going to those with incomee under $12,000» and 63X to those under $9,000 Income. 

The half-cost provision was incorporated Into the 1972 legislation authorising 
BEOG in an attempt to create e *Wrket" for poetsecondary education and give higher 
tuition colleges an edge In the competition. The problem arises, however, in the 
comparing of the products offered by community colleges and those at higher priced 

especially independent colleges. In most cases t^ese products are '^apples'* and 
"oranges". Students ettend community and Junior colleges and technical institutes 
for other reaspns besides the price differential; they may want an occupational 
poetsecondary curriculum, an institution near home and/or a flexible part-time 
schedule. Usually these Items are not offered a four-year and private institutions; 
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thus ttudents would not ctioos* tj^« higher tuition Institutions if aoasy wsrs Indssd 
no obstscls. MhSt has happsnsd Is thst stud^ts^from ths poorest econonic spectrum 
havs baan "handle appad by tha half-*cost limitation in obtaining a coMiunity and 
junior collaga aducation* Hara' ara thraa cxaaplas: 

for a £a«ily if four, ooa working, ona in collaga, lass than $25,000 
in afsats, tha BBOG grant in 1979 for a Public^^laga (avaraga cost $2,000) « 
an Xndapandant collaga (avaraga cost $4,600) i^ould ba as follows; 
lacona Faaily Cootribution BEOQ Award 

Public Indapandant 
$ 6,706 $0 $1,012 \ $1,800 

iU,000 ^ $300 > $1,012 . $1,326 

$18,000 ^ $1,000 $ 826 '$ 826 

lu ny owo ■atropoXitan sra« « student wanting tha progtaas at Shelby State 
Cowunity College can receive as a maxlaua an $888 BEOC grant, bdt if hA makes ^ 
N:ha"^hoice of a nearby private college, the BEOG grant can be $1,800. 

AACJC believes that in »o far as "student choice" ie a national obJ«fctJ*»«», 
it should be encouraged by other means than bY prohibi ting or discouraging access 
to postsecpndsrv education for the poorest of our society > We reiterate,' the one- 
half cost limitation 14 BEOG should be removed. It does nothing to foster diver- 
sity - it Just discriminates against financial aid for this nation's poorest 
college students* 

II ■> EQUITY FOR mPEPEWDEHT STUDENTS ^ ^ 

The second concern of AACJC is that barriers, prohibiting Independent (self- 
supporting adult) students from participating fully in the federal aid programs, 
be removed. When the original Higher Education Act was authorised in 1965, It fcay 
have been tnie4hst the majority of college students were between the ages of 18 
and 22 and dependent upon \hsir parents for support. This, however, is no longer 

*■ 

the csse« 
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According to data cglltcttd froa the U.S. Census Bureau (shown in Figure I) 
spproxiaetely 44X of the total college enrollaent In the spring of 1975 were heads 
and/or spouses bf households; only 5U were 18 to 24 dependeht children and 5X 
were other faally aembers. At copwinity and Junior colleges, the average coUege 
m^iU now 30 - It is 3) aaong women students! 

Data, also from the Census Bureau, Indicate that the faaily Incones of tliese 
adults (heads/tpouses of households) were lower generally than Xheir traditional 
age' cohorts. Tet, adult students (called "independent" students in student aid 
Jargon) received only 25X of the student aid allocations in 1978-79. Of those 
independent students who recelAfed mid in 1978-79, approximately 92X were full- 
filse students end 8X were part-time studentft^ Yet, the vast majority of adult 
students enrolled in postsecondaty education are enrolled part-time. 

There ♦appear, therefore, to be distinct but interrelated factors whlcH 
mitigate aga^st an adult college student with financial need receiving aid (l) 
the "Independent" classification and (2)^ the necessity to be a part-time student. 

1 - The Iftdeoendent Classification. To be classified as an independent 
student, an individual cannot hav*^ received more then $750 in assistance from 
his/her parent^during the current year, plan to receive $750 the next year and 
cann6t have received more than $750 in the year previous to applying for financial 
aid as en independent student* The student cannot be claimed as an income tax 
exemption during any »f the sa«e three years by his/her pai'ent; and the student 
• cannot have lived with his/her parent more than six weeks during those ssme three 



years. 



The Office of Eduication regulations define an independent student lA this 
rather tec^ical manner to discourage parents from sTiirking their responsibilities 
for helping to pay for the postsecondary education of their children. However, 
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•uch a dtflnltlofi of Indtpandtnt studanty by its vtry iuiturt» suggtsts that tha 
**lndapandant" eatagory la aottawhat atypical or lllagltlMat% ^d doaa nothing to 
racognlsa that |poy of ao*-c«Xl«d **liidapandant** itftudanta may Indaad ba paranta 
thaaaalvaa and adult a by anyona*a ataodarda. ^ 

Tha tvo Moat oftan uaad naada analyala ayataM tha unlfoxii aathodology 
and tha BEOG - apply d If fa rant forwilaa to liMlapandant and dapandan^ atudanta. 
Whan ona looka carafblly at tha ^If ora Matbodology - (vhlth la not **unlfom") It 
xiiaarly dlacrlMlnataa agalnat fuU-tiMa Indapwdant atudanta and It.M totally 
Inapproprlata for dataralnlng financial "naad" aaong part-tiMa atullanta. (Plaaaa 
rafar to Tabla II **HaJor Dlffarancaa Batwaan tha lAlform Mathc^ology and tha 
BEOG Naada Analyala Syataaa") * Tou yill not lea that Indapandant atudanta ara 
axpactad to contrlbuta 100 parctot of thalr dlacratlonary Inooiiaa' toward thair 
poataacondary axpanaaa, whlla tfha faalllaa of dapandant collaga atudanta ara aakad 
to contrlbuta froa 22% to 471 ^f thalr dlacratlonary Incoaa (callad AAI - Adjuatad 
Avallabla Incoaa) dapandlng upon thalr Incoaa* Thla axpactad contribution 
comparaa with a 10. 5X rata undar tha BEOG analyala ayataa for tha ^Mlllaa 

of dependant atudanta and a 75% contftbutlon rata~4«c^lngla Indapandant atu4anta, 
^ 50X contribution rata for Indapandant atudanta with ona^^d^^^^ndant -* and a 40X 
contribution rata for Indapandant atudanta with two or mora dapandanta. Tha 
axpactad contribution rata for Indapandant atudanta was an araa of dlacrlalnatlon 
not chang^ln BEOG by tha Mldfdla Incdna Studant Aaalatanca Act. 

AACJC raconaanda tb«t tha axpactad contribution rata In tha BEOG prograa 
for indapandant atudanta with dapendanta ba lowarad to tha laval allowad for 
faalllaa with alallar dapandanta - lO.SX It'makaa no aanaa to ua to dlacrlalnata 
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mJOR DIFFERBICE3 BEMEN 1HE It^IPOm 
OaXXDGY WD BED6 fEEOS MALYSIS SYSIEMS 



IMtrORH HETIiaOOlOGY 



m» Neeos /m.Ysis as iFriioveo by mi$m 



iNoepfMKKr 



dCPCNOCNT 



INDEPENOCKT 



imNDCNT 



AXXovanoa Cot Inda^ndtnt 
■ tudan£a !■ eaiUd tha 
Indapwidant tfcudtnt Allow* 
■nea (ISA). It !■ ealcul- 
■tad on tha BU **lov 
budgat" conaimptloA 
■■tlMta* ■djuatad for 
fMily ■Ita and Tha 
■taudard Mlntaiuinca 
■IXovantaa for lndap«ndMt 
■tMdanfc* in 1979-BO w 
follow! • 

PiMlly olti 

(Including Undar . 33 or 
Btudant) 33 Abov 



111 Btanilard M«lntoiuuiM 
Mlowtnca rapriMnti «a 
illovanca for th« baaio 
fiocaaaltiaa of tha 
fMlly^ ■XQludlag tli« 
iopondant ■ppllcMt 
thoMM Mpoaaaa ar* 
:onaldorad «• part of 
Lha *'eoat of ■diteatioa*' 
judgat* 

SHA^ for 197^<«0 m m 
Col Iowa* 



KMlly ■!■« 
(Indudlfig 



(1) 1*100 in n7B( 1,200 in 
n79 if MIBAA not 
foHowad; f 3,430 in ft 
79 if NI8AA followed. 
For aingia atuiltata 
without .tfapwdonta o«ily, 

(2) fMily Bill Off-uta for 
indapMdant ■tudanta 
with • ■pouaa «nd/or 
dopondanta ara ■^ual €• 
thoaa of fMiiliaa of 

M 4«p<«d^t eollaga 
■tudMta* 



3,B20 
3,130 
6,770 
B,080 
10,260 
12,120 



3,930 
7,100 
B,BSO 
10,920 
12,B90 
13^070 



A 1 
* 2 

-3 

k 

3 

6 

Ueh add'l 
da^andant 4-1 ,070 41 ,290 
Any eollaga that Imi 
davalopad ita own budgat for 
indapandmt ■tudanta baaad 
on local oonditiena, ewi um 
that inataad of tha atandard 
IBA figura. 



9,360 
6*670 
B,240 
9*720 
11*370 
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1979-BO , 
4,430 
3,400 
6,B30 
B,030 ' 
9,130 
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An attat ftottetion allo^r 
•net !• ■ubirteud *f Cjcmi th« 
valu« of th« Mid eh« 

raMindar !• taxad at a 
raU of 35Z. TliaSooot 
prota«c|ioii ntXuwaHoa vatiao 
aecording/to tho family 
aita and tho apfllcant'o 
aga ao followa. 
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All 

23i or 
laoo 

26 
27 
21 
2f 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
33 
36 
37 
41 
3f 

40 or 
Moro 



IWo or Mora 



0 

730 
2.2W 

3»oib 

3»770 
4»520 

5»?ao 



0 

310 
750 
1»130 
I^SIO 
l»8fO 
2»260 
2»640 
3»PW 



7,540 7''i'3J70 



8,290 
f,050 
»>800 
10,560 

U?310 



*,15f 
4^520 
4, too 
5,280 

5.660 



Any diraet ooooto 
of dofondonto t«Mo4 
ot 0 331 rala. 

e#nAllt 4MIU84MI8I 
ineluding a raoarvo 
allovahea tor 
ratiroMiit^ ora 
oiibtraetod f ro«i tiM 
not y/ptth of 
forantal ooootg* 
Tha roMtindof lo 
taMd at a 12X rata* 



(1) All aaooto of otvdonttf 
taxod at a 53X rat« im 
n78« Kay )m in 
aCfaet for n7f if 
NSAAA fDl4MiMt 

(2) In rr80, Aaaato in 
aitcaaa oC $25»000 wiU 
bo tasod at a 9X fat*. 
!!• tan on tha fitot 
$25»00(f of Maato. 



5S taxing of fanily 
aaaata in axcaao of 

115,000. 

IM im I4»|i| 
$25,000 of aaaata. 
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INirORM M«nrH0OOtOCY * 


AS IHPAOVEO Sr HISAA • 


SIUXNT 
ASSiriCATlON 


INOePtNOCNT 


DePCNDCNT 
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iNOePCNOeNT 


OePCNKNT \ . 


CONTRIBUTION 
Of INCOME 
AFTM TAXES, 
1 tTC* 

1 
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1 

f 

/ 


1001 •! lACOM 

• fur t«x«« •n4 
ZIA allowMCaa* 

< 

• 


Itorginal Ut% Crov 22 to MX. 

Taxation Rues 

loo than |3»410 No toxt (ollgUlo for o llvlAg ' 
oubaldy up to |7S0 to %titt% 
InooM up to tha SHA fl|ura«* 
baaod an fovarty Standard*) 

3.409-4,710 n% of AAI 

4,791-3,990 11,034 ♦ 23X of AAI ovat |4,790 

3,991-7,190 11,334 f 29X of AAI ovor |3,990 

7,m-S,390 11,702 ♦ 34X of AAI ov«t |7,190 

1,391-9,390 12,110 ^ AOX^C^AAX ovat |S,39^ 

9,391 or Mora |2,390 ♦ 47X of AAI ovat |9,390 

*Adjuatad Avallalila' tncoMk^Avallabla Ineoaa > iae«M 
aupplanant froii dlacratloaaty nat worth. 

StOdant axpactad to eontrlbttta froM auMat aamingat 
1300 aa pra^raalvuri| |S00 aa praaof^tiOMra ^ and |700 
aa prajunlor and praaani^or« 
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73X if alngla 
30X If Mirrlad 
40X llraapoa- 
albla Cor 
dapond>n«a 


10«3X of parantal 
Incoaa 

OX of atudant 
inaawa 

No auBMr aarnlnga 
ra^ulrad« 

■ ^ 

• 
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•gainst a faally vember in the awarding of fedaral flt^anclal aaslatance aeraly 
because the faally «e«ber Is- a parent rather than a child* S^lallarly, we ask 
that the'- contribution rate for Independent students without other dependents be 
lowered froa 75X to so«e realistic level - such *• 35X« ( Ideal ly» It should bs 
10* 5Z as well - but, there mmy then be the Incentive to abuse the systea%y some 
parents clalalng that their students are presaturely Independent*) ^ 

The Onlfora Methodology also dlscrlaiiiates against Independent students In 
the "taxing" of their assets to detera'lne the expected contrlbtulon* Independent 
scu4ents» age 25 or less, are given no asset reserve » lOOX of their assets ere. 
taxed at a rate of 35Z •* as If their assets were totally liquid and could ba 
easily transforaed into cash to pay for college* Independent studthts over the 
age of 25 are given saall asset reserves, which lokreases with the age of tha 
student, and the worth of the^ assets are then assessed at the 35Z rate* 

Faallles of dependant students, however, under the Unlfora Methodology, 
are allowed aore generous reaerve allowances and their remaining assets are 
essessed at a 12Z rate* This coapares with the federal BE06 needs ^analysis, system, 
wlllch allows faallles en asset allowance of $25,000 - ^or both Independent and 
dependent students - assessing any remaining assets at a 5Z rate. If assets are 
Indeed an Indicator of financial we 1 1-be In'gT^e ^aml 1 lea of Independent and 
dep^dent students should be charged similar rates, be allowed similar exemptions 
and that the treataeAt of assets, generally, be similar to t)]|^^^OG needs Analysis 
system as improved by KXSAA In 1978. 

AACJC supports the work of Leo L* Komfeld, Deputy Comalss loner for Student 

Financial Aaslstance. Ue believe that thousands of citizens a^e handicapped in 

their access to postsecondary educat Ion by thfi aase of federal tpras and paperwork 
/ 
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in th« sppllcjitloii* for f«4«rAl flxumcUl «ld» For this y«Ar, about 33X or 600,000 
«ppIlc«Dtt lor BKOC hav« ban r«j«ct«d. But 364,000 «x« by USOB •t«t«M«Qtt *'ln Ilabo** 
^ith no final •6tion taken* W« know th« 8ubeo«iltt«« Will Jb« at coocamad *• wa 
ara that Uat yaar this cauaad a 27X raduetlon In awards for Ihcoms undar $4»000 
and avm a 16X raductloa for thosa with $12-15,000 IncoMS* Wa ara also rathar 
appal lad by tha fact that d If far ant naada analysis syst ass produca rasarkably 
dlffarmt rasults for slallar kinds of students attaodlng alMllar klnda of Insti- 
tutions. UK BXUXVX THAT THEIE SHOULD BE (MK SlWVi AFFUCATXON FOBM TO APPLY VOB 
ALL nSCKAL S^C^T FINANCIAL AID, THXAI STVDRfTS AS KQUALLY AS P088XBU BY USPIC 
ONE '^NEBDS ANALYSIS** AND' THAI 1HB FU FOB, APPLYING FOR FINANCIAL AID SHOULD BE 
ELIMINATED FOR THE CAMPU» BASED PROGRAMS. Wa do noX ruU tha posslbtlltr that 
savaral processors of naada analysis foma can contlni# to dataxitlna a student's 
need and award. We do think, however, the font should be standardised tad the 
forwalae provide equity for both Indepandant and dependant atudents (full-tliae 
and part-tljia). EllAlnatlns the fee for atudents to apply for aid under the caapua 
based prosraa should pro»ote a hlfhev participation rate In the federal prograu 
while addlxig less than 1% to the total cost of the prograaa. (The U.S. Govemntnt 
does not ask social security, welfare, food st«ap or vedlcere applicants to pay 
to havj^ their application processed for eligibility.) 

2 - Part-Tlae Studant Status. The second fictor discouraging adult students 
wh^^ dtfionstrate financial need fron participating »ore fully In the federal studant 
aid pro|raes» Is that the aajorlty of adult studeny tend to anroll part-tliae ^d 
that the fadaral prograas dlscrlalnate sgelnst part-tliae students. In a nunber of 
ways. The Basic Educational Oppdrtufilty Grant prograa and the Su^plasentsl 
Educational Op))ortttnlty Grant prograa require that the student be enrolled at least 



e enrol l^d^at least 
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. 'Oq«<-hAlf tlM - uauftlly that Maaa taking at Xaaat two couraaa - to ba allglbla 
for $tif atudant aid. Addltloaally^ aach of thaia protrasa raqulra that tha 
daaionatratad naad ba at laast $200 for tha atudant to ba alls lb la. Slnca aw^rda 
to half*-tlna atudants «ra ooa<-half of what thay would ba'lf th« atudant wara fn- 
"rollad full*-tlM» half*-tlM to thraa-quartar tl«a atudant a auat' demonatrata a 
financial na4d of $400 or graatar to ba abova tha $200 cut-*off laval and racalVA 
any aid at all. / ^ * 

AACJC racoHumda that tha ikmgraaa lowat tha arbitrary nlnlanm of $200 in 
tha BSOG and SEOG programa to a coat*-af factlva lowar aaiount, auch aa. $50. (It la 
ganarally accaptad that It coata an Inatltutlon about $35 par atuJiant to adnlnlatar 
fadaral atudant aid prograaa.) Wa alao aak that tha 8SIG program ba afeendad ao 
that at«taa wodld ba ^couragad to provlda sAtchlng funda^to pay for atudant 
aaalatanca for naady adulta attanding coUaga part-tlaa^ Including laaa-than-haXf- 
.tlMa ^m^in^ 

♦ III - FBDElUa. ASSISTAWCS TO LBSS-THAN-HALF^TIKB STUDBHTS 

AACJC Jolnad with ot.har aaaociatlona 4rho. aubmlttad taatlaony pn May 9^ 1979 
to thla Subcoamlttaa raquaatlng that tha Supplaaantal Educational 0pport\^lty Grwit 
program ba op^nad up to atudant a attanding collaga on a laaa*-than-'half-tlma baala*. 
Wa do ao for a nuabar of raaaona*- 

Moat important ly^ AACJC auppotta a goal of Oulvaral opportunity to poata^condary 
aducatlon far all 'our cltlsana*^ Fln%ici.al barrlata to poataacondary education ara 
^l^^^aalaat barrlara to aliminata. Many cltlsana who can only attend collaga Icaa- 
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thaa-half^iMi h«v& strlout flnaoelal aa«4 aAI yat thay ara hlshly aotlvatad to 

laprova thalr futhiraa.for thtlr fMiillaa and thaMialvaa* Hoat of tha laaa^than- 

* ' *• * , > • 

half-tlaa atudanta arf «4ulta vho vara teilad aducatlonal oppoftttoltlaa whaa tbay ^ 

* vara youth. TMy find tbMsalvaa with faaillaar'daad mi jobs» and Incvadlbly 

' tUlAS'Costa to Mi^talb « atvulard of living abova tha povarty. laval. Thaaa laaa- ^ 

than-half-tlM atudanta wrk full-tlaa for tha aoat p«rt» thay pay taxaa a'o thit 

othar paopIa*s ehlldrw can go to collagaa ^of thalr choloa>*'and-now» wa ballava^ 

that t^y «a wall thould ba halpad a lit t la to* l«prova thair lot In Ufa. 

. ^ Wa submlfc furthaj that It Mikaa no aaiaa it^all v in tanui of aducatlonal 

policy or coocam for tha fi^daral budgat - for naady atudanta to ba danlad fad^ral 

atudant aid aara^ bacauaa thay ara working full-tisa and can only attaod achool 

parc-tlaa, Onanployad wofkara ara glvan mich mora ganarous aubaidlaa uitdar CETA 

to ob(aiA ilMUat aduca£ion and training, and Incarftatatad convict a ara allglbla for 

atudant asai^tanca aa' full- tlva atudanta. 



COST ^yriHAtgS yOX^IMPKOVIMG equity in THg 



GRAMT PKOGMMS 



What wa ara conaldaring hara today 1^ 1 '■a g w ^ of our national nanpowar policy, 
tha davalopM*it ^f iw^try'a aoat pracloua raaourca, tha laprovaMnt of our 

human raaourcaa, Tha progpaaa author iaad, tha funda approprlatad, 'ara noa to 
aupport i^atl^tu^ona q| to provlda aatartalnmant or dlvaralona for ao«a cltlxana. 

• In Special l^apdrt 31 of tha National Coa^aaion foTnanpowar Policy iaauad in 
Novaabar, 1978 on pagaa 9 and^l^^^lnd l»portant quotaa by Thomaa Murphy, ' 

Ghalrtan of tja Board of ^jBj^al Mo^|M^ Mr. Murphy told a racant Confaranca that 
tha unaapAoyaant rataa, aapadall^' aaiScig innar-clty minority 
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/ on« of th« ttopt criticAJl and pottntUlly itxploMivt aocisl 

ijVpJ^obl*** facing our country* Ntlthtr con«ci«nc* nor concttn for our 
^ •conony - indMd for our tocitty - can tbidt continued inattention to 
thjir pUght." 

Mr. Huiqphy continuw tkati* ^ * 

**...the cost of «ny program undytakan to halp «uika productive 
citixana (>f the* vUft ba waighaU againat tha awaaoma coat to aociaty 
of doing nothing.** . 
^ AACJC la awara that the Congraaa and t,he President are faced with the 
dilaone of both holding down govemncnt apending, to curb inflation and yet provide 
for tha national welfare and the needa of^our ^citiaeni. We» kb well* are very 
concerned ab<yit Jt he coata of laprove4 equity propoaed abpve. We eetlmata that 
our recomendationa would corlit es followa; 

- million to eliainate tha one-half coat limitation in BBOG; 
t 

-* $225 million t-o lower the contribution rate on diacretionary 
Income for independent atudtota without other depcndcnta to 
352 - at ill over 3 tlmcAr that for dependent atudenta; 
' ~ $20 million to lower the $200 minimum- award level in BBOG and 
SEOG to $50; 

^ - $15 million to remove the fee for applying for fedaral aid ' 

I 

called **campua baaed**; 

- No Additional coat to open up the SEOG program to student^ 
fM|Mii4i'^g le8a-than-H)ne-Kaif t Ime ; 

-no addllionel coat to open up the SSIG program to studenta 
attending leea-thsn-one-half tlme.'^ 
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We suggest that thsss costs ars minlAsl vh*n compared to the costs of pro- 
viding CETA training, welfare or incarceration, often the alternatives open for . 
low incone adults « Certainly, we believe that equit)| should be enacted before any 
enrichment for current recipients of fedei'al student financial aid is proposed, • 
such as raising the itaxiiDua grants in BEOG and SEOG. Ue suggest that moat of these 
costs can be recaptured through e).thet a "cap** on the Aiaranteed Student Loan 
program, xhich is aow open to our /^fftalthiest citizens, or the elimination of 
interest subsidies in the GSL 'pro^i^ (by adding them to the principle) as 

suggested by the Administration ahd legislation introduced in this seciaion of 

• 

Congress • ^ - 

y 

Mr^ Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, thank you for listening to 
our views. I will be please^pto anewer any questions* 



( 
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Community Co lleges 

Adult Part-time Sludonts 
end the Higher 
Oducatlon Act 



by Bolt« Svorett Hamilton 



n f^ch of federal education pol* 
H W u icy ii predicaftfd oif a very 
traditional view of higher educa* 
tton and the kinds of students who 
frequent the halls of ivy. In the fall 
of 197S. however, there were ap- 
proximately 4.6 million part-time 
students tnrolled at postsecondary 
institutions-- abq^t 41 percent of 
the total college population. Part* 
time adult students comprise 64 
percent of the enrollment at com* 
■ munity and junior colleges. Yet 
due to eligibility guidelines and 
processing formulae, these stu- 
dents received fewer than 5 percent 
of all federal student aid dollars. 

Today's part-time students are 
typically JO years of age and em- 
ployed full-time at work or at 
nome. The vast majority are eco- 

tmically disadvantaged — the 
rking poor— but little or no fed- 
eral or Slate student assistance is 
available to them. 

The unintended consequence of 
federal student aid policy has been 
a de facto form of ajje discrimina- 

DHTt tVEktTT HANtlLTON u ^tfocuit 
iUrfUtt It)r fQv«Aimfflt4l iUMtt pf (lit 
Amtrlrsn Attotbiion ol Cominuflily jnd 
Junior Cullc|r», 
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tion that disproportionately affects 
the )unk>r ,ind community college 
populations. Reg.^rdless of their 
age or number of dependents, stu- 
dents no longer economically de- 
pendent upon their parents are 
penalized under the two most often 
used need* analysis system*— the 
uniform methodology and tlve fed- 
eral Basic Educational Opportun* 
ity Grants (BEOG) analysis sys- 
tem. TTiose who attend school on a 
less than fuIUlime b^sis have their 
awards further reduced until they 
become ineligible for all funds 
when th«y attend leu than half 
time. In addition, awards to part* 
time students are ieopardized by a 
discrimirutory half-cost Aile in 
the BEOC program, which meant 
that tlnr award to lower-income 
students cannot exceed one half the 
cost of attendance. And because of 
a $200 minimum award level a stu- 
dent whose determined "need" is 
less may receive nothing at all. 
Some campus aid officers augment 
the problem further by showing 
preferential treatment for the 
younger, full-time students in the 
allocation of moneys under the 
campus>based programs (Supply 
mental Educational Opportunity* 
Grant, College Work*3tudy, and 
National Defense Student Loan). 

The fact that federal education 
policy is out of step with the times 
if most alarming when one con- 
siders the "graying'* of America, as 
well as other federal initiatives, 
such as CETA, that provide train- 
ing opportunities for unemployed 
citizens and displaced home- 
makers. It is savagely irdMc that a 
lOw-income oftice worker'can be 
denied assistance under the federal 
student aid programs to upgrade 
her skills at a community college 
but can qualify to study ^t the 
snme institution if she loses her job 
and become* a CfTA participant. 

Part-time students nov.* com- 
prise 32 percent and 26 percent of 
the total enrollments at four-year 
colleges and universities, respec- 
tively. As the traditional pool of 
15- to 22-year*olds dwifHlles by 
some 19 percent over the next 10 
yenrs. the proportion and number 
of adblt part-time students are 
bound lo continue upward .for 



most institutions. 

As the battle shapes up over 
reauthorization of the Higher 
Education Act, Congress faces a 
choice over student aid pro(»rams: 
Docs it want lo extend more aid 
to the current population of 
eltgibles or provide aid for the 
first time to the growing numbers 
of adult part-lime students? Sev- 
eral members of Congress and a 
coalition of largely public college 
interests are pushing for the latter, 
while the administration (spouting 
budgetary restrictions) and the in- 
dependent college interests are fo^ 
cusing their attention on improve* 
ingP delivery systems and benefits 
primarily for those attending high* 
tuition institutionf, 

The administration** ^ition, at 
sUt^ by Joseph Califano at the 
onset of House hearings on the act, 
is to provide eouality of opportun- 
ity for all eligible "youth" to pur- 
sue postsecondary education and 
especially for those who would 
choose instttutipns of "excellence." 
Califano reiterated his concern 
that some people were going to 
college who "didn't belong there." 
Not only would the administration 
find it difficult to support aid to 
part-time students, he added; < it 
was not even pre;»ared to imple- 
ment a mandated portion of the 
Middle Income Student Assistance 
Act (MISAA) that would improve 
the equity afforded independent 
(adult) studettts. 

MISAA. signed by President 
Carter in November 1975, im* 
proves the status of independent 
(adult) students considerably on 
two out of three counts — but so far 
the changes are only on paper. The 
act upped the allowance for an in^ 
dependent student with a family of 
specific size from Si. ICO to 53.450 
—an amount comparable to that 
allowed dependent students. It also 
provided that both independent 
and dependent students Ife exempt 
from any t^x on their first S25.0O0 
of as>cts. with any remainder 
taxed at a 5 percent rate. 

On the third count, although 
MISAA lowered to 10.5 percent 
the percentage of discretionary in- 
come that a family must contribute 
for a dependent, the law was silent 
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on the percentage ihat must be 
provided by Independent students. 
As a result, independent itudenb 
must continue to contribute a 
much larger percentage of their 
ditcrctiofuf)' income toward thetr 
education than the families of de- 
pendent students: 75 percent if the 
student has no other dependents; 
SO percent if the student has one 
other dependent; and 40 percent if 
the student has two or more de- 
pendents. Again, this compares 
I with a 10.5 percent rale for the 
families o( dependent students in 
calculating the family contribution 
—which ultimately determines th< 
amount of the BEOC award. 

As Califano points out, al- 
though MISAA is in effect for the 
1979 award year* the administra- 
tion has refused to implement even 
those changes afforded indepen- 
dent students. Thus Congress has 
been forced into a game of chick- 
en, with prominent members of 
both the appropriations and au-. 
thorlzing coqymittees of both 
chambers recommending thai the 
entire family contribution schedule 
be vetoed, delaying the 1979 
awards, unless the administration 
relents and implements the changes 
for independent students. (The ad* 
ministration has since agreed to 
carry out the MlSAA provisions.) 



f mplidl in Califano's remarks 
11 and in the administrstion's fail' 
urc to fund all provisions of 
MISAA is a bias prevalent in HEW 
and in other bastions of higher ed* 
ucation that some students are 
more deserving than others of re- 
cciving federal student aid. Per- 
haps it is a vestige of our immi- 
grant pn^li that ibe adult popula- 
tion is required and encouraged to 
sacrifice for youth, yet benefits on- 
ly vicariously, ihroush its off- 
spring. Parents daring lo improve 
iheir family's lot directly, by pur- 
luing education themselves, are 
deemed illegitimate students. 

A recent Carncp.ic report echoed 
the youlh-oricn:cd bias by recom- 
nendins to Congress thnt the liber- 
ili/cd treatment of jn dependent 
itutlcnts be rcvieweil. Th»r Came- 
(te group stated a concern (hat the 



changes made by MISAA would 
encourage parents to declare their 
children independent-I-thus shirk- 
ing their financial responsibilities 
as parents. The report was silent 
about the scores of self-supporting 
middle-aged adults who claim to 
be dependents of their elderly par- 
ents in order to qualify for any stu- 
denf aid. At community and junior 
colleges, this Utter kind of student 
aid ''cheater" is much more preva- 
lent. (Adults have only to claim 
that their parenU contributed S750 
to their annual Income or housed 
them for a total of six weeks during 
the year to technically qualify as 
depeixknt students— tMs b encour- 
aged by the federal government.) 

Equity of treatment always has 
economic consequences, and im- 
plementing total equity for part* 
time and/or adult students in the 
Higher Education Act will not be 
cheap. But the costs are actually a 
bargain when compared tvith the 
costs of providing CETA training* 
welfare, or incarceration, often the 
alternatives for lotv-tncome adults. 

Implementing the chances for in- 
dependent students already legisla- 
ted by MISAA will cost approxi- 
mately S130 million annually— a 
drop tn the bucket compared with 
the total $4.^ billion student aid 
budget. Removal of the discrimin- 
atory half-cost rule will require 
an additional S300 million. Lower- 
ing the contribution rate on dis- 
cretionary income for indepen- 
dent students with dependents to 
that allowed families of dependent 
students u'ould cost about S225 
million. Lowering the contribution 
rate on discretionary income for 
independent students without 
other d»jpendents lo a lower rate, 
such as 3$ percent (still over three 
times that required for dependent 
students), would cost an additional 
S50 million. Reducing the S200 
minimum award level in 5EOG 
and SEOG would also Uiq necessary 
for more part-time students to 
qualify for federal financial Aid; 
estimates of changing the,S2C0 to a 
reasonable amount, such as $30. 
are ^bout S20 million. 

In tut.il. the co»t ol near equity 
for part time iidult student* equals 
almost S.5 billio.n mere in annual 



expenditures for federal student 
aid programs. It's a big jump for a 
Congress that one year ago in- 
creased the federal budget by $1.2 
billion lo pass MISAA. Perhaps it's 
too big a jump for a reluctant ad- 
ministration concerned about fis- 
cal restraint and people being in 
college "who don't belong there." 

The reauthorixation of the High- 
er Educatlon^Act, thi< year an<| 
next, stands to b« anything but 
boring, as matters of fundamental 
federal education policy are dis- 
cussed and resolved for years to 
come. Joining with community 
colleges in their fight to legitimize 
the adult part-lime student fight 
are the National University Exieur 
sion Association, the Coalition for 
Alternatives to Post Secondary 
Education, the American Associa- 
tion of State Colleges and Univer- 
sities, and the National and State 
Universities and Land^Crant Col- 
leges. As the proportion of part 
timers in higher education Con- 
tinues to grow, the battle will move 
well beyond the community col- 
lege front. ■ 



In coming months, C hon<y^ 
has planned two special 
theme Issues of slgnlficiint 
Interest for Its diverse 
readership. 

For Julv/Aiiatist 
Education and Work 

With tttt pro»pcct of a ciriud 
U9ad^* it<U9 ccoMOniv and con- 
tinuing mftatton. ccf99T ^xp^aa- 
tiont of nulhont of coff«*$c 
^roduaUt diumetican^,' cxCccd 
tht ttdihes of th€ worKplocf. In 
this tptctal ittut. ptQifUncnt 
ouihoutici dec/ tvir/i t/ir /gco and 
hard tcaUties 

I The Educaiton of 
Black AmcTlcaiis 

Hoxr vitU hat- Anxfiiran higher 
educctton urvtd the tuUrtsit of 
block AtUKticant. ond what rt 
mams to be done? A mofor com 
pcnd:inn of ciYUv'x and tiw^tcii 
/ro/uiv'f OM om« of ihi' pi^tunq 
aoi't'dtrt b^fort cW AnMncans 
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FB^CENTACB Of TOTAL POSTSECOKDARY UNDERCRADUATE ENROLLMENT 
it RACIAL CHARACTERISTICS, SIX, FVLL-TIME AND PART-TIM^ 
AHENPiaG XWO-TEAR COLLEGES VA 1976* 



• ' 4 


Mon-RM. 
Alltn 


Black 


Aa«r, Indian 

or 

Alaskan Native 


A«lan 


\ 

Hlapn^lca 


Subtotals 


\- - ♦ 

Mm ' 














Pull-tlii* 


25 


40 


55 


37 


48 


40 




74 


97 


99 


99 


65 


97 ^ 


Sub^total 


4 


56 


72 


57 


54 


54 












• 


r 


Full-tin* 


29 


38 


46 


31 


46 


39 


Fart-tlMi 


79 


97 


99 


95 


95 


96 


Sub-total 


43 


5« 


70 


53 


64 * 


59 


All full-tia« 


26 


39 


50 


34 


47 


40 Ijj^ 


All p«rt-tlB« 


76 


97 


99 


97 


79 


91 


Tdtal 


36 


50 


71 


55 




56 



*Sourc«t Aaarlcan Aaaoclatlon of Conunlty and Junior Colleges 1979, AACJC 1976, 
MBGI^S data 1976 ahd NCES 1977. 
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• Federal GranU Programs: BBOQ and SEOG 

I* ' l^onroendaticna AASCU and NASUIOC Support 
!• Introduction , 

Generally/ the American XaaociAtion of SU|:e Colleges and Universities 
(AASCU) tpgethetr %dth many other higher education associations, does not believe 

that great changes in the federal gt^ant programs are necessary at this time. 

/ 

We corrmend Congress and especially the leadership of the House and Senate conr 
mitteea and subconaittees which have responsibility for student aid, for the 
development of the present grant programs and for the extension of the BEX)G 
program to middle-inpome students in 1978, through the passage of the Middle- 
Income Student Assistance Act (MISAA). J 

the further action of the House and Senate education conmittees in 1979, 
insisting that HEW treat indu>endent students fairly in the BGOG program, has 

also helped extend access to higher education to many more people, 

i^'V ■ ' \ ^ 
AASCU believes that the next "^jor ateps id the grants programs should be 

elimipation #r modification of the half^ost IprV^ision, and extension of aid to 

Iess~thim-4ialf-tiroe studenta. Many groups, including the National Aasociation 

of State Universities and Land'-Girant Colleges and the American ||SSOciat ion of 

Conimmity and Junior Colleges, share these yiews. 

* 2. EljjTiination or modification of half-cost . 

Since the passage o^ the Basic Education Opportunity Grant program in 1972, 
many economists, student aid specialists, and spokesmen for higher education, 
including spokesmen for the education of minorities and the disadvantaged, have 
pointed out that the half-cost provision discriminates against the large pro- 
portion of all 'low-income students whoattend public colleges. 

At least 80 percent of all low-income and minority students (black, Hispanic 
and American Indian> attend public colleges and camwnity colleges. Many of these 
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students m»t help their families financially while they go to school. Yet the 
half-cost provision means that no matter how poor they and their families may be, 

can never receive more than half the total cost of education in the forra^ 
of a BBOG grant. 

A poorVtudent attending a college which costs ^2400 cannot receive more 
than $1200*xAt a $3000 college that student cannot receive more than $1500. Yet 
the BEOG maxiiiun grant is already $1800^ tj^re are proposals to raise it 
higher. This constitutes a very serious fdfct of discrimination at a time of 
rapidly rising college costs 

Cttvid Bren5i«n and Chester Finn, in their book, Public Policy aod Private 
Hi tfier Education (Brookings, 1978) say of half-cost:^ 

Unfortunately, this provision affects only students in the most 
impoverished circunstances, and it is therefore rightly accused of 
promoting choice by curbing the postaecondary access of those very 
students for whom federal aid is intended. 

Uter they say that halfrcost takes "a painful toU^ th^ neediest students 
enrolling at the lowest-priced colleges and thus impedes attainment of the federal 

goal of access." 

Many other cannentators have said exactly the same thing. 

Half-cost has been defended on two counts. One is that if it were done away 
with public colleges would become "too attractive," and students would not attend 
private colleges. But we know of no serious student of higher education who 
supports the view that making all of higher education considerably more expensive 
for very poor students ^ encourages them to attend still more expensive institu- 
tions. 

Another, more recent argument is that if half-cost were ended, th^ would ' 
not be quite as political coalitions »n the states to support state student 
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3. * ■ , 

•id. Ihe theory is that i^ poor students received more federal aid, there 
would be less incentive for states toapproprjiite Additional aid. We believe 
that large numbers of low-inccsme students should not be made to suffer, and 
perhipe lose the chance of going to college, in order to '\ncouragc political 
coalitions" in the sUtc to support other programs. State student aid jiro^ 
grams should and can stand on their own merits. 

Similarly, the argument that ending or roodifyii^g half-cost would weaken 
the politcal base of support for campus-based aid should not serve as an excuse 
to penalize lw«r~income students. We believe that the campus-based programs 
are especially well established, and' can also stand on their own merits. 

Some members of the Subcommittee have expressed an interest in a possible 
coBiproaase on the half-cost issue. While we would prefer simply to see half- 
cost removed, the Subccmnittee may want to consider setting the maximum BE30G 
grant at say 75 percent of cost, less family contribution. Ihis would still 
require the student to put up 25 percent of costs frcm work and other sources, 
o CXie step toward modificatiai would be to follow the suggestion mde by 
the Rational Association of Student Financial Aid Adninistrators (NASFA/^tin 
their May 16 testimony befora this Subconmittee, and allow sonewbat larger 

living allowances for students off-TC|Bnpus, especially, perhaps, those who are i ^ 

not living with their parents. This would at least define "costs*' in a way 
more favorable to many lower- income and self-supporting students. There seems 
no good reason to allow students a much larger living allowance simply 
they live on campus. 

Congress^ has done a great deal to help midlle-income students hjj^ssing 
mSAA^and insisting that it be funded. We hope that Congress will rol^ind 
it possible to give more help to lower-incane students. 
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3. Les s-^than-'half-tiine students , 

— ^ ^ . H • — J 

Congress can also do more to help .the approxiinately AO percent of aljL 
students who attend college part-time, including the large numbers who attend 
less-than-half-time and are not eligible for roost federal or state student aid. 

These include a great many older people — iCme attending college for the 
first tiine, others returning to develop new skills or upgrade themselves in ' 
their work. The group also includes increasing numbers of older wonen. 
There are also many members of disadvantaged and minority groups who did not have 
the chance for an education 'at an earlier point in their lives. 

The case for aiding these students is made very well by Norman Kurland, 
Executive Director for Adult Learning Services for the New York State Education 
Department, in testimony before this Subcoandttee on May 9. Kurland cited the 

a 

support given such aid by the Regents of the state of New York in a 1979 report 
submitted to Congress. Many other witnesses have also spoken on this subject; 
we do not believe it is necessai^y to go further into it at this time. 
II. Reccninendations AASCU and NASUUGC Oppose or View With Cgncem . 

1. Biding or greatly reducing the use of other federal aid to match SEXX? 
grants . 5 . . ^ 

Undeif present federal law every SBOG dollar awarded to a student must be 
cBfttched by another dollar from some other source. The institution may use other 
federal student aid funds (BBOG, CWS, or NDSL) or non-federal funds which may be 
state or private funds to make this match. 

It has been proposed that the law be amended to preven t colleges from 
using federal matching funds. In one proposal, no federal matching would be 
pennitted; in another, not over $250. The effect of these proposals would be 
to eliminate or greatly-redwce the availability of SEOG funds at many public 
colleges which lack state or private student aid funds. In many states, little 
or no state student aid goes t9 students at public colleges and comnunity colleges. 
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5. 

Sindlarly, most of th^se institutions have little it any pr5^jvate student aid 
Available « > 

Public colleges with large minority or low-incoroe enrollments > which 
depend heavily on SEOG now, would be particularly hard-hjt by this recownett- 
datioo. Similarly, it is likely that many private colleges > especially those 
with small endowiants and those with large minority or low-income enrollments , 
would be hard hit , . ^ ^ 

s MSCU is therefore very opposed to these proposals. 

The Kational Association of Student Financial Aid Ackninistration (NASFAA) 
in their May 16 testijoony before this Subconroi'ttee, urged a quite different 
ccxirse. Ihey suggested that the Ifiw be, amended to eliminate any requir«n«i\ 
for matching funds for SEOG, They pointed out that the present SEXXJ law 
requires that aid go only to students with exceptional financial need^ they 
believe this requirement assures tiiw^^^id^ will go where it is roost needed, 
and thai any matching arrangement is unnecessary and adds greatly to paperwork 
and adninistrati^ conitlpyity. 

We ^believe that Congress should consider very carefully this NASFAA reccm* 
me^dation, which would also do it* re to assure that the less affluent or well- 
endowed public and private colleges could make the best use of their SEXX? 
money. This would also make it simpler to use some SEOG money for less-than- 
half-time students, since no matchin^is contemplated by those who favor aiding 
sgch^ students. f 

2. Raising maxi^yjm grants for |BCX?> SEXX;> and SSIG . 

It has been proposed that the BEOG maximum be raised from the present 
$1800 to $2A00, the SEOG maxininn from $1500 to $200 possibly no nttximuQ, 
and the SSIG grant from $1500 to $2000 or possibly no naxinmn. 



/ 
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The effect of these proposals could be to make it possible for a student 
to receive $6600 or more in federal grants from BEOG, SEOG, and SSIG, Theoreti- 
cally the student could also receive a College Work--Study award which is 80 per- 
cent federally subsidized, a GSL loan which is 70 percent federally subsidized, 
and state atudent aid as well* (Secretary Califano informed the Subcommittee 
March 20 that a GSL loan reiSresents a 70 percent federal grant, when all cpsts ' 
are included.) 

• In actuality, students would probably not receive this much, but it would 
not be impossible to receive many thousands of dollars in federal grants per 
year at a hi^h-tuition college or profit-making school, plus College Work-Study 
and loan awards representing several thousands more in federal grants. 

In an accompanying raemorandun dat l l Mjfr il 5, AASCU has raised a nunber . 
of questions about this whole approach (pagefl 5-6), The basic question is 
that of which national priorities should be addressed next. Congress has now 
done a great deal to help middle- i^ome as well as lower- income students attend 
college. We believe there is still unfinished business^ — providing rtiore help 
for millions of lower- income students, and self-supporting, part-time students — 
before Congress tyjns its attention to raising the grant maximums and making 
more funds available to more affluent students. 

3. Ha If -need, self -help ^ and other alternatives . <P 

* J> 

On March 20, HEW Secretary Joseph Califano told this Subcommittee that ^ 

the administration is considering several alternatives to ha If -cost. These 
ideas include substituting "half-need" for half-cost,*and requiring that a 
student provide $900 in ".self-help" (work or loans) before receiving any BEOG 
grant. These and several other alternatives were discussed further by Michael 
O'Keefe of HBrf in his testimony before the Subcoimiittee on May 16. 

We urge the Subcoomittee to review these proposals with great caution. 
From Mr. O'Keefe's testixnony, it appeared that in a number of cases students 
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from both Icwer-incoroe and middle-income families would receive l^gg aid than 
they do at preaent. At a time of rising ediM|Btional coats and after the passage^^ 
of HISM» this %K}uld be a step backward iat everyone in hi^r education. 

This is. not to question the importance' Of work as well as grants, AASCU 
believes that the College Work^tudy prpgr«i »hould be extended to mtee middle- 

V 

income students » and also converted in part to a 'Wtional cooperative education 

program" which would attempt to relate work more closely to a student's education. 

*•* 

and to career interests, AASCU hopes to testify on this proposal at a later 
point. But mandating work or' loans before a grgnt could be obtained would be 
harmful to many lowcr-incone students, especially those in areas of high unenr 
ployroent or who need full-tiuK academic study to make up for past deficiencies. 

We attach as an appendix an AASCU statement of April 5, which goes into* 
more detail on a number of Higher Education Act recoimendations. 
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Amencan Assocwbon d State Colleges and Univereibes. One Dupont Ciix^e^Suite 700/Washington. D C 20036 (20^) 293-70^ 

ARfil 5, 1979 

AASCy Positions on ExAsion of the Higher Education Act 
A Staff Memorandum 

EXECUllVE Sl^tlARY 1 ' 

The American Association of State Colleges and Universities (AAsCU) has 
reviewed legislative reccnmendations foi^piextension and amendbent of the Higher 
Education Act (HEA)Kind also made recoimendations of its cMa. What .follows 
are, first, reccnmendations which AASCU supports; second, reccnmendations it 
opposes or has serious concerns about; third,^ recommendations J|fth|is stil> 
studying. ' » 

This report is intended for AASCU fnembers, members of Congress, and others 
t wiio are interested. 

^ I. Reconmendations AASCU supports . ' 

1. Modification or elimination of the **lial£*'cost!' provision in the 
BEXX5 program. • ' 

» '2. More aid for independent and part-tiinc students. 

3. Extending eligibility for College Work-^Study to raiddle-in9ane 

students . ' * i. ^» 

A. Federal assistance to chan^d* College Work-Study from a student 
aid program alone to a national cooi^erative work-study program, 
to provide students with educationally valuable work relevant^ 
to their interests. I 

5. 'More assist^ce to graduate students under College Work-Sti^dy 
and the Guaranteed Student* Loan program. 

6. Support for a number of tectuiical student aid amendments. , 

7. Continuation of the "non-Title IV" or categorical aid progr^. 

8. Support for the Urban Grant University Act, but with extension 
of phe program to urban areas of a 200,000 mininRin populatipi 
rather thari the 500,000 proposed in H.R. 3181. 

9. Support for the Schools of Education Assistance Act. ^ 
10. Continual and sirrengthen undergraduate aid under the Langun^^e and 

Area StJdies Program. 

II. Reconmenda/ions AASCU opposes or views with great ^icem . 



1. Ending or greatly reducing the use of.otlier federal student aid 
funds(BEOG, CWS, or NDSL) to match SEOG grants to studends. This 
would discriminate against almost all public colleges and probably 
many less affluent private colleges, including many with' large 
minority enrollments. * i / 



Allan W Ostar. ExocuBve Director 
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2;, Proposals to raise maxiimm grants for BBOG» SBOG, and SSIG, af6 

that students at very higlr-tuitioa institutions (largely pri- 
- vate or prof i taking) could receive as much as sey^al thousand 

dollars more grant aid per year than students at public colleges. 
3. Proposals for a l\iition Advance Pimd or other form of national 
student loan bank. 

Reconmendations AASCU is still reviewing ^ 

1. Incentive payments to encoura^ public and private colleges to 
tiold down tuition. . ' ^ , 

-l-l-i-t.. .t-i-l-t. 

MORE DEIAILED RETORT 

1* Recommendations AASCU supports . 

'•r 1. fkxlifying half-cost . AASCU supports the elimination or mcxiif id- 

eation of the ''half^'cost" provision in the Basic Education Opportunity 
Grants (BEXXJ) pro-am. Most student aid experts agree that this language 
discriminates against most of the 80 percent or all low-income students who 
attend public colleges, by giving them smaller grants than they would other- 
wise receive. - • " , 

2. More aid for independent and part-time students . AASCU supports 
amendments which would provide more ||id for self-supporting (independent) 
students and part-time students. A very large and growing proportion of all ' 
students today are se^f-supportin§, often part-time j and over twenty-one. 
Many are supporting^ their own families while attending college. Present 
student aJnl programs, including BBOG, and SSIG, often give them little 
or no help. * * : 

3. Extending College Wgrk-Study to middle^income students . AASCU 
supports an amendment to the College Work-Study (CWS) program which would 
make it possible for middle-income students to obtain jobs after the needs 
of low-income students are met. In partj this purpose can be athievftd by 
increasing CWS appropriations, by providing more BEOG aid to lew-income stu- 
dents (which free9 O^S money), and possibly by colleges changing to the BBOG 
needs analysis System for campus-based programs. The last change in effect 
reclassifies more middle- income students as needy, and entitled to CWS and 
other aid. * . 

However, a change in the law is the best way to assure that OfS as well 
as BEXXJ funds are made available to a great many middle-income students who 
have been considerd "too wealthy" for student aid, despite their real needs 
and modest family incomes. 

4. Changing College Work-Study into a "national cooperative wotk- 
study program ." Minor amenonents can ♦lelp change Gollegfe Work-Study from a 
student aid program alone to what might be called a national cooperative 
work-study program. That is, colleges should be strongly encouraged to use 
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CWS funds not only for traditional college jobs in college dining halls ^xtd 
student unions, but for a wide range of work experiences of educational, i 
value to the student as well as direct value to society. ' 

Under the present law,/..G4S funds can be used for almost any kind o£ 
employment on~ or off-campUi. in non-profit agencies i^nd organizations* 
Students can be used as faculty research assistailts, dx peer ^counsellors 
and tutors helping otheip students. They can be einployed in apecial programs 
to help the disadvantaged, the young, or the elderly. They can work off-^ 
campus for state and local governments or .in non-profit organisations, in 
education, health, recreation^ law enforcement, and many other fields. Ihey 
can be employed in a seri^ of different jobs. In this way they can gain 
experience of very greaf^lue to them in terms of their cwot career and per- 
sonal interests. Such practical work experience enriches tbeir classroom training. 

A program of this kind can draw from the highly successful experience, 
over many years, of those institutions which have pioneered in cooperative 
education. The federal government new Supports a modest level of coopera- 
tive education; a greater use of CWS funds would make possible a major, 
nationwide expansion of this approach. 

The development of a nationwide cooperative work-study program can be 
strongly encouraged by amending the present "Job location and Development" 
section of CWS to provide more funds for job development programs, on** 
campus as well as off-campus. AASCU is preparing legislation to achieve this 
purpose. 

5. More aid to graduate students . Graduate students are eligible for 
CWS as well as GSL loans, although not for other kinds of student aid under 
the Higher Education Act. However, a shortage of funds has kept many graduate?^ 
students from participating in t\\e9e programs. Expansion of CWS funds and 
the extension. of eligibility to more middle-inccme students should help grad- 
uates as wefl as undergraduates. 

For some years spokesmen for the executive branch as well as sor^e 
members of Congress have expressed the view that there is "no need" to assist 
graduate students, on the grounds that there is no longer a shortage of col- 
r lege teachers. Many federal fellowship programs have been ended or greatly 
reduced . 

This policy has been a serious mistake for several reasons. One rea"' 
son is that ithere is still a need to help^ capable people who wish to enter 
many fields — not simply college teaching. The nation cannot afford to lose 
the talents of a whole generation of scholars. A second reason is that 
women and minorities are particularly underrepresented in graduate schools 
as they are in almost all professions, and often particularly in need of assis-- 
tance. A final reason is that many fields today require at least a Master's 
degree if not a doctorate. 

At the*v^ry least CWS and GSL funds should be made more available to N 
graduate students than is now die case. 
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, Support of t echnical amencknenta . AASCU joins the other higher' 

edjjcation aatociations in supporting a seriet of amendnenta intended to make 
^.jS2, ^ Pfograin; raise the threshoW funding levela for SBOG. CHS. 

and NDSL, to assure adeauate funding of these programs as well as B^in- ' 
HS;''!n P*^^««^P ^[ camixia-based aid funds allocated for student informa- 
1?^''''^ make the BBOG and GSL student inforfltotion allowances an in^ 
?A ^ prpgr«w; and otherwise improve the effectiveness of student 

a iQ progranis » 

r^' Continuation of the "non-^itlc IV' or categorical aid pro«r«ns, 
cniipr^-K^I^!' '''^r HE^^Ttieae Include, among others, cammity services; 

assistance; Developing Colleges; teacher education; cooperative 
e^hication; lanpige and area atudiea; facilities aid; and other pr^rams! there 
IS an especially great need for facilities assistance to help aolleles meet tte 
massive expenditures required for energy conservation, eliminatfon 6f barriers 
for the handicappW, OSHA, ajid other often federally Mandated needs/ . 

u Support for the Urban Grant IMiversitv Act. AASCU stronRlv auDoorts 

^ch'^?l^'^ ""L& ^ ^^^^^ arlS^tSerrfM''^^^^ 

11 Pf°^^y becone part of HEA. Hov^r, AASCU believes that eligibility 

should be extended to institutions in Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas with 

fi^^n cL^!^ po{«lation and more, with the additional proviso of Tt least one 

^^r^?^fK.^-'*''!'^»i" institutions which can make an impSrt- 

n^Tnit^^^ 'n'^''^'^^"''?' °^ ""^^^ ^ excluded if the^ 

30U,Uuu figure IS allowed to stand, 

Support for the Schoolit of Education Aasistance Act, AASCU* stroni?lv 
supports this acX Hied as ii, by Sen, HarrisoTwiiiili a^d others? 
IZ^I of^"^ T!^^ "^S^'^ Education Act. AASCU camiends those 

% L^-^'* preserve the capability of schools and depart- 

menti of education, aqd assist them m converting to meet new needs, 

. ^ i?* Continue and strengthen undergraduate aid under the Langu age and 
Area Studies program, ^ At present, under tKe National Defense Educat i on Act 
ii,tie VI area studies program, fundi go to a punber of undergraduate centers and 
programs as well as to graduate centers and programs, AASCU believes that il is 
essential to continue and to strengthen the undergraduate was well as graduate 
emphasis in this program. An jiicreasing nunber of AASCU inatitutiws as well as 
other colleges and universities are active in international programs. Most exoect 
to be more active in the years ahead, and all are interested in education for 
international understanding. ^ 

II. Reconroendations AASCU opposes or views with great concern . 

\' reducinj^ fe deral matching support for SEQG . Under present 

law every SEOG dollar awarded to a student must be matched by another dollar from 
sane other source. The institution may use other federal student aid funds or 
state or private (non-governmental) student aid, to make this match. Federal fundsr 
^n include BBOG, NDSL, and College Work-Study. 
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It hll been promised that the law be amended to prevent colleges from 
usin^ ^^HlF^ matching funds. In one proposal, no federal matching would be 
permittedKn another, not over $250. The effect of these proposais^^ould be 
to elijnuJte or gteatly reduce the availability of SBOG funds at many%ublic 
colleges ^ich lack state or private student aid funds. In many states, little 
or no st^te student aid goes to students at public colleges and coniiimity colleges. 
Similarly, [most of these institutions have little if any private student aid 
available.^ 

Pubiit colleges with lafge minority or Iw-income enrollment^, which depend 
heayify on SBOG now, would be particularly hard-hit by this recocnmendation. 
Similarly, it is likely that many private colleges, especially those with small 
endoumentsoand those with large minority or low^inccme eatolllnenta, would be 
hard hit. 

AASCU is therefore very opposed to these proposals; 

2. Raising nmimum gra^its for BEOG, SEXX?, and SSIG . It has been proposed 
that the BEXXJ maximum be raised from the present $1800 Jto $2400, the SBOG maxmm 
similarly from $1500 to $2000. 

A statutory "^oal" has also been proposed, under which the federal govern- 
ment would underwrite through federal grants (with some assistance from state and 
private grants) up to 75 per<;ent of the total costs of attending any college or 
profit-Tnaking school in the United States, with the additional proviso that stu- 
dents could obtain almost all of the remaining 25 percent of costs from federal CWS 
funds plus a federally subsidized loan. 

In one version of this proposal, a student might receive a maximum of $4500 
or more infants at a private non-profit college, $3000 or more at a profit- 
making proprietary 8cIkx)1, about $2200 or more at a public four-year college, 
and $1700 or more at a community college. In each case, the remainder (except 
for $400 in suiwer earnings) could be obtained from and a federal loan. 

Federal student aid is already tilted in such a way that a student may be. 
able to receive substantially more grant aid at a higher-tuition institution. 
A student can now at least in theory receive $1800 from BBOG and $1500 from SBOG, 
or a total pf $3300 in direct federal grants. He or she can also receive up to 
$1500 in federal aid from SSIG (matched. by an additional $1500 in state student 
aid), as well as federal help from CWS and a loan. 'CWS represents an 80 percent 
federal subsidy, and the loan may be 40 to 70 percent federally subsidized, when 
all costs are included. 

While some students may receive this much money, in practice grant aid is 
often limited by the availability of funds under SBOG, SSIG, and the other pro- 
grams, as well as available 6tate student aid. However, raising the maximums, 
appropriating more funds, and ending the possibility of using federal funds to 
match SBOG grants, as wpll as setting a statutory goal" favoring up to 75 per- 
cent grant aid for all students at all institutions would mean a major move to- 
vmrd providir^jj literally thousands of dollars in g^nt aid a year to some students 
at high-tuition colleges And proprietary, schools. ' 



These proposals raise a number of questions which need careful reyiey by 
bers of (>onKre$s and others concerned a^iqut the next steps in federal policy for 
hixhtr education . Here are some of these quest iUis : ' 
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a) Should the next major priority in federal aid be to provide more « 
aid to the 80 percent of l^w- and rtKxierate-incane students at public colleger — 
or to the 20 perc^ynt who attend private institutions? ^ 

Indeed, in many state^and Congressional districts more^than 80 percent ' 
of all 'Students attend puDlic colleges* A vote to increase grant maximums 
in this fashion— especially for SBOG and SSIG— would be a vote to make all 
federal taxpayers pay to provide especially high benefits for a relatively 
small minority of students large ly4y:oncent rated in a few atates. 

b) Is it desirable public policy for the federal government to pay 
100 percent of the operating costs of prof itnnaking schools, plus a profit, 
perhaps 60 to 70 percent of the operating cos^ of private ^gfunprofit 
coUges, U it only zero to 25 percent of the operating costs of public * 
colleges? ^^Btiis is the effect of a system which pay^ student ^ id to cover 

in effect "Swhatever level of tuition the institution charges. 

c) Would not such po^j0es encourage much higher tuition? Experience 
with the World Vfcir II G.I* Bill indicates that many profit-making, private, 
and public colleges will raise their charges if they can "capture" a great 
deal of federal aid. This would appear especially tempting for the approxi- 
mately 5,000 profit-making schools now eligible for student aid. Financially 
pressed private colleges would also be tempted, and state legislatures as 
well as cdm&mit;/ college districts would also be under great pressure to 
raise their tuition. , The effect would be to defeat the pur^se of student 
aid, or force the federal govemment to carry a still larger share of costs 
previously borne by si^te and locar^ovemments and individuals. 

d) If the federal govemnent supdprted up to 75 percent of total college 
costs through direct grants ^ and over ho percent if CWS and loans are in- 
cluded ^ would this lead to pressures J^r much more rigorous federal control, 
including aC^iting and possible cost containment? Proposals to ^(npose cost 
containment in higher education, like similar plans in the hospi^I field, 
are already under discussion* 

e) < Would a massive increase in SSIG and state student aid funds take 
away from badly needed state appropriations for public colleges andfforce up 
public tuition? There is already some evidence that this is taking place. 

AASCU believes that these and other questions need very careful study. 

3. Proposals for a T\iition Advance Fund or other form of student 
loan bank . AASCU has strongly opposed proposals for a Tuition Advance Fund 
or student loan bank which could encourage the transfer of a very substantial 
share of the total cost of education to the student and result in enormous 
student debts to be' repaid over many years. 

AASCU would prefer a combination^of federal and state policies which 
would make it possible for most college students, especially those from low- 
and moderate-income f^ilies, to attend college through a combination of 
parental help, earnings, BE30G, and OS, without the necessity for loans* 
The other campus-based programs — SBOG and NDSL'-^as well as cSL should be 
strengthened as well, for those students needing additional help. 
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III. Recantnendatfons AASCU is still reviewin& , 

. 1 Incenti 4 pavroenU to encourage hol ding down tuition,. AASCU 
staff have developed a proposal whicn wouYd reward public ana private colleges 
which hold tuition increases below the Owuner Price Index increase, through 
small incentive payments. The payments vould be made f^«"J^.«*^PjJ« 
BBOG approjwriations, with an assurance that all student needs for BBOG tunds 
would be fully met, ^ 

This proposal is intended as a form of 'Wintenance of effort," to 
discourage price increases to "capture federal student aid. It is also 
intended as an alternative to proposals which would establish federal cost 
conUinment or price control over tuition increases. 

AASCU has estimated that a $100 per FTE increase in tuition at every 
college would cost about $760 milliort, ot wnicti ^ZWmllU on or niore ndght 
^jhAr^ld to the federal taj^payer throuph the additional aemano c reat^a ^ 
IpHpral studmt axdi -nius It IS in the interest 6i the reaerai govenini^iL 
io help hold down tiition, but no federal policy now addresses this question 
Instead, federal student aid policy can encourage student aid increases, 
especially if state officials cone to the e^<^?<^ 

enough federal student aid available so that tuition can be^aised without 
harA to any student. 

AASCU is still reviewing the possibilities of an incentive p^yroenU 
proposals* ^ "-^ 
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'Mr. ChairMan^^ Members of the Committee^ I am 
Dr. Charles E. Taylor, President pF Wilberforce University 
IN Wilberforce^ Ohio. I am*pleased to appear before you 
...today repres^ting the National Association for Equal 
Opportunity in' Higher Education (NAFEO) of which Wilber-^' 

FORCE is proud TO BE A MEMBER. We APPRECIAT^Oy*^ OPPOR- 
TUNITY EXTENDED TO US TO MAKE RECoWeNDATIONS CONCERNING 
REAUTH#IZATION oF THE HiGHER EdUCaVioN AcT OF 1965 AS 
AMENDED. » 

NAFEO REPRESENTS THE 105 HISTORICALLY BlACK COLLEGES 
THAT ENROLL MORE THAN 200,000 STUDENTS AND GRADUATE 
APPROXIMATELY 30,000 STUDENTS YEARLY WITH BACCALAUREATE 

DEGREES. Our institutions^ thoughI constituting a small 

PERCENTAGE OF -THE INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION, PRODUCE 
APPROXIMATELY ONE-HALF OF ALL THE BlACK RECIPfENTS OF 
BACCALAUREATE DEGREES^ • ' 

The member institutions of NAFEO have accepted the 

IMPORTANT national MISSION OF PROVIDING OPPORTUNITIES IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION TO THOSE WHO ARE ECONOMICALLY POOR AND 
BEAR THE SCARS OF PREVIOUS EDUCATIONAL NEGLECT AT THE 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY LEVELS.' APPROXIMATELY 90 PERCENT • 
OF OUR FULL-TIME STUDENTS QUALIFY AS LOW INCOME PARTICIPANTS 
IN FEDERAL FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS, AND MOST OF THOSE 
WHO ARE NOT ELIGIBLE ARE SO, NOT BECAUSE THEY HAVE LARGE 
INCOMES, BUT BECAUSE THEV^ ARE FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES. OUR 
OWN EXPERIENCE SUPPORTS THE RESEARCH WHICH DEMONSTRATES THAT 
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MOST LOW INCdME STUDENTS ARE FROM FAMILY AND SCHOOL 
BACk^ROUNDS WHICH HAVE LEFT THEM EDUCATIONALLY ^AS WELL 
AS ECONOMICALLY DEPRIVED. ThIS COMBINATION OF ECONOMIC 
AND EDUCATIONAL, DEPRIVATION PLACES AN ENORMOUS ADDI- 
TIONAL BURDEN ON THE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES WILLING 
TO ACCEPT THE RESPONSIBILITY AND CHALLENGE OF ASSISTING 
SUCH YOUNG PEOPLE IN THE PRQCE^ OF BECOMING PRODUCTIVE 
CITIZENS AND LEADERS WITHIN AMERICAN SOCIETY. It IS 
IMPORTANT TO RECOGNIZE THAT THE KIND OF STUDENT WE 
SERVE MAKES VIRTUALLY EVERYTHING WE DO AT NAFEO INSTI- 
TUTIONS MORE COMPLICATED— ADMINISTERING FINANCIAL AID^ 
KEEPING ACCURATE STUDENT RECORDS^ REGISTRATION PROCEDURES^ 
PROVIDING EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES^ SUPPLYING ADEQUATE 
COUNSELING AND TUTORUL SERVICES^ HOUSING AND FEEDING 
STUDENTS^ AND DEVELOPING APPROPRIATE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS. 

In LIGHT OF THE TREMENDOUS IMPACT OF FAMILY INCOME 
ON THE NEEDS OF PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS AND THE INSTITUTIONS 
WHO WOULD SERVE THEM^ WE BELIEVE THAT THE FOLLOWING 
RECOMMENDATIO^IS AND ISSUES SHOULD BE GIVEN HIGH PRIORITY 
IN THE REAUTHORIZATION OF TiTLE IV - STUDENT ASSISTANCE 

Programs. 

A. General Provisions 

1. As IN PREVIOUS YEARS^ THE RATIONALE FOR DISBURSEMENT 

OF Title IV funds to students should be financial need. 



Since the early inception of the^e programs^ the intent of 
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THE Congress was to provide FtNANciAL assistance for ^ 

STUDENTS WHO^ WITHOUT SUCH ASSISTANCE^ WOULD BE UNABLE 
TO AVAIL T-HEMSELVES OF THE BENEFITS OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 

'It is this concept that has enabled TitLe IV to expand 

FROM THE NDSL' program FUNDED AT SEVERAL MILLION DOLLARS 
IN 1953 TO THE ASSORTMENT OF PROGRAMS AND THE BILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS CURRENTLY BEING EXPENDED^ 

In the absence -or FINANCIAL NEED^ THE PROGRAIJlS ARE 
RELEGATED TO A LEVEL' OF CONVENIENCE AS OPPOSED TO NECESSITY^ 
AND IN JI^K OF SCARCE RESOURCES^ MAY NOT BE PROPERLY 
SUPPORTED BY THE PUBLIC.' 

For THIS -reason^ it should be required that all 
Title IV assistance (MDSL SEOG. CWS. BEOG. SSIG) with the 
oFJTHE Guaranteed Student Loan Program^ meet a 

•EDS TEST. XjRTHER^ THE METHOD OF ASSESSING FINANCIAL 
I^EED SHOULD BE THE UNIFORM METHODOLOGV FOR DETERMINING THE 
ABILITY OF FAMILIES TO CONTRIBUTE fO THE COST OF A POST- 
SECONDARY EDUCATION^ AS DEVELOPED /aND ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL 

Task Force on Student Aid Problems and annually updated by 
THE Coalition for the Coordination of Student Fijjiancial Aid 
Programs. This system now considers and -sltouLD continue to 
consider both income and assets in attempting to measure 
family contribution. ^ . ^"^*X 

B. State Student Incentive Grants ♦ ^ 

1. The Federal Government should urge states to provide 
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STUDENTS WITH GRANTS WITHOUT CONCERN FOR THE STATE ik-^ICH 
THE STUDENT ATTENDS COLLEGE . IhE GOAL 0^ MOST FINANCIAL AID 
PROGRAMS HAS BEEN BOTVI ACCESS AND CHOICE. SiNCE A PORTION 

♦ 

- OF TH5 FUNDS RECEIVED BY STUDENTS AS STATE GRANTS ORIGINATE 
FROM THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT^ THE SXyj^ENT SHOULD BE ABLE TO 

USE sItate grant funds outside his state of residence. This 
would help to enable low and middle income students to make. 
thi5ir college decision on the basis of t^e content of the 
educational experience and not on the availability of student 
aid dollars. national portability of state grants would be 

./a major step toward the guarantee of access and choice for 

'^ll students. 

C. Basic Grant Program 

1. Legislation authorizing" a four percent admi-nistrative 
allowance for basic grants should be expanded to five percent v 

OF THE AMOUNT DISBURSED TO STUDENTS . ThE COST OF ADMINISTERING 

THE Basic Grants Program at the campus level continues to 

JNCrtEASE. VaLIDATIo'n, INCREASED EDITS> REJECTED APPLICATIONS^ 
■ AND OTHER ADMINISTRATIVE DEMANDS BY THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
•CONTINUE TO PLACE- MORE AND MORE RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THIS PI^OGRAM ON UNIVERSITIES. ThE FEDERAL 
.GOVERNMENT NEEDS TO ACKNOWLEDGE THE ROLE AJN I VERS I TIES PLAY 
AND PAY ITS SHARE (THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT'S) OF THE COST OF ' 
ADMINISTRATION AT THE UNIVERSITY LEVEL. . . 
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2. The number of years of eligibility for a basic grant 
should be expanded to the equivalent of five ful^l ac>d^mic . 
years or until r8ceipt of a baccalaureate degree, which&ver 
IS EARLIER. Studies show that many students require five 

YEARS IN ORDER TO COMPLETE THEIR ACADEMIC DEGREE-. TlHIS IS 
^SPECIALLY TRUE OF MANY NEEDY STUDENTS, PARTICULARLY THOSE 
COMING FROM SEVERELY DISADVANTAGED ENVIRONMENTS WHERE SOME 
REME^AL WORK MAY BE NECESSARY BEFORE A STUDENT IS PREPARED 
TO ASSUME THE FULL COMPONENT OF COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS.^ To 
RECOGNIZE THIS SITUATION, WE RECOMMEND THAT A BaSIC GrANT 
BE AVAILABLE TO ALL STUDENTS FOR FIVE FULL YEARS. 
V 

D. Federal Payment of interest subsidy on guaranteed student 

LOANS SHOULD BE LIMITED TO THOSE ELIGIBLE. FOR BEOG . .ThE 
UNDERLYING RATIONALE FOR TiTLE IV FUNDING MUST REMAIN A 
FIN^V^ICIAL NEED. ^PRESENT PRACTICE DEVOTES TOO LARGE AN 
AMOUNT OF TOTAL FEDERAL STUDENT ASSISTANCE FUNDS TO THOSE 
WHO HAVE ACCESS TO OTHER RESOURCES, 

E. Campus-Based Programs - General Provisions 

1. Threshold Levels of funding for the, campus-based programs 

— ^ ■ 7 

SHOULD BE reauthorized AT INCREASED LEVELS. ThESE PROVISIONS 

HAVE TRADITIONALLY INSURED A PROPER FUNDING BALANCE BETWEEN 

ENTITLEMENT GRANTS AND CAMPUS-BASED AID DOLLARS. 

The Middle Income Student Assistance Act of 1978 has 
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EXPANDED BOTH THE FINANCIAL NEE5)0F MIDDLE INCOME STUDENTS 
AND THE NUMBER OF MIDDLE INCOME STUDENTS ELIGIBLE TO 
PARTICIPATE IN JlTLE IV PROGRAMS. In ORDER TO PROVIDE 
ADEQUATE CAMPUS-BASED AID FOR THIS EXPANDED POPULATION 
WITHOUT SACRIFICING THE NEEDS OF LOW INCOME STUDENTS. IT 
•IS IMPERATIVE THAT THRESHOLD FUNDING LEVELS BE REAUTHORIZED 
AT THE FOLLOWING LEVgLS : 

n 

Supplemental Educational Opportunity 
Grants - $450,000,000 

College Work-Study - 600.000.000 

National Direct Student Loan 

Federal Capital - 400.000.000 



0 



Legislation AUTHORIZING a four percent administrative 

ALLOWANCE FO? THE CAMPUS-BASED PROGRAMS SHOULD BE EXPANDED TO 
FIVE' PERCENT OF THE 'AMOUNT DISBURSED TO STUDENTS . As FEDERAL 
DEMANDS.FOR INCREASED INSTITUTIONAL ACCOUNTABILITY MOUNT. THE 
COST OF ADMINISTERING THESE PROGRAMS CONTINUES TO RISE. 
AqOITIONAL FEDERAL DOLLARS TO DEFRAY THESE COSTS ARE NECESSARY. 
' ' •' 

3'. Congress should consider a gradual increase of the maximum 
be06. based upon cost-of-living increa ses. to $2,400 by the ' 

> ■ ' — 

1985 FISCAL YEAR^ It WILL 3E NECESSARY TO INCREASE THE MAXIMUM 
BE06 so THAT STUDENTS (AND FAMILIES) WILL BE ABLE TO KEEP PACE 
WITH INEVITABLE TUITION. FEES AND. RELATED COST INCREASES. ThE 
y^ABSENCE of' SUCH A FLEXIBLE PLAN WILL INVARIABLY DEPRESS OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR PARf ICIPATION IN POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION BY 
MII^ORITY STUDENTS. 
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F. National Direct Student Loan Program 

1. ^ The National Direct Student Loan Program should be 

^CONTINUED INTACT UNTIL SUCH TIME THAT A BONA FIDE "LENDER Of 

SECOND resort" IS MAD E AVAILABLE TO ALL STUDENTS REQUESTING 

^ T 

. LOAN ASSISTANCE . MaNY STUDENTS FROM LOW 'INCOME AND DISAD" 

VANTASED BACKGROUNDS ARE EXCLUDED F^OM PARTICIPATION IN THE 

Guaranteed Student Loan Program by lender policies and 

UNAVAILABILITY OF FUNDS. FoR THESE STUDENXS. THE NATIONAL 

Direct Student Loan Program has been the only source of 

AVAILABLE LOAN 'aSSI STANCE . ThE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT SHOULD. 
continue to CAPITALIZE THIS PROGRAM UNTIL SUBSTITUTE LOAN' 
ASSISTANCE" IS MADE AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST TO ALL LOW INCOME 
STUDENTS. . . 

2. We ARE IN FUNDAMENTAL AGREEMENT WITH SECRETARY CaLIFANO's 
PROPOSAL TO CREATE .A^SINGLE, COHERENT LOAN PROGRAM WITH INTEREST 
SUBSIDIES FOR LOW INCOME STUDENTS. THOUGH WE HAVE NOT YET SEEN 
A DETAILED PROPOSAL. AS WE UNDERSTAND IT, THE NEW PROGRAM WOLfLD 

* B^ ADMINISTERED BY COLLEGE FINANCIAL AID OFFICES, MAKING IT 
UNNECESSARY , FOR STUDENTS TO "SHOp" FOR LOANS AT MANY BANKS. 
It ViOULD ENABLE FINANCIAL AID OFFICERS TO BETTER INSURE THAT • 
. students' NEEDS ARE MET. AnD IT WOULD RELIEVE THE COLLEGES 

THE BURDEN OF COLLECTING LOANS, A FUNCTION W^tlCH COMPLICATES 
'the colleges' ALREADY dIfFICULT TASKS. 
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2. Teacher Cancellation provisions should be continued 
for teachers who. teach in disadvantaged school districts and 
for teachers of the handicapped ^ although these provisions 
allow dollars to be lost to the fund^ they continue to act 
AS Congress intended as incentives for teachers to serve in 
areas where they are most needed. 

6, College Work-Study Prograh 

1, Institutions should be authorized to carry forward up 

. > JS 

TO 10 percent of an allocation Tp the succeeding fiscal YEAa i> 
or to utilize UP TO IQ PERCENT QF THE ALLOCATION FOR iHE 

succeeding year^'o meet current ' obligations . 

When placing studeijts on the CWS program institutions 

establish a limitation OF EARNINGS WHICH IS THE MAXIMUM 

amount the student can earn.. However, for many reasons, this 
maximup1 may not be earned. therefore. to utilize availabj^e 
ft3nds/fina(4jal aid administrators are constantly monitoring 
payroll totals. since the number of students on the payroll 
may be large. and wage rates va^ry considerably. it is difficult 
to estimate precisely what the total earnings will be, ♦ 

^ Any failure to make precise estimates results either in 
A surplus which the institution and the students lose, or 

EXCESS EARNINGS WHICH MUST BE PAID BY THE INSTITUTION FROM 
ITS OWN FUNDS. WHICH MA^ NOT BE AVAILABLE. OR IF PROVIDED. 
CAUSE UNNECESSARY HARDSHIP. ON THE INSTITUTION. ' ^ 
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The recommendatiqn of 10 percent is to allow for 
errers in estimates which occur despite the best efforts 
of the financial aid administrator, 

H, Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants 

The cumulative ceiling on the amount of SEOG a student 

MAY receive should BE ELIMINATED ,^ f^tNrP THE NUMBER OF YEARS A 

STUDENT MAY RECEIVE AN SEOG IS RESTRICTED/ THE CUMULATIVE 

CEILING ONI^THE AMOUNT OF SEOG IS UNNECESSARY, A STUDENT SHOULD 

BE ELIGIBLE TO RECEIVE UP TO $h500 PER YEAR FOR FIVE FIJLL 

ACADEMIC YEARS, ThIS WOULD PROVIDE A STUDENT WITH MAXIMUM 

ASSISTANCE OF $7>500, ThE CURRENT SYSTEM ALLOWS FOR A 

* 

maximum of only $5/000, 
^ 1. " Institutions should continue to be allowed to^match 

. ^ 

ISEOG funds with other federal aid dollars. The SEOG program 

WAS DESIGNED FOR STUDENTS "Of "EXCEPTIONAL FINANCIAL NEED." 

Supplemental grant assistance continues to be needed |Y low 

INCOME STUDENTS IN ORDtR TO PROVIDE AN APPROPRIATE BALANCE 
BETWEEN SEl)^-HELP AND GRANT ASSISTANCE, AnY REQUIREMi^lT 
RESTRICTING ELIGIBLE MATCHING FUNDS WOULD DEFEAT THIS PURPOSE 
AND UNDERMINE THE INTENT OF THE PROGRAM, 

I. Trio programs should be continued in order to identify 
and assist potential students from low income families * 

. Special Programs for Students from Disadvantaged Backgrounds^ 
Upward BounD/ anC Talent Search have each played an important 

ROLE IN providing AC(;gSS TO HIGHER EDUCATI ON Nk)R YOUNG PEOPLE 
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WHO HAVE ACADEMIC POTENTI AL^BUT MMHTNOT OTHERWISE ATTEND 
COLLEGE, ^ 

J. Legislation providing Assistance to Institutions of 
Higher Education should be Reauthorized and funded as soon 
AS POSSIBLE , This program could provide due recognition of 

THE VERY REaC'^AND EXCEPTIONAL FINANCIAL BURDENS J)(HI CH 
ACCRUE TO INSTITUTIONS AS A DIRECT CONSEQUENCE OF THEIR 
HAVING LARGE NUIjBERS OF LOW INCOME STUDENTS. ThE ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE ALLOWANCES ASSOCIATED WITH STUDENT ASSISTANCE ARE 
WHOLLY INADEQUATE AS A MEANS OF ASSISTING INSTITUTIONS WITH 
LARGE PERCENTAGES OF LOW INCOME STUDENTS, THROUGH THIS 
AUTHORIZED^ BUT NEVER FUNDED^ PROGRAM THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
COULD DEMONSTRATE ITS COMMITMENT TO ASSISTING THOSE INSTI- 
TUTIONS WHICH ARE STRIVING TO MEET THE NATIONAL NEED OF 
PROVIDING EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL. 

•4lT^0ONCLUSI0Ny I WOULD LIKE TO REI TERATlkoNCE AGAIN 



SHOULD BE DESIGNED TO DISBURSE FUNDS-\wHETHER THEY BE IN 
THE FORM OF GRANTS^ LOANS OR PAYMENTS FOR WORK~IN ACCORD 
WITH THE FINANCIAL NEED OF STUDENTS. WhILE THERE CAN BE 
LPTTLE DOUBT THAT MIDDLE INCOME FAMILIES ARE EXPERIENCING 
FINANCIAL PRESSURES ;DUE TO INFLATION^ IT WOULD BE A GR/^VE 
-INJUSTICE TO TROVIDE FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO STUDENTS WHO 
ARE RELATIVELY WELL-OFF BY TAKING SUCH FUNDS AWAY FROM THE 
P04)R. ThU6> while we DO NOT IN PRINCIPLE OPPOSE THE 
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BROADENING OF FEDERAL FINANCIAL AID TO ASSIST A WIdI^ 
POPULATION^ WE MUSTBE REALISTIC ABOUT THE FACT THAT> 



BROADEWNG CAN ONLY BE DONE AT THE. EXPENSE OF LOW INCOME 
STUDENTS AND THE COLLEGES THAT MAKE IT A PART OF-*THEIR 
MISSION TO SERVE SUCH STUDENTS. / 



Colleges fm univ^rsi^ties represented by NAFEO 

ARE fundamentally COMMITTED TO PROVIDING EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES TO MAf// WHO WOULb OTHERWISE BE UNABLE TO 
.PURSUE THEIR ASPIRATIONS FOR CAREERS REQUIRING COLLEGE 
EDUCATION. We urge THE CONGRESS TO SEI^IOUSLY CONSIDER 

our recommendations for improving the title iv student 
Assistance programs. \ . 



APART FROM MASSIVE INCREASES IN APPRO 



)^RIATIONS> SUCH 
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ESTIHATED DISTRIBUTION OF SSIG AlLOTH£!|TS BY STATE 
FY 1977 - FY 1978 ^ 



FY 1977 
Allotintntt I 
Rctllotwcnti 



FY 1978 
Bisic 
AHotmentf 



GRAND TOTALS 



$59,969,617 



$63»7S0»0O0 



Alabama 
Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Conncctt,cut 

Delawart 

District of Columbia 

Florida, 

Geor9ia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

nilnoit 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Hi chigan 

Mi nnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hanv)sh1re 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carol Uia 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
. West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

Aaierican Samoa 
Guam ^ 
Puerto Rico ^ 
Trust Territory 
Virgin Islands 
Northern Marianas 



\ 



272.850 
0 

633,608 
2^.000 
10t0J0,343 
785,796 
789.435 
160.563 
436,597 
1,859,362 
1,103,041 
154,768 
180,805 
3,079,645 
1,185,655 
A 644,359 
675,344 
742,244 
297,444^ 
226,005 
1,070,957 
2,105,428 
2.640,905 
1,142,037 
532,081 
1,213,580 
164,940 
409,049 
81,176 
•207*757 
1,602,365 
280,700 
6,137,049 
1,285,213 
159,682 
2,321,361 
881,522 
771,444 
2,593,301 
326,103 
73Q,958* 
- 118,000 
996,835 
3,307,966 
439,036 
150,426 
U232,897 
1,219,131 
414,^68 
1,330,422 
8,178 

3,535 
18,838 
564,994 
3,663 
8,95^ 
0 



950,733 
75,046 
949,458 
372,056 
10*236,372 
834,908 
< 810,605 
170,598 
463,684 
1,901,344 
1*127,946 
. 248,378 
^ 206,157 
3,149,182 
1,212,426 
661,639 
690,593 
759,003 
864,715 
231,107 
1,099,677 
2,161,890 
2,711,728 
1,167,824 
554,711 
1,246,126 
175,249 
420,019 
203,344 
220,741 
1,638,545 
299,011 
6,275,620 
1,370,509 
163,287 
2, $83,616^ 
936,617 
788,862 
2,651«857 
346,484 
' 776,643 
172,868 
1,019,343 
3,382»659 
466,475 
15^»822 
1,309,953 
1,246,658 
423,6^ 
1,350,2% 
97,353 

3,629 
20,015 
580,146 
2,426 
10,950 
1,335 
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Office ol 1h» Acad«in/C 0««n 
T»/ap/iont 901/969-4611 • 



Freed -Hardeman College Henderson, Tennessee ism 



June 4, 1979* 



The Honorable Williaw D. Ford^Chalrman 
Subcoi«lttee on Post Secondary Education^ 
Conalttee on Education and I>abor 
U. S. House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 . 

7 * 4 

Rex BKOG "self-help" provisions 

Dear Congressman Ford 

I have read with interest the arguments for requiring needy students to provide 
up to $1,000 per year as a "self-help" student aid x:oBponent. It aeems reasonable 
that students should work and contribute to the cost of their education. They 
will do this, of course, as they repay their loans. 

Permit mc to urge consideration of the potential impact of program changes on 
students and colleges as it relates to summer school attendance. Disadvantaged 
students sometimpa need to attend summer school for developmental studies, to 
repeat courses in which they have low or failing grades, or to ppread their work- 
load over an additional term so they can cope with it— perhaps along with work 
or other responsibilities. Other students wish to 5?celerate their completion 
of their degrees so they will be able to repay loans from higher earnings as 
i?raduates. Both groups, but especially the latter, which includes many ambitious 
low-income students, are already hindered by laws and regulations which calculate 
grants as a fixed amount per calendar year, regardless of whether the student 
attends two or three semesters (or three or four quarters). 

Use of faculty and facilities in the summer is the kind of resource utilisation 
which ought to be encouraged for economic and educational reasons. Instead of 
structuring student financial aid to expect students to work in the summer 
(competing tor limited and often low-paying Jobs), the administration and the 
Congress should *be developing programs to encourage and support summer enroll- 
ment by those who need or wish to use this time to greatest advantage. 

As has been pointed out in recent testimony, a "self-help" work or earnings 
requirement will affect most directly those who may need to concentrate on their 
studies rather than on work and those least able to raise help from their 
or to find profitable work. The increased work-study funds being made available 
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K!^^T^ ""''•nt. to work p.rt-tl-« during th. f.U-to-.prlng .c.de«lc v««r 

tor .„ u„a:.s::L';.o'g';:: eLi-^L-t^r,: izii,"! s^^ri jrr 

four yeara- would h» A»mir^mu^^ c^iaB a aegree m leas than 



four yeara would be dealrable. 

^ Sincerely 



JDT/de 



r 




• Thomas 

President for Academic Affairs 



E. Claude Gardner, President 
Joe P. Hardin, Director of Financial Aid 
Salvatore Paratore, George Washington University 
Janes Saaser, U. S. Senator ^ 

Joseph A. gallfano, Jr., Secretary of; Health. Education. & Weifa 
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REAUTHORIZATION OF THE ftlG^feft' 
EDUCATION ACT AND RELATED MJ^AStTRES 

Part 4— Student Financial Assistance: Grants 
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THURSDAY, MAY 24, 1979 

U.S. House op Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

^ Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:30 g.m., in room 
^261, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Ted Weiss presiding. 
Members present: Representatives Weiss, Buchanan, Taulfe, and 

Petri. ■ 

Staff present: Thomas Wolanin, staff director; Patricia Kissler, 
deputy staff director; William Clohan, minority assistant education 
counsel; and Jennifer Vance, minority legislative associate. 

Mr. Weiss. Good morning. The subcommittee on Postsecondary 
Education will come to order for the purpose of continuing hear- 
ings oii reauthorization of the Higher Education Act and related 

matter^. * 

Today will be our final hearing on the programs of grant assist- 
ance aiUthorized by title IV, the basic educational opportunity 
grant, the supplemental educational opportunity grant, and the 
State student incentive grant. 

Our Witnesses this morning will include individuals particularly 
concerried with nonticaditioial education and lifelong learning as 
•well as representatives of S£ate programs who ^re most interested 
in the State student incentive grant program. 

I understand our first witness will be introduced by our distin- 
guished colleague from Alabama, Mr. Buchanan. ^ 

Mr. BiiCHANAN. Thank you. 

Dr. Thbmas Hearn is vice president of the University of Ala- 
bama. He^ is speaking on behalf of the National Univeriiity^xten- 
sion Association. I have known him for many years. He is« man of 
fine ability and a natural leader. We are very proud of him. 

lir. •Weiss. Thank you. 

iVinderstand joining him will be Mr. Ayers, trustee. Council of 
Assetement for Experiential Learning, Massasoit i^mmunity Col- 
lie, Brockton, Myass. 
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STATEMENT OF THOMAS R. iIe/aRN, VlCtl PRESIDENT, UNIVER^ 
SITY OF ALABAMA-BIRMINGHAM, NATIONAL UNIVERSITY EX- 
TENSION ASSOCIATION; GEORGE AYERS, TRUSTEE, COUNCIL 
OF ASSESSMENT FOR EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING, MASSASOIT 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE, BROCKTON, MASS., ACCOMPANIED BY 
MICHAEL GOLDSTEIN, COUNSEL, COALITION FOR ALTERNA- 
TIVES IN POSTSEC0^^DARY EDUCATION 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS R. HEARN, VICE PRESIDENT, UNIVER- 
SITY OF ALABAMAwBlRMINGHAM, NATIONAL UNIVERSITY EX- 
TENSION ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Hearn. Thank you. The testimony is in the record, I believe. 
I shall simply rhake a few comments by way of emphasis and 
interpretation. 

Mr. Weiss. Without objection, the statement will be entered into 
the record. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hearn follows:] 
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PtBPARSD TwnMONY OF Db. ThOMAS R. H*AltN, VlCE PWMIDBNT, UNnrEWirY OF 

Alabama at Bieminoham, Biwunoham, Ala., on Bshalf of National Aaaoci- 

ATION OF I^ATI UniYBIBITIBB AND LaND-ObANT COLLBQBS AND TMB NATIONAL 

UNivBBsmr ExTBNuoN Association 

Mr. cKalrman, I am Thoman R. Hearn, Vice Presldint of the University of 
Alabama at BlAnlngham. I am speaking for the organizations listed on Uio cover pugo 
of this testlnuny. 

We are addressing ourselves to th^ financial needs of'V^iult part-t Im^jjrtudenta 
and the Inadtquaclea of student aid programs In serving their needs. On May 9 Jerold 
RoschWalb spoke about the needs of les»-than~h«l f-time students. He presented our 
rec(yfMBendatlons for aid to those students. Today we want to discuss ^dult student's 
who are enrolled half-time or more. Most of what Mr. Roschwalb hnn said about 
l»»ss~than-half-tlme students applies as well^^to the adults who are study IniJ half-time 
or more. The difference Is that some of thes^ people are able to arrange t!ielr work 
and family r'esppnslbl lltles to take half or moVe of a full course load and Home are 
not. Of course, anl>ther difference la that the half-t Ime-or-more students are miw 
eligible to participate In Student aid programs. We will discuas needed rhanges In 
the program to enable the programs to sCrve the needs of this segment of the student 
body more effectively. 

We have used the word "fdults." This term doea not adequately describe the 
atudents on whom we are focusing our attention. We are talking about people who hnve 
jo^s-and family responsibilities and who because of these can not all be fiill-tlmo 
students. A hjgh proportion are part-time students but they Ao not constitute all ol 
the body of part- time students;- Most of them are considered "indepvndfent." ntudents in 
student aid programs; thjjrefore, we will discuss Provisions in student aid and proKirtnm 
fpr "Independent students" and "part-time students." T 
Tlig. "indje^endentj^" "ho|i- tradl t lonal ," adult part-time students are dedii:ated. 



hard-working, tax-paying citizens trying to advance In thelrVork, prepare for bettor 
Jobs, l.ecomo more productive citizens tmd enjoy more satisfying lives. TheV sec 
education as an Important means of achieving these objective*. 
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Im-luded among these students and potential students are such people a« these: 

- WorklnK men and women who. when they gt.uluated from high school, were unable 
♦ to go to college or were not motivated to do so and who. in later years. 

often with low Incomes and family responsibilities, want to prepare for 
4 better lives through education as part-time students. 

- Divorced and widowed mothers who must support their families and need 
education and training to get jobs .,nd to escape a welfare Existence. 

- WomcMi wh.>se family responsibilities are at a stage permitting them to 
enter the work foice but who need edur.it ion to do so. 

- People in mid-career in fields of declining employment „ho must prepare 
for mv careers. ' % 

- People who seek new careers with greater opportunity In whfch they can be 
mt)re productive and better citizens. \^ 

The available data do not well <^f.scrlbe this population of students and • potent I a I 
students. However there are data that the size and characteristics of thl. 

part of J he student body. ^ ► 

Numbers of Par t- 

Accorlng to NCF.S data In 1975. mU 1 ion people enrolled in courses for credit 

as pan-time students at two year and four year educational Institutions. Of those 
about 1.6 million had completed ^ years of college. Half of this group had family 
incomes of less than $15,000. About three fourths were less than 35 years old. A 
high proportion of the part-time studenta «re "independent" according to Office ot 
Kdnoat ion criteria. 

Preliminary NCKS anrollment data for 1979 indicate that of U.3 million stndiMils 
enrolled at^ll institutions, about 41 percent are enrolled on a part-time basis.' 

Other data Indicate that approximately 60X of the part-time students are 
half-time or more. 
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Amiumlnt the 1979 students are SSX at the undergraduate level as in 1933 and 

• that tot arc half-time or More, the 1979 populatloQ of^part-tiac undergraduate 
Btudcmta who are half-time or more would appear to be about 1.6 Million« or H 
percent of the undergraduate iitudent population. 

♦ 

H umbere of Indepe ndent S^tud^nts 

Bureau of the Census data for the spring of 1976 indicate that of about 10 
million students, 44 percent were heads of households or spouses •*** mostly 
"Independent." 

Unpublished census data for 1973 indicate that of the students who were hifuds 

r 

of households or spouses, 43 percent had fanMy incomes of less than $13,000, 

•* 

compared to I'i percent of the dependent students. Combinin^^ these data it appears 
that 4|bnut 190»000 students- are heads of households or spouses with faiifily incomes ^ 
^ of less than 41^»000. 

Income _nnd Pamlly Site — Independe nt St orient s ' 

Office of Education data shed some light on the size of the families of Independent 
^students and their incomes. The data describes those stt^denn wH4( applied for HEOG grants, 
of dburse many did not apply. The applicants included ^bbut ^e and a half million full- 
'^"'^Ime students. vind 900,000 part-time stud/ints. About 60 percent of ths iiart^tine and 73X 
of the full-time .independent students who applied had incQ|Me of less than $13,000. 

Of a^l the Indcpetfdent students wh6 applied 20 per^nt were single independent studet^a. 

* * / 

About 23 percent had a family size of 2 and 33 perciy^t a family site of three or more. 

y 

The applicants with a family size of three or mor^f'and famj^y income below $13,000 were 

38 pefcent (600,000 applicants) oi^all applicant. ,v 

4 

These data, of course, are not enough to tell us the extent of financial need. But 
they do indicate the magnitude of it. (More complete data are included in Attachment A). 
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In flumroury it is clear that tiiere are large numbers of working people with 
family tesponsiblH t ios who study as full-time or less-than-full-time students and 
who manage somehow to do so on very limited Incomes. Ue have attached to our . 
testimony a brluf description of a few of tiiese people to illustrate their situatioiiH 
in m6re human terms than do the statistics. 

No one knows how many more people like tiietie would become students if they had 
more adequate help with their costs of education. There have bl<*n several studies 
that indicate that the c^it of education's the major deterrent for many people who 
want to study as part-time students. 

For example^ the Vice Provost at the University of Cincinnati reports that "our 

V records indicate that over 45Z of the students registering through continuing education' 

ac^the University of Cincinnati for the first time request financial assistance. 

V 

Winter quarter of 1979 » the only people who did not complete enrollment (who were seen 
by a^ counselor) were those who could not go to college wi*Chout financial assistance." 
He also reported that In a recent survey in Cincinnati, 35X of the people who wanted 
to enroll ^id not do so for financial reasons. A study of prospective^ adul t students 
in Youngstown, Ohio, a city with heavy unemployment, indicated that 56X did not 
. enroll because of the costs' of education. No one knows how many of these people 
w^uld actually become students if more adequate student Aid were available. 

We commend this committee for its interest and action in behalf of independent , 
students. The provision in the Middle, Income Student Assistance Act to provide more 
adequate subslstsence allowances in BEOG programs for single independent students was 
a major step in providing n*&re equitable treatmertt of single Independent students. 
The provision in MISAA Requiring the same j^eatment of assets for independent students 
with dependents ^and dependent students in determining eligibility is another important 
step. Your aetion to assure financing of these provisions thib year demoijstrated agiJin 
your'^l-nterest . 
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) W» believe Chut as you reaiiChorlice tho Hijihor Education Act you Hhould aeriuuBly 
coiiulder aij^ditlonal u^^^^^ provide more ade<)uale service tu the'^tnedds of Independent 
titudents particularly thoae wltlrjoba and family rcspunyibi I it lea. 

One miiHt uf course look at thi^Hulo package, of student aid programs. Student 
Loan programs serve Independent (adplt) (Students whd atudy half-ttme or more. 
We see no need to change. these programs for the Independent (adult) 
(Students. However, nuiny of these Independent (adolt) students are already heavily 
In debt and reluctant to take on more. Also the financial needs of partrtline^rtiudents 
^are genenflly siiui 1 1 compared to dependent full-rline students and thla leads tu small 
2\lgh cost loan9. For these reasons, louns tan meet ojily a part of the need. 

-»*Work study pro{(rams are of little value, If any, to people with full-time Jobs 



or fumi ly, respon/lbl 11 L IttS and studying on a part-time basis. 

^ ' State/progrAis of student ^d helj? some of these students but generally these 

y 

^ogiams are administered tu hel^jijj^ily dependent full- time* students. 

^Among the present programs we bellpvc the BEOG and the SEQC programs hro best 
solJLed to Serving the needs of this adult population whose needs we are dlHcnsslng. 

\he remainder of our testimony Is devoteS to needed changes In those programs^. 

We bellevQ that a definition of the public Intrferest Is basic to changes In the 
BKOC and SKOC programs. We are talking about the education of Such people as a^ 
widowed mt)ther who waists an edocatlon to get a better job to enable\er t« sup 
and educate ^icr chfldren, or a 30 year old man with a wife and children wJk*^ 
edmatlon to prepare for a better Job*; We ^rT^talklr^g about people w^o arc highly 
motivated, who have a real purpose iV their quest for e due at Ion. Propose that 

I Support of the education of these people is In the pubXlc Intel^itst as Is support 
of theS^iTucat Ion of lB-22 year fold full-time students. Vjj^further prypose that 
'cqiflty demands fair and equal trejitment of these students as compared to their 18-2? 
^yMtr old counterparts^ If you^-oncur lt^^J^« Interpretat t on of the public Interest « 
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if thlB IB the pubUc^pollcy. we think this needs to be expressed clearly In your 
legUlatlon. Such nn expre»slon of policy and y,tere8t^l8 needed to help -change 
the attltudd of those who believe aid should be given mti^ to help parents 
educate th^ children, A cle* statement of poUcy Is needed to help thoH« who 
manage student „ld root out all o^ the detailed practices that result In Inequitable 
treatment of Independent (adult) students and part-tli«e students. 

Ea'riler we submitted to your committee specific legislative language for 
Implementing thjs Interpretation of the public Interest, for additional steps beyond 
those in MISAA, to provide equitable treatment In BEOC and^SEOC prograii), for 
independent and part-time students. We will not repeat here the details presented 
In our earlier aubmlssion. ^ 

At the heart of the problem ar6 the aseessment rates applied to discretionary 
income in determinin^expected family contribution. Cle«rly, in a given family a 
given expenditure for educatlofr haa the adUe effect on the family living when a 
parent is a atudent aa when a child la a student. A UOX or 50% aaseasmenc rate In 
one case and a 10. 5Z rate In the other case* repreaenta a considerable Inequity In the 
treatment of these Independent students, even though the dependent student may be 
«lfpected to generates some Income and apply all of that to the coat of education. 
For fully equitable treatment we reconwend the-aame aaseaament rate for Income of 
Independent atudenta with dependents aa for parental Income In the caae of dependent 
students* 

tn the C4se of the single Independent student your rtient action In raising the 
Bubs la tence allowance has made great ^progreaa toward equitable treatment. We believe 

howe^J**. th^t fMrther Improvement may be needed through a lowering of the 7SX 

'*. 

asaeaament* rate on Income. We do not have (lata to tellvus Just how single Independent, 
students should be treated to provide equity. We believe the commlasloner should 
make a specfal atu^ of thfs lasue and then tievelop an appropriate "expected family 
oontrlbutly<{^8chodule" for theae students. 
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I 

aid for inJcpendent and p{irt'<lme HtudontH Hhi>ul() be Rtudled and revluod. CuntB of 
room and bu^rd cuTtalnly should rtsf h i l the fac t titnt theae BtudentH live at home 
but have aome additional c-o8tH btuniiHe ot ihelr being Btudeuta. AIho t\\v Hludent 
canti stu^JleH attached to thia teatlmony demouHtrnte that aome otudi'uta have Important 
coata ot' commiitInK to claaa and of child care while the mother 1« attend! n^'^ claas* 
Cost computal lona hiiaed on theae reaUtlea would provide greater equity. " Vftien 
reallatlc coata of part -lime atudentH are uaed In the ca 1 cnlat lona , the requirement 
tliat the grant computed ahouhltTe' reduced by 1/2 (or a iialf-tlme student a|u»uld be 
revlaetl. Subut i tut Ing ' a celling of one half of the amount a per»on would iTeceiye 
aa a full- I (me atudent would avoid aome inequltlea. 

We further recommend reduction of the $200 minimum applied to granta. For aome 
Independent part-time atudenta, amount a below $?()() tiuike the difference between being 
a atudent or not* 

ObvlDualy yon muat be conceriwd about tlie conta of any changea In the atudent 
aid programa, ae are we. Onr re<-ommendat Ion c<*ncernlng the reduction of aatteaament 
ratisB cm income of Independent atudentR with dependent a would be ^he more coat ly ol 
the changea we recommend, as theae lower rate a are npptled to full- time and part-time 

m 

atudentB and aa Improved bet»eflt« enal)le more working adnlta to h«t.ome part-*lme 
aruUenta and Bt>me part-timers to become f ul 1 - t litw? . ■ ^tr^ 

Profesaor Allan Wagner of Purdue Unlveralty ha«j^.eat lioat^d that equal 1 /. Ing^ the 
aaaeaamenl ratea on dl s<- ret lona ry Income for Independent atudent a with <lependentH 
with ratea applied to the ln<ome of pa rent a of dependent attidenta would rewnlt In 
the following additional coata W^Krama! for part-time atudenta $209 

to §2)8 mlllitm (Including granta to atndenlH Induced tv enroll by Increased ald)» 
for full-time students $3r> to $5)0 million (Including grants^ to students induced 
to enroll by ln<:reaaed aid). 
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We t>eUeve tliut oqultublf treatmont of th« varloua categories of needy atudenta 
should be provided ut ull leveU of upproprlaMon for student uid. Howo^r, we 
lecognlze the reality that surli I lu- reuses In uld to independent students woul4 
require a rcducHon In the size ot jirants t6 some other students. In the absence 
of an Appropriations Increase to rover these added (;ost8. We recognize that' it 
is not realti^^ic to suggest such reductions In grants. The Congress may consider 
other changes In student aid programs that will Increase the need for funds. We 
strongly reiinnmend that Improved equity In the treatment of independent students 
have high priority among such changes. If funds a^e not avalloble to finance any 
K^Ht-Iiureaslng changes now, the CongreHS might provlde^for phasing in these 
Increases a» It becomes possible to provlife increased apptopxiat ions . 
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^ Hany colleges and univarsitita conduct apacial programi to aarva neada of adult 
atudanta. Tha axparianca of Klngfiborough CoMunity Collage, Brooklyn, New York, 
illustratea altuatlona they encounter. 

Gane Plannigan,daan of Contlnujl^ Education, Klngabo rough Coaaunity College, 
reporta that Kingaborough haa four apeclal prog^aiu designed to encourage adulta 
to continue their educations. In each instance, adults are encouraged; hut pany 
muat abandon their plana when they discover that there ia no financial aid available 
to them. 

1* AOO adults earned their high achool diplonaa thia year through a apecial 
high achool equivalency degree program aponsorad by Kingsborough. After 
earning their diploma, students have a counaellng program available to 
them in which they discuss^thair poaaibla antty into callage, Theaa atu** 
denta are motivated, eapacially after completing their. HKD*a. They are 



diacourjiged and diamayed when their axpactationa have bean raised to cotf 
tinua their education and they have to coom up with $300 or $400. Moat 
of them can not do ao. They do not meat tha criteria for federal financial 
aicl. In addition, there is no atata aid in New York for half-time Audanta. 
2. Kingaborough haa a vary large and auccaaaful Woman* a Raantry Program >rhich 
is noi>-credit and aervea about 10,000 people a year. Qounaelor^f rom i 
Ringa))orough often attend theae aeaaiona and talk with womeji about continuing 
their e<^ucatlon '^n a credit baaia. One of tha major obatacles to overcome 
with |:hfise wome^ is the guilt which '^ccovpaniea their going (o school - doing 
something for themselves and not their families. Once this is overcome and 
th^y accept the fact that by continuing their education they are doing 
something positive for their familiea, aa w^ll aa for thamaelvas, thase women 
are stopped dead in their tracka by a lack of atudent ifinancial aid. 
Traniportation and child care costs impose an especislly severe burden. 
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3.) Klng«borough runs a series of progrttiw cilled "Learning to Decide and 
Deciding to Learn," which has cuutted luMny adults to surface wh^ want to 
continue ^^^^^ education. Again, many of them are frustrated by the 
expense. 

A. A fourth and final program Klngsborough runs to assist adults Is a aerlett 
of career seminars and career nights for those In non-credit programs. 
Participants discuss what they can realistically expect job*-wlse after 
collet Ing a certain amount of education. Here again, expectationu are 
ralaed but the financial aid Is not available. 
Facta boar out that when tultlDii was instituted at the City University of New 
York, of which Klngsborough is a part, the studonts who w9t(£ forced out in the 
greatest nunbers were part- time adult atudents who were Ineligible for federal 
•tUdent aid and who were not served by state student aid. 

B. The following brief descriptions of a few adult students at several Institutlonu 

illustrate their problems, the needs and the great variety of situations they face: 

V- 

l. 30 year old female, single, has a 6 year old child. 1977 adjusted gross 
income;, $2792. Sheo works as a teacher& aide*. *8he is in her senior year 
cffi.a bachelors degree in sociology and is hoping tthat this credential will 
help her attain a better paying job on a full time basis. Although she has 
help from welfare for medical needs, there is no extra room in her small 
Income to pay for tuition, books, chUdoare and transportation for Ane 
course a quarter. She Is unable to take more than one course per quarter 
because her Job and child consume the rest of her time. So, >i I though ahv 
financially qualifies for BROG, she Is unable to use it on such a part-time 
ba»ls* 
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2. 56 year old femaltt, married, has two teenage children. Her huaband la 
totally blind and Hn amputee who requires additional care from her. 
Their small business and his social security benefits aiQOuntcd to an 
adjusted gross Income In 1978 of $6895. they have started a small araft 
andr second hand business and she Is trying to complete a certificate In 
marketing at the University which she f«cls will give her the necessary 
skills In bookkeeping, selling techniques and small business operations 
that will pak« their business a success. Because of the tine Involved In 
the nhop, with their children lind her husband, she Is Mnable to take more 
than on« course per quarter. Although her Income qualifies h«r for BEOG, 
her part-time status disqualifies her frpm receiving the financial help 
she needs to jwjrsue her education. 

3. A5 year old female, single, works as s nursing aMslnrant. Her 1977 
adjusted gross Income was $3600. She Is working for her R.N. degree which 
will help her find s better Job at a much higher salary. She Is Just 
fttartlng boC tar back to school sfter inany yt&rm and with a full time Job, 

4 » 

does not feel that she can do well In more than one course at a time. 
When she has completed nomti of the difficult prerequlsltles and Is formally 
admitted to the program, she feels she will be able to attend on a full- 
time basis. With additional special expenses, she does qusUfy for BEOG, 
but her Inability to take enough credits prevents her from receiving this 
assistance. 

^. 28 year old female, recently divorced with A children. Her 1977 adjusted 
gross Income was $7734. She has Just been employed as a Jr. account clerk 
and is trying to work on an accounting certificate at the University whlcl) 
will qualify her for a promotion upon completion. However, with U children 
and juaJii^lnnlng a new Joh, she does not feel that sjie can do justice to 
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^ more than one course at i time, fio t.c»i- part, time status will prevent hor 

from obtaining BEOG. \ 
5, 27 year old male, marrlt-.l. .mu» child. Illti 1977 adjusted gross Income w/^b ' 
$S58S. Ho works as s Innllnr. Hi» If» In his aenior year of a comblnatliin 
Bus I ni'Hs/ English program, which he Is lu-plng will help him into a hettiir 
paying job. His job and l.iinlly do iu»( 'il low hire enough time to take more 
than one clasH per quarter. Tht»ri»f<ire, he cannnot qualify for BKOG. In 
an attempt to continue his iNhiLatlon. he tries to save enough money to t.ike 
a course every two or three quar t rrs ^\4Ji|Jh ia caualng him to take two 
or three time the usual anK)unt of t liu to finish his degree. 
' 6. 23 year old female, marrU»<l,ha8 I Hm.i I 1 children. 1977 adjuHted groHS 

Income was $9798. Her bUHband Ih an .ipprentlce carpenter six dnyK a woek . 
Thev have $70/month medical billa. Slie Ih trying to work on a Commercial 
Art Certificate in preparation for a )ob which will help them jne«t these 
monthly expenses. However, with the main responsibility for two children, 
she does not feel she can afford X.\\\\ time for more than one course per 
quarter. Although, she would qu 1 1 1 f y for a small BEOG award, her part 
time status will prevent her from receiving It. 

7. 31 year old male, married, one child. Ills 1977 adjusted grosa Income was 
$3960. He Is « picture framer and sell employed carpenter. He has « 
approximately 20 credits remaining to complete a BA degree >. Because of 

the time he feels ]ie must spend with hl« family and business, he is unable 
to take more than one courue per quarter. Therefore BPX)G cannot cover his 

\ 

tuition expenses. 

8. 28 year old female, married, no children. Their 1977 adjusted gross Income 
was $4000. She and her husband are luuiseparents In a group home for retarded 
adults. She is at the en.l of her •ujpl.on..ire year working on a bachelors degree 
In psychology. Because of the nature of her job she cannot be away from the 
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home and ''^^ding the time to atudy more than one course per quarter. 
Although they huve no unusual l>aymenta, monthly rent ($110/mo) healttt 
Insurance and car payments leave no extra money for tuition, book, wid 
trauHportat Ion to Hchool. Although hor income qualifies her for 
assistance from^BEOG, her port time Status prevents her from receiving 
it. 

9. 31 year old female, married, 2 children, not employed, huabandh salary 
$15,000 to $17,000, drives 25 miles one way, aeeks B.S. In elementary 
• education, has completed II hours, hopes to complete degree In 1984-85, 
costs of commuting and child care $100/wonth\ grade point average 3.8, 
rio ald.^ 

10. 29 year old female^ single, 4 children. Income less than $10,000, works 
.20 - 30 hours per week» child care cost $40/week, has earned 80 hours 
credit toward degree In social work. 3.9 overage, eligible for small 
BEOG. 

11. 28 year old female, married, 2 children. Family income $15,000, seeks B.S. 
in recreation, completed 38 hours, expects to compl«te degree in 1983. 

*^Child care expenses $100 per semester, no aid. 

12. AO year old widow, U children, $9800 income, $3000 equity in house, not 



eligible for aid. / (ij 
24 year old femalej^ married, no children. 



13. 24 year old femalej^ married, no children, $900 family income, $4500 debt, 
no assets, quit Job to go school. Not eligible for BEOG. Obtained >340 
l^an. 

14. 25 year old male, 1 child, $3600 Income, $22,000 equity in house. 
Ineligible for BEOG. ^ 
33 year old male, married, 2 children, $9800 family income, have equity 
$6600^ not eligible for BEOG. 
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^Mi\ Hearn. The traditional conceptions of postsecondary educa- 
tion were obviously common to t+ie e;jj(perience of this culture in 
education for many years, and that is, it belonged to a definite 
period in a person's life. At this point a career choice was to be 
made which would be subsequently exercised through the rest of 
one's life and it was mainly tp be available to those who ^ could 
receive substantial or total parental subsidies. | : 

Almost everything about that pattern has now cherngdji. Educa- 
tion is a lifelong process. Career change is the order of the day. 
Md5t;?)f the technical vocations are requiring not only certification 
for entry into education but recertification periodically through the 

. periods of one's career. \ > 

^ Perhaps nothing is more important in the disruption of this 
pattern than the necessity that higher education now be open to 
the nonf^'fiuent. It is difficult to understand what the solution to 
an^ of; our Fundamt^fital social problems can^be which does not 
^i^nvdive evailability of postsecotidary education to a larger and 
larger group (£ our citizens. / s 

• These chang^sJnithis patterrv of highbr education have respond- ' 
ed not m\y to tn^ personal needs of our citizens "^and the social 
needs ofdur bodj politic but obviously to things having to do with 
the knowledge explosionj'nhself and the inability .of traditional 
modes of education to deUVf^^senough information and skill during 
traditional periods and theNplWiges .in the technical vocations 
themselves. ^ - /T 

Now, the testimony you have before yoVi is partly complicated \)y 
the fact that it describes numerous student groups which are over- 
lapping and which are nondiscrele in their references. We are, 
talking about the independent studentr-?rt«Jut ihd adult student, 
about the nontraditional and part-tim^tudents. But what it boils 
down to, of course, is the working student— is the student who 
must integrate educational experiences with ifther life responsibil- 
ities. And this group of working part-tinm students, however we 
describe them; comprise over 40 percent of the total students in- 
volved in postsecondary education in the United States. 

At my institution, the University of Alabama, they constitute 
some r>r> percent of our student population. 

» Now, the issue of most significance in the testimony concerns the 
rate of assessments and discretionary income, that is the ^lount 
the student is expected to contribute toward his or her ed^ation 
from the availaWe family resource. That rate is about lO.f) percent 
for the fuU-timeSjependent ^jjflident. For the'^independent student 
that ranges from 50 or 40 to 75 percent. 

* To give you sbme graphic illustrations of the inequities and the 
problems which this creates for people, t have brought a Cou|)lo'of 
ar\]?»cdotal example^ from our$own stud(.\L aid office. There 1" at 
our universitjj a widow and her son both ohvi^hom are student? in 
our univt^rwify. Based on the famHy income, the family is expecied 
to contribute $400 toward the soil's educational experience! But the 
family is expected to contribute $2,(500 toward his mother's educa- 
tion out oflhc same discretionary family income. That is $2,(500 of 
Trt(')hil of $4,200 available discretionary 'moneys. Now, that is the 
kind of inequity which it seems to me is sorely in need of redress. 
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A different example, there is a divorced woman, an employee of 
our university. She makes $8,600 a year as a secretary. Under the 
^ present authorization she qualifies only for loans. Unfortunately 
ner recent divorce has left her heavily in debt and, therefore, she 
qimlifles for no aid iftBlL , 

Now, obviously steps have been taken in the past to correct these 
inequities and the leadership of this committ^ and the members of ^ 
it\has been very important, but we want to simply indicate what 
recommendations we believe are critical to the*continUed develop- 
ment of equity in the treatment of this class of students. 

First, there is a need for a clear expression that it is a public 
. policy that education of working students is critical to the public 
mterest. 

Next, there is need to assess discretionary income at the same 
rat# for independent students with dependents as for dependent 
students. There is a need to study the treatment of single inde- 
pendent students. ^ 

And next we need to revise in the direction of equity the compu- 
tation of the costs of education for independent students, 
^ We need to revise the requirement that grant awards be reduced 

by one-half folr halftime students, since that doubly penalizes the 
student population. 

Fin^ally, there is #a need to examine the reduction of the $200 
minimum which is applied to grants. 

Now, generally we are dealing here with students who are tax- 
payiW citizens. They are productive memoers of the community. 
And what is being asked is that they be given adequate access to 
Available dollars to enable them to enhance their contributions and 
to continue to participate even more fully in the life of the commu- . 
nity which they already serve. 

, It is not the purpose of these recommendations to reduce the 
grants to other students. And we would hope to leave it to Jthe 
wisdom of the Congress to face inequitable treatment as funds will 
* become available. * ^ 

I wish to say in conclusion that I don't often have an opportunity 
tq thank in public Congressman Buchanan, whose bjoad interests 
in urban affairs and urban education and particularly his support 
^li' of j^he University of Alabama in Birmingham, is terribly important 
▼ to our activities and is deeply appreciated. And I wish to thank in 

absentia Congressman Ford for his interest in the Urban Grant ^ 
University bilj. ^\ 
Given that now 75 j^rcent of the citizens of the United States ^ 
live in recognized metropolitan areas, it seems to me that the full 
partnership of education, higher education, with the urban culture 
is an urgent national priority. i ^ 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Weiss. Thank you. We will make sure the Cljair knows of 
\% your expression. 



-^efore we go to questions, Dr, Ayers, your statement vwill be 
ir\serted in *ne record. , ^ > 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Ayers follows:] ^ 
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Prbparkd Statement of Dr. Gkorgk Avifats, Prksidknt, Massasoit Community 

COLLBGE, ON BeHALF OF THE COAUTION FOR AlTERNAW^ IN PO8T8ECONDARY 

Education ^ 

f 

Mr. Chairman . I am George Ayers. President of Massasoit 
Community College. Brockton. Massachusetts and a Trustee and Secretary 
of the Council for the Advancement of Experiential learning. I am 
speaking this morning on behalf of the Coalition for Alternatives 
in Postsecondary Education and its constituent .organizations. 

A few weeks ago. rny colleague Robert Sexton addryssed this 
panel on the subject of extending access to financial aid to less than 
half time students, to make eligibility for assistance to commence. ^ 
continue and complete one's postsecondary education a right based on 
^ ^need and not on status. Today, I want to continue that line of thought 
in the t)roader context of the effect of the current student financial 
aid programs on non-traditional students, many of whom Sre engaged in 
academic enterprises which take other than traditional forms. 
^ The Higher ^ddcation Act, and the regulations which flow 

from it. reflect a degree of indecision with regard to the student who 
does not fit the traditionalyiodel or who is pursuing an education ^ 
in other than traditional forih. For example. Section 131 of the Act 
contains an unequivocal statement o^f the public policy of the United 
State/ when it states that ^'American society should have as* a goal 
the availablity of appropriate opportunities for lifelong learning for 
all its citizens without regard to restriction| of previous education . 
or economic circumstances." 

Notwithstanding such a tlear statement oT national policy, 
there remain provisions of the Act which erect substantial barriers 
to the aid programs incorporated within it. This is particularly 
true with regard to limitations on the types of students, periods of 
learning activities and institutional contexts. It is these limitations 
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which most direttly affect the students in whose interest I am speaking 

today. 

Of the six major student financial aid programs authorized ' 

under Title IV'of the Higher Education Act of 1965, one, College ^ 

Work-Study, will be the subject of a subsequent hearing before this 

committee, and I will defer o^ur comments to that panel . For all of 

these programs, the General Provisions of the Higher Education Act 

Impose a common eligibility standard: the student must be one "who 

attends an institution of higher education at least on a half-t,l£ie ba$is. 

As you know, the Coalition has previously testified in support of 

f 

eliminating this half-time requirement, and I will not repeat that 
argument. In additiorv, access to three of the programs ~- Basic and 
Supplemental Gt-ants and state incentive grants are limited to 
undergraduate students. 

. We believe that the undergraduate limitation unfairly and 
unreekonarbly discriminates against many^ older students. Changing job 
and economic conditions, technological obsolescence and the massive 
return of ret;urn of women to the market place make the need for 
education beyond the baccalaureate of rapidly growing importance. 
If the purpose of the student financial assistance programs is to enable 
the learner to be productive in the labor market, then older students 
returning to obtain needed education and training should have the same 
opportunity. If that training logically should be beyond the bachelors' 
degree level, then the student should have access to the same support a 
student without a B.A. would have — providing of course that the student 
has not already exhausted his or her entitlement under^any such* program. 
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We do not advocate an unlimited free ride: rather* we are seeking t9 / 
encourage maximum access to postsecondary training for those who^n^tpd 
and deserve tfiis nation's help* ^ ^ ^ // ///^ 

He are aUo concerned that the present studetlt aid pr^grWs. 
unnecessarily discriminate against the alternative delivery systerfjs 
which are necessary t6 serve the special rteeds of the adult, np^t-tradltional 
student — the new learner who Is rapidly Ucoming thfe new majority. 

While It is true that the tilgher Education Act .h'^eneraUy 
sil'V^t with regard to specific programmatic eligibility, .this silence 
has opened the door for the promulgation of restrictlvV regulations which 
limit the options available to students who tust rely /on -student aid 
for the continuation of their education. The effect/of this regulatory 
exercise Is to llmH the options available ^to potential flearrters to 
a relatWely narrow r^ange of traditional programT. SlucJeats who want 
or need programs which are more concentrated ai'to ((urttlon^or otherwise , 
alternative In delivery may find tHat/^uch a/ctioice Is precluded by - 
the lack of access to student rid prb5>rams<, Slmjlarly. many l'^ar;ners 
have found that their needj are be$^ meUby specific ^ucatlonal experiences 
which, at a particular point In t1me//re not tied formal credits or/ 
certifications. Yet the present reg/ljtory schema, without clear authorUy^ 
In law, has precluded this choke/jf . financial Aid Is a crjttcal factor. ^ 
We have Implicitly, told the less Affluent amon^ us t^t their edticatlonal 

7 ' 'I J 

choices are to be circumscribed/ that those v^lth perhaps the greatest 
need for altqrnatlVes are 'to bfe dep^jved of that. access, / y 

As an entftlement /rogram"! BEOG/ln particular shoaTd not be ^ 

/ ■ ■ • • ■ ' \ 

restr1cted*\o certain typev of educational activities ^and format's, 

I / ■ ' . .'V- ' u ^ \ 

/ ■• •■ ■•■ ■ • ■• • 
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It must be the prerogative of the student armed^ course with adequate 
consumer Information to decide* from amo^ig the widest range of academic 
offerings where the best educational services 1$ to 5e found in the context 
of hi$ or her own specific needs. We therefore urgethat Section 491(c)(2X^ 
of the General Provisions be amended^ to make explicit a student's right 
to be considered In ajttijfndanc^ at an eligible Institution and therefore 
eligible for aid even If he or Is^ot In a program conductec^ 
In traditional form qr pursuing a specific degree of certificate at 
a given point In t1^, « 

Of great concern to u^^ls the discrimination visited upon ' 
the adult learner through the cornerstone s^tudent aW program BtOG. 
Basic .Grant provisions which discriminate against the adult, non-traditional 
student must be viewed 'as serious Impediments te "ihe goal of equal 
access In postsecondary education, ^ 

The fundamental philosophy of the BEfiQ formulation 1,s that the 
so-called Independent stud^ftt^ should be required to contribute a far 
greater proportion of his or her current resource and assets towards 
the costs of education thn should the, families of what_we term "dependent" 
students. While there Is perhaps some justification for expecting a 
higher contribution for the single Independent student without dependents, 
since his or her Income and assets could In Its entirety be considered 
^discretionary, the application o# this doctrine to Independent students 
with dependents of theih own Is sul)s;tant1ally discriminatory, 

WJj^le the Middle I neon)* Student Assistance* Act has to some 
extent re,1teved the Ipequltles Inherent In the treatment of the assets^ of 
Ihd^pender^ student/ with dependents of their own. It has left untouched 
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the. enormous disparity in treatment of income. Thus, an independent 
Student with cfttldren to support is expected to contribute from^ 
his or her^so-called discretionary Income at' a rate four times that 
of the family^of a dependent student. The parent who seeks to furthen 
his or her education to better support .a family and provide for his or 
her children's own education is penalized in cpmparison to the parent ^ 
whose child is the learner. 

' The provision reflects a bias that^e adult student's desire 
* ol-f(eedjfor postsecondary educationMs ^bmehow less seriQus, more seTf- 
serving and without the same societal value as that of a traditional 
college-age student. Blithely ignoring the fact that an acftl; pften has to 
make far greater sacriHcc?^ to attend school, the present statute 
excfudes adult learners from the same,benef its to which a comparably 
situated dependent student would be eligible. The adult^who may have • 
been^ deprived of an adequate early education. eca?fcmic^lly disadvantaged 
and perhaps the target of discrflhination . and who now seeks to remedy 
that situation - and give his or her own family greater opportunity - • 
finrfsthat the law quite explicitly favorl the' 18 year old traditional 

student. * ' " ' 

We urge that Section nil(a){3)(clf be amended to provide th^t S 
independent students will benefit from the sam^ assessment rate on ♦ 
discretionary-'income as is currently levied ^gaifist "parental" discretionary 
income. Furthermore, we urge that the Commissioner of Education be , 
instructed to- identify and elim"tnate all regulatory ^^nd. administrative 
. policies affective Title IV programs which discriminate against adult • 
learners in the analysis of their financial need. * 
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Two other provisions within the BE06 ^atute combine to exclude 
from its benefUs a substantial number of.- present and potential part-time 
students* T^e statute provides that a student attending on a less 
than full *1me' basis shall have his or her BEOG award "reduced In * 
proportion to the degree the student Is not so attending on a full time 
basis".- But Insti^ of 4 proration of the award on the basis of the 
proportion less than full time*, as clearly was^the Intent of the Congress, 
the Office of Education" has elected to, establish a categorical system, 
based on rigid standards for full, three quarters or half time enrollment. 
Since a stu^ler^t Enrolling in a number of courses above the limit 
for one level but below*the next has his or her award calculated 
on the basis of the lower category, _this system work^s to the distinct 
disadvantage of the part-time student. The financial support provided 
part-time students has thus been Curtailed in thb service 6f administrative 
c(|nvenience. " 

By adding the worll "direct" before "proportion" in Section 
^ 411(a)(2)(A)(i1), t^\e requirement of an exact proration would be clarified 
and the arbitrary organization of part-time enrollment terminated. ^ 

Part-time students are further discriminated against in terms 
of access to financial assistance by' the^Jrovisions 'in boVi grant programs 
limiting the minimum award for any academic year Id $200. iThe effect 
of this provision is to deny the part-time studentN^or whom arf^unt 
less than $200 might well make the difference of belr.9 able to 
continue his. or her .studies, access to the grant . to whicli he or she is 
entitled. Congress attempted to deal with the inherent inequity of this* 
situatiprf for Ba^ic Grants by providing that "pursuant to criteria established 
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by the Commissioner by regulation the Institution. . .may award a basic 
grant of le%s than $200 upon determination... . that due to ex"ceptiona> 
circumstances this reduced grant should be made in order t'o enable the ^ 
Student to benefit from postsecondary education ." But >that pt-avision 
is Inadequate and unfair, since it puts the burden upon^the student to 
prove "exceptional circumstance^" in order to receive his or her | 
entitlement, something the student receiving a grant of $200 or more is 
not reqgired to undergo. The only possible justification for this provision 
is that ft reduces the Idministrative workload, but as Dr, Sexton 
sa1\J in 'his earlier testimony, the cost of need assessment is the same 
whether or not a grant is awarded. We urge that these provisions 



be stricken in their entirety.* ^ , ■ • 

While it is obvieus that the adult, part-time student must * 

take more time to* achieve dn educational objective than would be the 

case for a full time student in the sam^ program, the period during wh'ich 

a^student may receive both BEOG and SEOG support is premised on a full ^ 

time schedule*. With limited and specialized exceptions, a student. 
I 

has only four years of eligibility for both of these programs. The 
discriminatory aspects of this provision are considerable: while ^ 
a student enrolled in a two yearv associate degree program may tikke- four t 
y^ars to complete his or her studies and receive grant support tf^roughout. 
another stucfent ia a bachelor's program loses his or her eligibil 
after four years of support. While' the intent may have b^n toyproviae 
a limited erftitlementT/ttlt effect is to discriminate against the part-time 
student, even though the net outlay over a lo^g^^eriod of time may 
not be ji^gnificantly different, * 

k i 
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We urge that the time limitation far the utilization of BEO§ 

» and SEOG support eliminated in favor of a reasonable satisfactory 

progress requjrement. * Coupled with the existing caps on total grant 

awards, such a change wquld eliminate- a considerable inequity without 
» - * 

adding to the cost of the programs. 

We should note that relying on "^atisfacitory* progress" raises 
anothei* set of problems relating to the regulatory interpretation of 
that phrase, * ^ v 

Section 497(e)(1) of the Act provides that student assistance 

shoi4^ only be provided to astuJfent who "is maintaining satisfactory 

• * ' .. * 

progress in the course of study he is pursuing, according to the standards 

and practices of the institution at which the student is in attendance^" 

This^ language dtJes not require that the student meet any particular 

federally-mandated standard of "satisfactory progress", *and% indeed 

the prefatory remarks to the Interim Final Regulation of August 24, 1978, 

' make it clear Wiat "the Commissioner believes that the contents of 

the instdjtution's standards of satisfactory progress is strictly ^ 

an Institution^il ^matter," The institution must have standards, t^y 

must be uniform as between different student financial assistance programs, 

but t!]ey can be different for students in receipt of, and those not in . 

receipt of,' such assistance. , Some have interpreted this prefatory 

material as forging institutions to reserve student financial aid to 

students woyking on de^grees and doing 50 at a fairly substantial pace. 

But list^eo to the language: * • - ♦ 
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"In setting standnrds of satUf^^ctory progress, an Instltuion 
1s attempting to evaluate a atudent^s efforts to achieve , 
an educational goal , within a glveri period of time . To # 
make this evaluation> the institution needs to establish 
a normal time fr^ime for completing the course of study, 
and it must have some means, such as grades or work 
completed which can be measured against a norm". 

We do not read these rather carefully qualified words as 
prohibiting. In and of themselves, the award of student financial 
assistance to students not pursuing degrees, or not doing so for a - 
major part of their time. We are encouraged by the August 24th 
regulation In believing that the removal of other limits vjfould not 
still leave an insurmountable obstacle in place with the satisfactory 
progress language. 

We would be remiss, however, if we did not point out ominous 

language in the very next column of these same prefatory remark s. The 
\ 

paragraph in queststion reads: 

"For a number of years, financial aid off jeers hive . 
' expressed concern about an inability to deny aid to 

'perpetual studetits' wJ^o may continue in enrollment 
from year to year while making little or no progress 
toward the achievment of , any educational goal ." . (Emphasis added). 

We are concerned lest the use of the phrase "educational goal" 
in this context could vitiate the meaning we hope it has in the passages 
quoted above. 

We must also object to the use, in the issuance of the regulation, 
of the phrasfe "perpetual stu(j€tnt", A clearly perjoratlve term, it fits 
1^ 



St uncomfortably wilh a reading of 'Section 131 of the Higher Education Act. 
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We mean only to point out in this lontcxt, that not all the barriers to 

9. 

the non-traditional studeirt are found In the law or the regulations, 
but that both should be constantly reviewed to we^d but excessively 
rigid views of the proper goal of the educational process. 

Two final points. ^With the substantial iticrease in part-time • 
enrollments^ allocation formulas cannot be tied exclusively to full time 
enroll ment*figu res! While SSIG now reflects these changed circumstances 
NDSL, SEOG and CWSP allocations are still bas€d upon the ration of full- 
time enrolled students in a state to the national total. Such a provision 
discriminates against those states and the institutions within them 
y^hich hav.e been successful in serving part-time students, effectively 
reducing their per capita share of th^ allocation. 

We therefore recommend changing the NDSL, SEOG and CWSP 
allocation formulas to account for part-time enrollment. _ * * 

Finajly» the 1976 Higher Education Amendments added a new set 
of provisions to the pre^)^^^sly-enacted Student Consumer Informatfon Act, 
requiring covered institutions to provide present and prosprective 
students witjj specific information regarding^inancial assistance opportunities 
and Institutional programs. While this is a step forward in providing learners 
with betterHoformat ion and therefore'opportunititfs both for informed choice 
and for access to resources, in practice the Institutional responses have 
not in general been even-handed in their applicability to all learner groups. 
In far too many cases the information (provided is directed entirely to < 
the traditional student, with scant attention pai>l to prospective part-time 
or norf-tradittonaT students. 
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He urge that Sees. 493A and 493B be amended to deal specifically 
witb the special needs of part-time students, 

The proposal for an amendment to Sec. 493B assumes that these 
amendments will all become law a^ a part of the Higher Eaucation^ct 
reauthor1zat1on*process in the 96th Congress, The language proposed " 
would put « first priority on the provision. ofMnformatlon services 
to part-time and non-^traditional students for the life (.which may confidently 
be expected tor be four years) of ttre-Uaflamendments. It is <$uggested 
that If this proposal is made by the Admlnmration and accepted by the 
Congress, it should be accompanied by an explicit undertaking that It will 
not be renewed in^the next HEA cycle. If an fionest effort is made to 
carry out ttjis amendment after 1980, information services for traditional 
anS non-traditional services should reach parity by the subsequent 
authorization. 

While the adequate consumer information is vital to the effort 
to promote equal educational opportunity for part-^ime and non-tradi tiona] 
students, it is not a substitute for knowledgeable and responsive . 
professional' financial aid cou'nsel ing. ^ Yet most finane4,al aid counselors 
have beeh trained to deal with the needs and problems of traditional 
studeftts,. and despite their personal concern may be ill -equipped ^to respon^ 
to the needs of part-time and adult ]^arners. ^ 

We therefore recommend that Sec. 493C be amended to provide 
for specialized training of financial'aid administrators in the provision 
Of assistance to part-time, adult and other non-tradftional learners. 
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; Thmghout this analysis we have recotimended changes in the 
existing student financial aid programs t6 provide for more equitable 
ti»eatment of part-time and non-traditional students. However, the fact 
remains that these opo^ams were designed to meet the needs of traditional 
postsecondarfttu^ents *i^oTTfcd full' time in traditional, programs 
at traditional institutions. The changes we have advocated attacK the 
most obviously discriminatory aspects of the curregt legislation. But 
the overriding concern must be to establish a support system to enable 
people to engage in learning activities in a variety of settings, modes 
and outcomes, 'throughout their lifetimes. Or more succinctly; how 
is this nation going to fulfill its stated commitment to lifelong 
learning? 

^ While many proposals have been put forth to achieve what has 
come to be called "the learning society," we are not at present prepared 
to recommend one particular approach. What we do support Is the development 
of a system of student financial aid which provides equality of opportunity ' 
throughout a lifetime, allowing the individual to select whatever education 
meets hVs or her needs. Interests and priorities at a particular point 
in time,' without bein?) bound by unrelated form, format or temporal 
Gonsideritons. Every moment that is lost in arriving at such a system 
serves to deprive more and more people of their proper educational opportunity. 
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STATfeMENT OF GEORGE AYERS. TRUSTEE, COUNCIL m 
SESSMENT FOR EXl>ERIENTIAL LEARNING, MASSASOirCi 



AS- 
COM- 

Mul^ITY MASS. ACCOMPANIED BY Mi- 

di AEL^. GOLDSTEIN, COUNSEL. COALITION FOR ALTERNA- , 
TIVES IN POSTSECONDART EDUCATION ' I 

i Mr. Ayers. Thank you. - ^ 

As I mentioned, I am George Ayers, president of Massasoit Com- 
munity College in Massachuset^ and a trustee and secretary of the 
Council for Advancement of Experiential Learning. I wish to speak 
with you this morning on behalf of the Coalition for Alternatives . 
in PoStseoondary Education as well as its constituent organization. 

A few Weeks ago, my colleague, Robert Sexton, addressed this ^ 
panel on the "subject of extending, access to financial aid tp less , 
than half-time students, to' make eligibility for assistance to com- 
mence, continue and complete one s postsecondary education a' 
right based on need and not on status. i j ^ 

Today, I want to continue that line of thought in^ the broader 
context of the effect of the current student financial aid programs ^ 
on nontraditional students, many of whom are engaged in aca- 
demic enterprises which take other than traditional, forms. 

Notwithstanding such a clear statement of national policy, there 
remain provisions of the act which erect substantial barriers to the 
aid programs incorporated within it. This is' particularly true with 
regard to limitations on the types of students^ periods of learning 
activities and institutional ^ntexts. It is thfse limitations Which 
'most directly affect the students in. whose interest I am speaking 
today. 

Of the six major student financial aid programs authorized upder 
title IV of the Higher Edu<lation Act of .1965, one, college work^ 
study, will be the subject a subsequent hearing before this com- 
mittee, and I, will defe^/our com;neni;g to that Jtenel. For all of 
these programs, tHe Gehe^al Provisions of the Higher Education . 
Act impose a common eligibility stamdard: The student must be one 
who attends an institution of higher education at least on a half- 
time basis. ^ * ^ 

As you l^ow, the coalition has previously testified nn support of , 
eliminating this half-time requirement, and I will not repeat that 
argument. In addition, access to tfiree of the programs— basic and 
supplemental grants and State incentive grants— are limited to 
undergraduate students. 

We believe that the undergraduate limitation unfairly and un- 
reasonably discriminates against many older students. Changing 
job and economic conditions, technological obsolescence and the 
massive return of womep to the marketplace make the need for 
educ^Pl^n beyond the baccalaureate of rapidly growing importance. 

If Jtne purpose of the student financial assistance programs is to 
enable the learner to be productive in the labor market, then older 
students returning to obtain needed education and training should 
have the same opportunity. If that training l^g^ically should be 
beyond the bachelors' degree level, then the student should have 
ficcess to the same support a student wcithoujt^ B.A. degree,- would ^ 
have — providing, of course, that the student has not already ex- 
hausted his or her entitlement under any such program. We do not 
advocate an unlimited free ride; rather, we ftre seeking to encour- 
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age maximum accesb to poatsecondary training for those who need 
•and deserve this Nation's .help. / 

We are also concerned that the present student aid programs 
unnecessarily discriminate against the alternative {lelivery systems 
which are necessary to serve the special needs of the adult, nontra- 
ditional student— the new learner who is rapidly becoming the new 
. majority. V ^ / 

While it is true that the Higher Educaopn Act is generally silent ^ 
with regard to .specific programmatic eligibility, this silence has 
opened the door for the pr.omulgatic»i of restrictive regulations 
^ which limit the optionp available to students who must rely on 
student aid for the continuation of their education. Tne effect of 
this regulatory exercise is to limit the options available to potential 
learners to a relatively narrow rangie of traditional programs. 

Students who want or need programs whicfh are mofe concentrat; 
ed as to duration or otherwise alternative in delivery may find that 
such a c^ioice is precluded, by the lack of access to student aid 
* programs. ^ ^ 

Similarly, many learners have fouj^d that their heeds are best 
met by specific educational experiences whicR, at a particular point 
in time, are not tied to formal credits or certifications.^ Yet the 
present, regufatory ^scheme, without clear authority in law, has . 
^j)reclitded this choice if finaneiabaid is a critical factor. Wfe have 
^''Jmplicitly told the less affluent among us thai ^eir educational 
choices are to be circumscribed, that those ^with perhaps the great- . 
est need for alternatives "are to be deprived of that access. J 

As an entitlement program, BEOG in particular, should not he 
restricted to certahi types of educational activities ancj formats. It * 
must be the prerogative of the student— armed, of course, with 
adequate consuni^ information — tcr decide from among the widest 
range of iacadennc offerings whdre the best educational services are 
to be found in the context of his or her own specific needs. We 
therefore urge that section 491(c)(2) of the general provisions be ^ 
amended to make explicit a student's right to be considered in 
- attendance at an eligible institution— and, therefore, eligible for 
aid— even if he or she is not in a program conducted in traditional 
form or pursuing a specific degree or certificate at a given point in 
time. . » ♦ 

Of great concern to us is the discrimination <^isited upon the 
adult learner through the cornerstone student aid program— 
BEOG. Basic grant provisions which discriminate against the adult, 
nohtraditional student must be viewed as serious impediments to 
the goal of jequal access in postsecondary education. , , 

The fundamental philosophy of the BEOG formulation is that 
tl^e so-called independent jstudent should be required to contrib^ute 
a far greater prpportion of his or her current resource and asset 
toward the costs of education than should be families of what we 
term deperidei><r8tudents. While there is perhaps some justification 
for expecting higher contribution f9r the single independent stu- 
dent without dependents, since his or here inc6pie and assets could 
in its entirety be considered discretionarjs the application of this 
doctrine to independent students with dependents of their own is 
substantially discriminatory. ' • • * ' 
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.Wbilfe'the Middle. Income Student As^stance Act ^ha^q^-spth? ' 
extetot relieved the ifhequities inherent in the treatm^iiir'Qf the ■ 
assets of independeitl students with dependents of their ovm, it-has 
left untouched the enormous "disparity in Ijreatrnertt of yncome. 
ThiiS, an independent ^tudent with children to support is eVpecked 
to* contribute from his oivher so-called disfcretiqliary. income at a 
rate four times 'that of the family of a dependent student.- The 
parent who i^eeks to furthef his 6r.her education t9 better support 
a family' and provide for his or her child^fen's own education is 
penalized in Cdmparisop to tlie*pai*ent whose child is the learne.f. 

The provision reflects a bias ^|»at the aduU ^'student's; desire or 
need for "postsecomiary educatidn is somehow fess serious, more - 
self-serv.ing ancl without the same ^oci^Qtal value fis that ot a tradi- 
tional college age student. Blithely 'ignoring the tact that an adult 
often has to iiaake far greater sacrifices. to attend schooJ, the pres- 
ent statute excludes adult learners from the e^nie benefits to which 
a compdxably situated dependent student would-be eligibfe. ' 

,The adult, who might have been deprived' of an adequate early 
education, economically disadvantaged and perhaps the target'bf 
discrimination, apd who now seeks to remedy that situatioh-^and 
give his or her owfi familjl%reater opp^j^uhity— finds tHat the.law 
quite explicitly favors the 18-year-oId tr£[<iii^^ 

We urge that section 4'11(SK3XC) t).e aimended to provide that;, 
independent students Will benefif from the same assessment rate 
oh discretionary income 'as is currently levied ^gainst parental, 
discretionary income. - ' ^ ^ * , h ' 

Furthermore,^ Wfe urge that the Commissioner of Education bfe 
instructed to identify ^nd eliminate all regulatory and administra- 
tive policies ' effective in • title IV progranjs wjj^ich discriminate 
•against adult learners in the^analvsis of their financial need. The 
requirement, of ^an ex^ct proportion Would be claJTified and the- 
af^bitrary organization of part-time enpoUment be terminated.. 

We also urge that the provision in^-both grant' programs dealing 
with and limiting^ the amount of minimum award for any academic 
year to $200 be eliminated. And we urge that be stricken in jts 
' entirety in terms of the program. 

Section 487(e)(1) of 4he act provides that student assistance 
should only be provided to a student who ''is 'maintaining satfsfac- 
tory progress in the course of study he is 'pursuing^ according to the- 
standards and practices of the institution at which the student is in 
attendance.'* 

This language does not require that the student m^efrtiny ^paft-tic- 
ular federally '.mandt^ted standard of ''siitisfactory progress', and, 
indeed the prefatory remarks to the Interim Final Ref^uliation of 
August 24, 1978, make it clear that ''the Commissioner ''believes, 
that the contents of thfe institution's standards of satisfactory prog- 
ress is strictly .an institutional matter.'' 

The institution must have standards,^ they mu»t be uniform as 
between different student financial assistance Kn-ograms, but they 
can be different for students in receipt Of, and thosenotin refceipt 
0^, such assistance^ Some have interpreted this prefatory material 
as forcing institutions to reser^jl^ student financial aid^ to sti|dents 
working on degrees and doing so at a fairly substantial pace. 
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Two jinal points: With thb substai^tial increase in part-time en- 
rollments, jallocation formulas cannot be tied exclnsively to fjull- . 
• time enrollment figures. While SSIG now reflects these Changed 
circurtwtances, NDSL, SEOG, and CWSP allocations are stilli)ased ' 
•'upon- the ratio of full-time enrolled students in a State to ,the ^ 
^national total Such, provision discriminates against those States 
'•^and the institutipns within them which h^ve^been successful in ^ 

.serving part-time students, effectively reducing their pet capital %> 
y share of Jthe alloipation. f * . 

^ ^ - I We therefore reconimend changing the NDSL, SEOG and CWSP 
' f Allocation formulas to account for part;Jtime enrollment. 

Finajty, the 1976 Higher Education"^ Amendments added a new ♦ 
^ set ofprovisions to the previously enacted StOident Consumer Infor- 
' ♦ mation Act, requiring covered institution^ to proVide present and 
^ / prosjl)ective students with specific, information ^regarding financial 
* assistance opportunities and ijistitutional programs.* While this is a ^ 
step forward in providing-rearner& with better information and / 
therefore opportunities both for informed choice and for access ta 
resources, in^ practice the institutional responses have pot in gener- 
al been ^ven handed in^ their applicability to all learner groups. In 
far 'too many cases, the information provided is directed entirely to 
the traditional |tvdent, with scant attentipn paid to prospective 
pfiurt-time or nontraditional students. 

' We urge th^t sections 493A and493B l^p amended to deal specifi- 
calljf^ith the spedal, needs ptjpart-time students. ^ 

The prODQsal tor an amendment to section 493B ass^m^s that^ 
* these a^^iwidments will all become law as a paft of the Higher 
Education /Act reauthorization process in the 96th Cbngress. The* 
language- proposed would be a first priority *t)n the provision of 
information/ services to part-time and nontraditional students for 
the life — which may confidently be expected to be 4 years— of Uite 
1980 amendments, t - ^ - ' • 

It is suggested that if this proposal is made by the administration 
and accepted by the Congress, it should .be accompaniea By an 
explicit understanding that it will not be renewed in the next HEA 
cycle. If an honest effort is made to carry out this aipen^ment after 
1980, information services* for traditional ant! nontraoitionaLserv- 
- ^ ices should reach pprity by the subsequent, authorization. 

While the adequate^consumer ir\formation is vital to the effort to 
promote? equ^Oducational opportunity for part-time an^ nontradi- 
tional students, ^ is not a substitute for knowledgable and respon- 
sive professional financial aid counseling. Yet most fvnancial aid 
counselors have been trained to deal with t,he needs and problems 
of traditional students, and despite their personal coffcern may be 
, ill-equipped to responq to the needs of part-time' cyid adult learners. 

We therefore recommend that section 493C be anfliended to pro- 
vide for specialized training of financial aia administratofs in the 
revision of assistylnce to part-tinife, adult, and other nontraditional 
earners. . ' *^ * 

We have recommended a number of changes in existing financial 
aid programs— more than are included in the record that you have 
before you. However, the fact remains that these programs were 
designed to meet the needs of traditional postsecondary students' 
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enrdled iji full-time and traditional programs dt traditional insti- 
tutions. 

The jphanges we have advocated attack the most obviously dis- 
criminatory 0spect8 of current legislation? but the overriding con- 
cern would be to establish a support- system to enable people to 
engage in learning activities in a variety of settings, modes, and 
outcomes throughout their lifetimes. Or^ore succinctly, how is the 
Nation going to fulfill it^ stated comiplitment to lifelong learning? 

While many propos?ils have been pu\f forth to achieve what has 
come to be called the learning society, we are not at present 
prepared to recommend one particular approach. What wtS do sup- 
pdrt is th«s development Of a system of student financial aid wHich 
provides equality of opportunity, throughout a lifetime. AUoWing^n 
individual to select whatever education meets his or her ne^s, 
interests, xand ^fiprities at a -f articular .p6int in time without .being 
bound by unrelated form^ format, ^r Jteipporal Considerations. 
• E^very moment lost in arriving fit such a system serves tb dejjrive 
more and more people of their proper , educational opportunity. 

Mr. Weiss. Thank you very much. ^ ^ . 

And nowiwe will see if there are** questions. 

Mr. Buchanan. I would ask both of you'tg respond, if you* will.. 

Dr. ""Hearn, you mentioned the Students and potential students 
included among the indeper^ent students as including working 
men and women who did not earlier ^ ho college but now would 
desire to do so, divorced and widowed mothers whose family re- 
sponsibilities now let them go to postsecondary institutions, people * 
in midyears, people who are seeking new careers, et cetera. 

Do you have an idea, ip the whole category of independent 
students and among these Subcategories you mentioned, of the 
proportion as to sex and etl\nic group? Is it the case that the 
students you would represent would be proportionally weighted 
more heavily toward ethnic miliorities and toward women tHar^the 
traditional student a few years ^go? 
\Mr. Hearn. You want either of us to respond? 

Mr. Buchanan. Yes. 

Mr.' Ayers. Experience in working in the field' of experiential 
learning in the past 8 to 10 years and observing documents in 
terms of reaching out to students and serving them, I wdflld sug- 
gest you would find an equal distribution between men and women. 
But maybe in some cases the percentages might be slightly higher 
Vor women returning. 

In terms of ethnic minorities, I ^ink you "^ould find that the 
numbers have not been as ^eat, mainly because ethnic minorities 
have not been as responsiv#to getting involved in these programs 
because of the lack of financial means. And many ethnic minorities 
nave to be concerned with work along with going to school because 
they have to wor^ry about survival. And as a result, not being hble 
to make sufficient funds to pay for education, they have npt taken 
advantage of many nontraditional programs. 

Mr. Hej^rn. I would assume the information you request would 
be^asCertaipable. You could look at what the traditional studAnt 
population has been and factor that as a percentage of the social 
group and make some reasonable projections about what are the 
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/\ / principal ingredients in the population mix not currently being 
i / 'Served bv financial aid programs. ' * ^ 

' And ir you would like to see a more ppecific answer to that 

V questional think it could A)e provided. . - 

^ Mr. Buchanan. I should have started with the fact that Chair- 
man Ford, myself, and others on the subcommittee do have somie 
substantial interest in and* sympathy toward the group you repre- 
sent. I think we reflected that in several previous aqtions, and I 
think it will be reQecte^ in what we do with this present legisla- 
tion. ^ . * 

But I am inclined to believe the most significant change that has 
taken place in the work force in recent history, has been the 
dramatic entry of women and the change of the role of women in 
this society. The fact of the vvomen's movement and civil rights 
movement are the major factors of this era. And if we try to adjust 
our eductional systeni to meet the needs of today, it just seems to 
me that this becomes a legitimate and rather crucially important 
civil rights and women's rights issue. Whether or not we are 
making it possible through the programs, as we revise them, for 
women in greater numbers to have educational opportunities that 
may have an impact on career opportunities, and for ethnic minor- 
ities who may, in earlier times, not have had the incentive and the 
opportunities. 

It seems to me you represent legitimate civil rights and women's 
rights issues and that is what I am trying to get at. 

The bell^ has rung. I h'ftve a couple of questions but 

Mr. Weiss. That is right. I think we should break to report a 
quorum call, and we will return in a few minutes if you will bear 
with us. 
[A short recess was taken.] 

Mr. Weiss. OK, we are back. We will resume wiihMr. Buchan- 
an's inquiry. , 

Mr. BucHANAN^hank you. ^ 
I have indicated tJie basic sympathy of the subcommittee in the 
direction that you recommend. However, we are, regrettably, con- 
stantly faced with difficult and sometimes draconian choices be- 
cause of funding limitations. If we could obtain the degree of sup- 
port from 0MB, the Budget Committees, the Appropriations Com- 
mittees, that we would like to see from the perspective of the 
authorizing committee, a lot of chbices would be simjpler. 

For example, in the case of part-time students, how far do you 
reconimend we go? Should we give more aid to half-time and 
greater, or Should w6 expand eligibility for the student aid pro- 
grams to less than half-time students? Do you have a recommenda- 
tion in that area? 

Mr. Hearn. Some of the gentle*hien from the associations may 
wish to comment on this. But generally speaking. Congressman, 
the concern is simply to introduce greater flexibility to the institu- 
tions so they may have greater discretion to devote aid resources to 
thoseifStudents who in their own judgment, with respect to their 
own programs, are most needy. 

Mr. Ayers. Yes, we had gone on record in a previous presenta- 
tion here, Dr. Sexton had mentioned to you that we should elimi- 
nate setting any kihd of mandate in terms of half time or quarter 
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tim^, per se, but rather have it on a prorated basis based on th^ 
need of the students. 

I think it would provide greater flexibility for the part-time 
.students if it was done that way, ^ 
• Mr. Buchanan. I wonder how you would suggest that Federal 
student aid ibe givea to graduate students, Dr, Ayers; thjpugh 
SSIG, at the discretion of the institution or what? Do you have a 
suggestion^ % , ' * 

Mr. Ayers. Not at this time I don't haVe any suggestions how 
you might profceed with that, 

Mr. Buchanan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I may have addition- 
al questiqnsTater, 

Mr. Weiss. Somewhat of a different focus but in the ^ame area of 
choices, I wonder if in the course of preparation of the testimony 
ypu had occasion to cost, out, even on a very broad overall basis, 
what the phasing-in costs have been? You mentioned the, phasing 
in of some of these broader discretionary approaches, 

Mr. Hearn. In the testimony there is cont&ined a study from 
Prof. Allan Wagner of Purdue which indicated if vou e(|flalize 
assessment rates on discretionary income for independent students 
with dependents with/ rates applied ta income of parents with 
dependent students, \t would result in the following admtional 
costs in th6 BEOG pfcJgram: , / / 

For p^rt-time students, $20^ to $238 million includii^g ^nts to 
students induced to enroll by increased aid; for full-tiitie ^dents, 
$315 to $530 million, including grants to students inducellAo enroll 

by increase^ 
Now< tlj^e'are worst' case outcomes. 
Mr. ^^Eifis. Wfiere i9 this? . *^ 

Mr. Hearn. Page 7 > 

Now, obviottsly statistics of this ^ort are highly unreliable. 

Mr. Weiss: When you are suggesting. Dr. Ayers, and Dr. /Hearn/ 
that it be left to the discretion of the institutions as to what Ifevel 
of participation Would be covered by the programs, are you saying 
that^^ught to be done on an institiition-by-institution basis? Shbuljd 
there <be some limits set on a national level in legislation? 

Mr. Hearn. It seems to me that the principal concern is to , 
provide a measura of intitutional flexibilitv. Now, that is not incon- 
sistent, it seems to me, with some federallv mandated parameters 
within which institutions might operate because I am not sure 
those are incompatible. 

Mr. Weiss, It seenis to me that one of the problems that yoU 
might run into is if you have five institutions in a State, for 
example, using different standards and pne part of the State allows 
greater flexibility thcfn the other. People in the area where there is 
lesser flexibility may question why are their peers in another 
institution are entitled to fairer financial treatment. 

Mr. Hearn. When you look at theTotal aid package, that same 
problem exists today. That is not a new problem that there is a 
difference and that people do complain about it. The only question 
is whether greater flexibility rather than lesser flexibility is to the 
good. It is our belief that it is. 

Mr. Wisiss. Mr. Ayer^. 

0 
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Mr, Ayers. I think it should be based on the premise of the needs 
\of the students. Again, if you try to be responsive^o the students, it 
may necessitate different is.titutions within a State oiuarea to have 
very different policies in terms of admissions and in the provision 
of nnancial aid. But as long as it was done based on standards and 
definable criteria, I think it would be adequate and of yalj^e. 

Mr. Weiss. Thank you. v 

I understand th^t counsel may have a question or two. . 

Mr. WoLANiN. Thank you. ^ 

Proceeding on the same assumption of the subcommittee's great 
sympathy for providing greater equity for non traditional students, 
let me» raise some practical questions about the suggested changes. 

First, with respect to reducing awards in direct proportion to the 
degree to which a student is enrolled, as a practical matter, how 
•would one handle tha| on the ^campus given that students are 
adding and droppihg courses with*, great frequency and regiftjarify. 
The direct proportion of full time to which they are enrolled could 
chwige frem 86 percent full time to 73 percent and then might go 
back up again. * , . 

How, as a practical matter, could one handle the direct propor- 
tionality of assistance to a degree of enrollment? 

Mr. Ayers. I wQuld defer to Mr. Goldstein. 

Mr. Goldstein. My name is Michael Goldstein. I am counsel to 
the Coalition /IJternatiVes in Posts^condary Education. We have 
looked at this issue. It does not seem to be a significantly greater 
burden to provide the aid in indirect proportion of enrollment than 
to provide it in increments when a student crosses a line of over 
three-<iuarter time or under three-quarter time for dropping or 
adding a course, and in either case having an extremefy substan- 
tial change in the level of aid to which they are entitled. * 

We would prefer imposing at worst a s)ight administrative 
burden and instead of forcing a student to accept a change in aid of 
perhaps 25 percent where the change in enrollment may be no 
more than ^5 or 10 percent. 

Mr. Buchanan, Just to show how closely this subcommittee 
thinks together, I had written out the same question. 

It is a consideration. ' 

Mr. WoLANiN. Another practical concern, if one eliminates the 
$200 minimum grant, how small should a grant be, $5, $10, $50? 
Shpuld there be no lower limit at all? \ 

Mr. Ayers. I would like to respond to that. I thinjc there shoi^d^ 
not be a limit, because I again go up; to the point of basing it on 
need. There are students who may only need $40 or $50 authorized 
to survive and -also provide the kind of mo\ivation needed to suc- 
ceed in higher education. 

I guess I would want to be in a position to be able to provide that^ 
if that was going to help the individual move ahead in terms or 
their educational goals. ' ^ 

On the other hand, there may be an individual who .may onl^ 
need $15 or $20, and even though it might be insignificant in our 
minds, thdt might be really significant for that individual. 

Mr. Goldstein. If I may, at the last hearing on the higher 
education programs relathig to the less tha^n half-time students, Dr.- 
Sexton, representing our organization, responding to a (fuestion 
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from the Chair, indicated that the m^or cost in. administering aid 
funds is in ascertaining the stucfent's need. That cost, is fixed 
whether or not the student is in fact going to be awarded a grant. 
Once that cost ha^Tn fact passed, the increniental cost of writing a 
check is relatively minor. I say relati^c^ely, minor because there is . 
certainly a cost V j l ^ 

But we feel, in terms of the potential benefit to the student, th*^^ 
arbitrary establishijient of a cutoff level has more deleterious effect* 
than allowing institutions to takethe additional cost of writing the 
• check. There may indeed be a need to adjust the adnfiinistrative 
cost in a minor way. Rut we do not f^el that would be significant. 

Mr. WoLANiN. Dr. Ayers, with respect to your recommendation 
^that students be allowed to be eligible for Federal student assist- 
ance even if they are not in a program conducted in the traditional 
form or not pursuing a specific degree of certificate at a given point 
/ in time, I suppose that is equivalent to a recommendation that non- 
' - ^ degree credit students be eligible for student grant assistance. 

It is related by your saj^ifig **In attendance at an eligible institu- 
tion.'' N,ow\)n the one. hand, you seem to be suggesting nondegree 
credit studertts at eligible institr^tions; on the other hand, there are 
a whole range of institutions which are not eligible institutions at 
which students are gaiping all kinds ^f educational experiences otw^ 
participating in educationsfl programs. • 

I guess again.it is ^ question of how far as'a matter' of degree do 
we want to opefi up or to expand the eligibility for the program to 
nondegree Credit students or even students not being eidu^^ated in 
the traditional form of education, as long as it^s an eligible institu- 
tion. . 

Are th(ire any limits we want to put on student eligibility.^ 
As a^practical matter, how would there be Fedei:al monitoring 
and accountability? 

Mr. Ayers. Well, one way, on6 approach we use in nontradi.tional 
education is individuals pursue an educational program, afid as 
they do, it may be they may fiot be pursuing a degree per se but 
very specific educational goals that may be related to their career 
or to something they want to do in life. I feel that Would be of 
importance to* provide them ability to do that. . V 

When you are talking about nondegree, that is diffei^ent. You 
may be talking about students taking courses for pleasure or other* 
types of recreational ventures. But what I am thinking of in terms 
of the testimony I am referring to, is those individuals we have, 
and there, would be many who fall in that category who have not 
yet been defined a career Koal as to where they want to go, and are 
^ in a period of exploration by returning to school. 

And I. think by having such a program and providing such finan- 
cial assistance, that would be of benefit. « 

Mr. WoLAKrN. You are not suggesting that eligibility be expand- 
ed .to recreafional and avocational courses but rather that credit ' 
and degree credit is an excessively narrow kind of definition? i 

Mr. Ayers. Right. And as I mentioned in the testimony, the kind 
of credit may be different in nontraditional" programs where you 
may not be concerned wi^th givWig a person a grade per se but - 
rather charting their progress in some narrative assessment as to 
* how they are achieving their educational goal. , 
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Mr, WoLANiN. JLet me raise one more point to really just 
this, "The thrust of your testimony seems to ' he that the 
allocation formulas for the campus-based programs are inequit 
because they consider only full-time, students. As I read the li 
says that you ccwnt ''the number of persons enrolled full time alid 
the full-time equivalent of t^ie number of persons enrolled part 
, time in institmions of higher education/' * *^ 

Now, did I miss somethings or do we not adequately count the 
full-time equivalent of part-time enrollments? 

Mr, XjOLDStein. On tne allocation formulas for SEOG in particu- 
lar . ' 

Mr, WoLAN^N, What I just read from was SEOG, 
, Mr, Goldstein, In certain the allocation formula do at present 
have the effect, and I must admit we had to go thrpugh this quite a 
number of tinjes before ascertaining the import, that those States 
— ^-^ith more substantial part-time enrollments .in rffect are discrimi- 
nated agiainst in terms of allocation of funds Vis-a-vis those States 
with sipaller, part time enrollments, ^ ^ ) 

Mr, WoLANiN, How does that happen given the way the lav^ is 
, written? 

Mr, GoLDS'MiiN. The problem is that it is a ratio— a ratio of 
people Hn the State versus a ratio effectively of full-time equivalent 
stuaents. So it is balancing people on the one hand with students 
and fractional students on the other. 

The effect appears to be that since you are not mfesuring equal 
qjmt^tities, you are not measuring students to people, total number 
iiPstudents versus total number of people, but you are measuring 
[essentially total number of people against credit hours, that the 
ite with heavier aggregate mll-t^me loads get substantially great- 
e^allocations and those with ©ubstantiaUy '^part-time apportion- 
meKts get substantially less. 

Now, we are not talking institutionally. We are talking ?ibout 
distributions among the States, So the effect here is the States with 
substantial part time enrollments are disadvantaged. While this 
does not have a particular effect on the allocation of tlie individual 
institutions, it has a sfcnificant effect among allocations among the 
States, in terms of those more active in 'dealing with land recruiting 
the part time student versus those who are notT 

we would be pleased to provide the committee«in writing with a 
further elaboration on this point, 
Mr, Weiss, That would be welcome, \ 
[The information referred to above follows:] ^ ^ 
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202/862-8104 
May 30, 1979 



MEMORALgDUM 



Toj Tom Wolanin 

From: Mike Gold8£ein \ ' 




Attached is our analysfs/of the effects of the 
allocation formuli with regard to .f)art-tirae students. Kb you 
will secr we erroneously transposed S«OG Into the problem 
category, although as you properly pointed out, the formula 
doef^ take account of PT students, ^^he language of the act is 
ambiguous do^s "number of such persons" refer to the aggregate 
of all students or of the FTE of students, but OE has interpreted 
it to mean .the a ggregate oFthei^FTE, which is a satisfactory 
solution. . ' 

iIdSL and part' of CWS do ignore the* PT student in the 
Vbrmuli, and 'we consider that to be a problem. While at present 
funding levels the allocations formuli do not play an important 
role J the statute ought not discriminate against states with 
largS^^part-time enrollments if and when the funding levels 
require the. use Qf the formuli. 

I've also clarified our position with regard to the 
minimum grant provision. As a matter of principle, our members 
believe there should not be an arbitrary floor . Obviously,, 
however, we would not be unhappy with a reasonable compromise^ 
position. 



4 

Thanks for your guidance. 
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Hon. William D. rord 
Chairman ♦ 

Subcomnittee^on posts^condary Education 
Comnittee on Education and labbr *- 
House of tlepresentative^ ^ 
Washinq^ton, D*0. 20515 

f< " ■ ■ ' 

Dear chairman Ford: , , 

^ In te8tiAx>ny before your oocMii^tee^ on May 24th, , 

Dr: Qeorge Ayfurs, rjfretenting the Coaliticnr for Alternatives 
in Postsecondary EdKation, made the following statement: 

* * '*With the substantial increase in part-time' 

enrollments, allocations .formula's cannot be tied 
exclusively to full-time enrollme^ figgires. While 
8SIG now reflects these changed cflbumstancek, WDSL , 
SEOG and CWSP al^locations are still based on the 
ratio of full-time enrolleid studentfi in a state to 
the national total of suclf students. Such a 
provision disdtiminates against those «.iudents 
and the institutions within them which iiave been 
suQtessful in serving part-time students, 
effectivf^ly reducing their per capita share of 
the allooatioifs. ** (Testimony at ^. 10.) . ^ 

* While this argtunent indeed holds true for NDSL and 
CWSP (see Sees. 442 and 462) , Sec« 4*13d does in fact take into 
account the total full time equivalent enrollment in computing 
state SEOG allocations*. . We therefore wish to correct our state- 
ment by changing the second sentence in the above par.agraph 
to readt » . 

"While SSIG and SEOG now reflects tk^ae changed 
circumstances, NDSL, and CWSP allocations * * * (etc.)." 
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Hon. William D. Ford 
May 30 J 1979 
Page Two 



We must commend b^th majority and minority counsels for bringing 
this discrejiancy io our attention, and we regret any inconvenience 
the transposition may have caused ♦ W ' * . ' 

At the request of Dr, Wolanin we have completipiil an 
analysis of the effects of the present NDSL and CWSP iaitguape 
on thope states (and the instiTOtlons within them)* with hi^f 
part-time enrollments. The chart attached to thii letter 
illustrates the effects of .this disparity ii^»the case of ^oul 
hypothetical states. In the case of State J\f all the students 
are enrolled full-time; *in State B, all of the students are 
"part-time; in State C, half are full-time and half part-time; 
arid in State D, all the students are full-time, but the h'eadj''... "X. 
count is one-hilf that in.thetffirst three. (For the sake bjr^ , 
simplicity, each part-time student has Tjeen assumed "to generate 
.5 FTE. ) ■ 

In the' ca/^e of SSIG, total h,eadcount is, compared 
to headcount in ea<^h state, while in the case of SEOG, total' 
FTE is compared to FTE in each state. While the effects of 'these 
formuli differ, each does take into account the'enrollment af* 
less- tjiai^ full- time studetits. On the other hand, the formuli- 
used for NDSIi and for one-third of the CVJSP allocation ignore 
part-time students entirely , with the resultant advantage to 
those states whose institutipn^ concentrate- their enrollment 
efforts on full-time students'.'- ' . 

The SSIG ^rmula is som€?wha^ more favorable to 
states with large paVb=^^ enrollments than is the one us^^ 
for SEOG. However, we would be comfortable with the Jipplloation 
of either . So long as part-time Students are indeed factored 
into the equation. (We would urge, for the sake of administrative 
simplicity, that the saqxe ^basis for computation be used for* 
each oj^ the programs, ihstead. the variations now written 
into the law.) * 

We also wish to clarify a commend 'made by Dr. Ayors 
in response to a* question concerning the present $200 floor for 
student arants. Dr. Ayers stated^ the Coalition position that 
students^should receive all the aid to which they are entitled, 
without regard to au arbitrary flogr) notiftg that it a student f 
needed a relati>(j?W modest sum to continue his or her ^educ^^tiOn, 
that sum should^ilit be arbitrarily WiJ^hhe'ld. 
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ttowever, we are not unsympathetic to the very raal 
costs of processing and auditing grant payments , above and beybnd 
the costs attendant ^ipon needs assessment. We trust that the 
•Committee will take into account our axgument that an arbitrary 
floor may create pndue an<J unnecessary hardships but we would 
not oppose a compromise level which would minimize such deleterious 
effects. ' J ♦ 

} oCbehalf of Drs. Sexton and Ayers, I_ convey our thanks 
tesy and concer: 
*3taff during these hearings 



J oenaxL or urs. ;:>exi:on ana Ayers, i convey our tnanxs ^ 
for l^fie Courtesy and concern p^ioi?n^y the Comrafttee And its ^ 
*3taff durina these hearinas. • I j. » 

7 



« 

Sincere 




vvichae 

\ ' Couns 



end, 
MBG/lj^ 

/ 
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STATE 



(A) 

I STUpEKTS 

enroIled 

FULL-TIME 



ANALYSIS OF EFFECTS of* STATE ALLOTMBKT 
FORMULI 



(B) (C) (p) (E) 

I STUD^S TOTAL FULL-TIME" TOTAL S8IC . 

ENROLLED HEAD COUNT EQUIVALENT FULL-TIME ALLOCATION 

PART-TIME ENROLLMENT - OF PART-TIME EQUIVALENT 



8E0G , 
ALLOCATION 



NDSL-CWSP 
ALLOCATION 



A 


100,000 T 


• « ^0- . 


100,000* 


-0-"' 


100^,000 


28. 6X 


36. 4X 


SOX. 


B 


-0-' 


* 100,000 


100^000 


50,000 


50,000 


28.6. 


- 18.2 


6 


C * ' 


50,000 


50,000 


100,000 


25,000 


75,000 


28.6 


27. '3 


25 




'50,^00 
















' . . 


-0*1 


50i000 




50*000 




14.3 


18.2 


25 


TOTALS 


>I00, 000(F) 


' 150,000 


350,000(0) 


75,090 


2 75, 000(H) 


100 


' lOQ 


too 



B«se« for Calculation of Allocation ShTO ' 

SSIG Allocation • Stata Head CtrthTt Enrollaiant (C) t Total Head Count EnrollMnt(G) 

SEOG Allocation - Stata FTE EnrolliMmt(E) * total FTE- Enrpll«*nt (H) 

NDSL/CW8P Allocation - State Full-Tliie Enrollment (A) 4 Total Full-Tl«e Enroll»e»t(F) 



Notfta 



Each part-time atudent asauncd to repreaent .5 FTE. 



not related to poatsecondary enrol Imentl^. 



. Allocation aharea do not include dlacr^onary , reallocations or, in caee of CWS^, other baaea 

M^y 1979 , 
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y Mr. WoLANiN/Perhapsa specific suggestion of the way 'in which 

/ ^ the law could be changed to accortimodate that problem.' 

Mr. Weiss. In the ^course of your examination has' the issue of 
day care, and the need of full- and/or part-time students for day 
care been considered-determifiing assets? Our income tax laws now 
provide for certain deductions up to a certain amonnjl; for day care.' 
Is that given consideration now or should it be? 
Mr. Hearn. It should be. It is an important consideration<it is 
: ' not now. And it is our view that this is a growing probleip that 
V speaks directly to the needs pf particularly women and that s^)ecific 
provision should be made for that. - , ' 

Mr^ Weiss. Mr. Tauke. * 
Mr. Tauke. No tjuestions. ♦ 

Mr. WeisSv Min<5rity counsel? • . * : 

Mr. Clohan. No. ^ 

Mr. WEiss^Mr. fiuchanan. ' ' 

Mr. Buchanan. I really like the idea of giving more discretion' 
and morp flexibilily to the institutions. I wonder — and these are 
* spur; of the moment percentages— but on the SEOG program, I 
wonder about giving you the authority to spend no gfreater than 15 
percent for graduate students and no greater than l5 percent for 
less than half-tiine students, if something along that line would be 
helpful. That would not necessarily cos^ more because we^re -.real- 
/ locating money within the SEOG program, and We would not have* 
to make these (ieterminations. You could: . - 

Mr. Hearn.' }^ think -the general issue of flexibility, without "a 
specific opinion about the percentages, named, is an important 
development land would be useful. ' . • 

Mr. Buchanan. I wonder if those percentages are realistic per- 
. centages, but T won't belabor the point. ^ 

.Mr. Weiss. If there are no further questions — — 

Mr. Buchanan. lijkAyers? • ^ 

Mr. Ayers. One snort comment. That is, if we provided these 
funds, we would also have* to keep in mind that we would Tiave to 
add additional kinds of resources to accommodate the students and 
help them along. . ^ . 

Mn Weiss. Thankyou both v^ry much for your testimony; 

Our. next panel— Dr. Kenneth Reeher and Haskell Rhett, assist- 
ant chancellor for student services. New Jersey De^rtment of 
Higher Education and State Higher Education Executive Officers. 
We welcome the two of you. . * . , 

STATEMENT OF KENNETH REEHER, PI^SIDENT. NATIONAL 
, ASSOCIATION OF STATE SCHOLARSHIP AN.^ GRANT PROGRAMS 

Mr. Reeher. I am Kenneth Reeher, the president of the State 
grant directors. I am joined by Dr. ^Rhett, who is th^ immediate 
past president and cocl]airman of Our Federal Policy ComnSittee. 
The other cochairman, Mr. Jursa from Michigan was unable to 
attend.^ 

Mr. 'Weiss. The. prepared statements have been given to tha 
subcomtnittee members and will be €(htered into the record without 
obtection. r - ' . 4 

' [Hhe prepared statement of Mr. Reeher follows:] 




4 



Prkparw) testimony of Kenneth R. R»«HWt, PRusiDENt, National AflaociAtioN 
OF State Scholarship and' Gra^ Prooramb r ^ 



' Mr," ChaiJCWW), I w«nt thank you and the eo«toitt«e for giving me the oppor- 
tunity to testify on*^b«h«l^ of the National AssocUtion^f State Scholarship ai^l 
Grant Programs concerning the reauthorization o^ the Higher Education Act. You have 
aiecifically asked that J discuss the Basic Educational Opportunity Grant, Supplemental 
Eduwtional Oppoi* tunity Grant, and the State Student Incentive Grant Programs. 

The Basic Educational Opportunity GraYit Program ^as become the base upon which 
state programs build grant aid and upon which financial aid officers bui^d a student's 
financial aid package. We are pleaded that the maximvu^gr^nt^will now be $1,800 per 
Vyear beginning" with the 1979-80 academic year and recownend minimum annual , increases 
\f $100 por*Ji>ar in the maximum BEOG award beginning with the ^981^-82 appropriation 
tV taJce in^o account the rising cost of education. Student costs are*currently 
increasing anriually, moving up by 8% in 19'^-79 and estimated to be 9% higher in 
1979-80. The autoa^tic annual adjustmenVs in th^sf^ture would help needy students 
handle these • increased costs. 



There has been a partnerrfl^ip between state^^nd^EcA ^ogram administrators the 

past two "years in that efforts have been made to easg^^e access to public funds 

through a common data collection device and procedure. This process hi! been termed 

the Multiple Data Entry System and hiis developed administratively as a result of 

' I - 

Congresdional direction Under the Thompson/Eshlbman amendment. MDE caused the develop- 
ment of a so-called "common form," an instrument or a number of such which had coimnon 
items t4> collect data^d coiwwn instructions on hoW to comple^ the 4llta collection* 
items. The "comnon form" has been utilized by about^^34 states to gather a data base' 
upon which gryt eligibility is the^i determined for both-state and f^^j^al funjjs. 
This process, irhich has been a tremendous step towardiT simplification bf ^he applica- 
tion process, has taken several forms. Most states havo gathered data to determine 

r 

eligibility for state fuRds through the utilization of ,an overprint on a small portion 
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of th# nM4 analytia fov^ u.ad by eithar Collage Scholarahip Sarvice or the Amarlcan 
CoUaga. Taating Pro^a». Panna^lvania utHi%ad Ita^ow coi^oaTta atata/fadafal lotm 
and functioned Ta a Multipla Data Entry cohtractor for it. raiidanta *and thosa non- ' 
raaidanta in attandanca at' Pennaylvania inatitutiona. It did not gather the inati- / 
tutional required data/ during the MDB function aa CSS and ACT did. However, bacauae 
atata poHcy could nbt be al^tered on an immediate baaia, the. Pennaylvani-a tprm waa 
rather ccwplex though not so complicated aa filing two aaparate formij for atate' and 
federal aid would hav*^' been. California utilized a state grant application form in 
addition to the C6S -form and ''bundled" therewith a common form to gather the demo- 
graphic data /equired^ or desired by 'the colloge. in California. .This, too, was 
complex but a substantial improvement over multiple institutional forms distribute"d 
and collected separately. ^ ' 

i 

in spite of ,the variations on a state-by-state basis, the MDE SystaJb resulted in 
a substantial reduction to the forms filed by students during tfie -initial year of MDE 
with a reduction of 3 million duplicate forms filed natio^lly., Mor^^han 2.75 ' 
million students ^(78%) tileh on a single application form and only 750,000 filed more 
tKan:ona form. In prior years, almost all ntu^t^h/t^il^d at least two forma. 
Thet>^ was only a 6% overlap nationally in th^Sf^^ application fonns 

under MDE. In Pennsylvania prior io MDE, we retired that e'very applicant get his or 
hor BEOG eligibility index before we wouL*"?^ them thrO^ugh our state system. We 
felt the new MDE role of the jPennsylvar/a agency would simplify the application 
process and ease access of our residemtV to both state and federal public funds ^ 

To determine the effectiveness of the new ptocess PHEAA conducted surveys of 
V the BEOG applicants, the collage financial aid officers and the high school guidance* 
counselor,. Our surveys of the renewal BE^G applicanta .howad 88.6% of the applicant, 
felt the 1978-79 proceas was simpler^f;^^ when they ware re^uirefl to se^ aid on 
separate forms through BEOG and Pehnijylvania during 1977-78. The survey of all 
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financial aid officer* In the Co««on*«alth indicated that 77% felt the Multiple Data 
Ent;ry system had »i«plified the application proceaa and 87% of the FAO's were In 
favor of the state agency's involvement in MDE. Thi» survey was conducted during the 
and of September at a time when the financial aid officers had a good chance to feel 
the iwpact of MDE dn the application processing systen and the ability of BEOG and 
PHBAA to make timely awards. o The high school guidance counselor's survey showed 
93.1% in favor of PHBAA Involvement In MDE and 86.8% of the high school counselors 

felt that MDE simplified the application process. 

'J 

There were some unusual gains for Pennsylvania residents as a result of the 
Multiple Data Entry System. PHEAA received from the BEOG central processor the names 
*and addresses of those students who had received a BEOG in 1977-78 but who had not 
applied to the state grant program for aid. PHEAA sent a corryposite PHEAA/BEOG appli- 
Nation to the home of each of these students so that they could apply to renew their 

» 

BEOG^award and apply for a state grant for the first time. This resulted in 4,342 
new state grant recipients In 1978-79 with awards amounting to $2,889,339* Remember 
these students had not applied to the state program previously and as a result o^ MDE 
they received state grants for the first time. This group of state grant recipients 
had an average family income of $6,933 as coinpared to an average family income of 
$11,480 among the total state grant recipients. I think It is obvious that this 
largf group of very needy Pennsylvania residents were aided by state grants In 1978- 
79 through a procedure that was a direct result of federal -state partnership^ lo^ 
Multiple dkta Entry. 



) 



Although It is too early to reports final results, there appear to be similar 

benefits under the HDE System for those new BEOG constituents brought into the potential 

eligibility pool under the leadership of the Chalrmifn of this Subcotwnltteo through 
i 

the adoptkjn of the Middle Income Student Assistance Act (MISA) . As you may or may 
not be aware, the BEOG Program does not mall application forms on which current 
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, r#olpl«nt« can fil« for renewal of thair award. BEOG domn not nail applicationa to 
those who applied and were ineligible but who may be eligible in a subsequent year 
because program parameters have beerf liberallEed. Aware that this coe»ittee intended 
eligibility extension undsr MISAA, PHEAA mailed its composite federal-state applica- 
tion form to 37,odo.BEOG applicants who failed to qualify for BEOG in 1978-79 even' 
though they had filed a complete BEOG applicat^n form. The MDE application form was 
maAJ.ed with a letter explaining the new potential eligibility in BEOG under HISAA. 

As of May 21, more than 14,000 of these students returned* their application to 
PHEAA and 7,165 have been, processed . by the BEOG national processor with 3,6^05 qualifying 
for $2,637,908 in BEOG (average award of $732) and 2,684 receiving Pennsylvania 
grants valued at $1,328,228 (average award of More than 90% of these recipients, 

were dependent students and their family income was 35% above the average income of 
all eligible ntudents ($19,520 ys $14,478). Although we only have a 50% return from 
thTs mailing to date it seems quite pbvious that the MISAA which you fo8ter<jd has 
truly moved the long forgotten middle class into the student aid programs and with 
some jji^iatance from the new MDE System functioning under the state-federal partner- 
ship for data entry- 

There vfere some .problems getting the MDE System functional and there were 

complications caused by the more stringen?* edits initiated by BEOG at the national 

processor for thn 1978-79 academic year- However, once the system was in gear it 

seemed to work very arooothly and efficiently- Vhe major problems BEOG experienced 

because of its more substantial edits and data validation were problems that muld 

have probably occurred without MDE. Since 1978-79 was the first year for the MDE 

System, it is only reasonable to assume that the system will be even better in 1979- 

80 since it will be in its second year apd we are operating MDE with a minimum of 

» 

change, -niis process of gathering data to (Jetermine eligibility in multiple p^ograme 
started with Congressional direction that MDE be undertaken on an experimental basis - 

r 
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It is our opinion that the experiment has worked and we have giv«n the Chairmen 
rocowmended jreauthorUation to keep MDB in place and to expand its function as state 
agencies demonstrate their administrative capacity to the Cowsisslonor . Ihe reconroenda- 
tion also allows states td*enter into mutual interstate agrtements tg provide joint 
processing of application forms under the MDE System. 

The u! S. Office c/t Education plans to introducs a new "^Single Application Form" 
during the 1980~ai processing year. The new federal single /form will be used for all . 
applications for Ba^lc Grant or other federal aid. This will be a form geared to 
gather the federal data whereas the Multiple Data Entry System and Its "conroon fom''^ 
are generally gathering the data necessary for state, federal and Institutional 
consideration o|( needy applicants. It might be remembered that Institutional aid and 
BEOG are grounded on unrecognised but basic differences. DBOG is not outright entitle- 
ment such as Social Security and Veteran's Administration benefits but is rather 
entitlement tempered by program eligibility standards similar to but not the equivalent 
of generally accepted standards of need aftalysls. The entitlement concept does not 
exist In campus funded programs and the campus financial aid officer has traditionally 
required and continues to see a need for data which more appropriately moves eligibility 
from the entitlement concept towards a pure assessment of the patents' ability to 
pay. The administrator of limited funds is properly concerned with "equity** In %he 
distribution of the limited funds being administered, be they federal, private or 
Institutional." For this treason the financial aid community has opposed the move of 
the USOE to Its so-called single form. It 1b a single form for appUcatlorv.to federal 
sources of student aid but falls to serve as a. common form designed to meet th6 Btate 
and Institutional needs. Future federal Intrusion on th^ state and Institutional 
definition of the data base required to administer funds under programs which do not 
carry any concept of ent Itlemenf but are rather based upon an analysis of parental 
ability to pay should undergo Congressional consideration either through regulatory 
pronouncement subject to Congtess'lonal review or specific legislative establishment 
of the federal role. ^ 
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Th«r« *r« two oUMr stu^stlons r«l«t«d to oh«ng«s to thm BMOfi Prograa, on« b«lng 
changing th« mlnlwuM award to $100 and tha othar balng raMoval of tha ona-half Coat 
il«ltation in tha aaximuM award awount/ In Pann»ylvania, %#a hava •imulatad tha 
Pann»ylvania 1979|^-80 BEOG applicant fila and a ta»t run on tha $100 award indicatas 
that this ohanga would craata about a 4% incraasa in tha 4iu»bar of awards. Tha ^ 
awards would occur across all collaga sactors (public and indapandant) and would ba 
mada to thosa studants in tha highar incova rangas (ganarally incraaaing in nunbar as 
you go abova $12,000 incoMa) * Ramoval of tha ona-balf cost ll»ltatlon showr an 
axpanditura incraase of about 8% with nona of tha funds going to tha full-charga ^ 
indapandant sactor. l^a stata subaidixad consunity and stata-ownad collagas whara ^ 
tuition is lowast would darlva tha maximum banaf it from ramoval of* tha ona-half cost 
limitation. Tha inoraasad BEOO aligibility would flow to f ami lias at incoSM lavals 
balow $12,000. A raport of our » study of this is attachad. 




A changa such as ramoval of tha ona-half cost limitation has a sarious potantial 
policy ^impact for tha broad and comprahansiva stata grant programs. As tha maximum 
BEOG grant in tha Pannsylvania conjnunity collaga movas from $1,050 undar tha prasant 
aystam to $1,800 undar ramoval of tha ona-half cost limitation, tha stat^ program 
must radiract its stata funds away from tha BEOG raoipiant or studant will ba 
ovarawardad. This maans tha stata program will losa tha public collaga low-incoma 
studant as a state studant aid program constituent and this sector of higher education 
will lobby for direct state subsidy of institutions rather than extendi^ of studa/it 
aid program support. Ninety- two percent of the new BEOG dollars go to the state 
subsidised colleges and 91% of the state money it causes to be redirected are removed 
from stata grant recipients attending these colleges. Families balow the $^2,000 
income l^vel receive 80% of the new BEOG dollars when the one-half cost criteria is 
removed and 87% of tihe state money that is redirected is withdrawn from the below 
$12,000 income level. To illustraV-e the is|5act of this change in Pennsylvania, tha 
low-incoma studant enrolled at a coiiinunity college and* coaamting ^om home would 
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receive $1,800 in BEOG akkl $100 in itate grant aid to. finance college coiti of $2,110. 
At our typical cowminity college thii would finance the $590 in tuition and feei 
payable to the college and the student would receive a oheck in the amount of $1,310 
to cover the costa of coanuting from home, bobka and eo forth. ' 

There has been conaiderable discuaaion during the laat eighteen aontha concern** 
ing the- baae year in the State Student Incentive Grant Program and conaideratlon of a 
change so' aa to encourage new atate funding in those states which have over ntatched 
the federal allocation. I would suggest that possibly the problem is not in the base 
year but rather in the fact that this particular subcommittee has done its job but 
this has not been followed up by the AbFropriations' Committee. The enabling legisla- 
tion which the Postsecondar^ Subcommittee 'enacted provided for $50 miU-ion authorisation 
during the initial year of the SSIG Program, growing to an authorised $200 million 
after four years. The Lab6r»HEW Appropriations Committee has not seeh fit to fund 
the SSIG Program at this level. One of our Association's recommendations would 
suggest that appropriate federal funding could be acquired if the author in ing committee 
%«ould tie mandated federal funding to the growth of the Basic Grant Program as has 
been done in the campus-admiaistered programs and this could be established at a 
percentage of the federal funds available through the Basic Educational Opportunity 
Grant Program. 

The Association now Huggosts additionally that the most urgent federal assistance 
might be in the maintenance of stat^ funding levels and that further growth of the 
we^ established state grant programs might be an unrealistic expectation . If the 
Coimntttee shares in the belief that a lack of. priority in the Labor-HEW Appropriations 
Coimnittee has b«en our problem and that maintenance of state effort is our current 
crises then there would ^ no peed to address the question of revision of the base 
year to encourage new state funds. We would suggest that the first $100 million * 
appropriated in the SSIG Program be available on the current allocation formula and 
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thAt a malnten^tiKre of effort formula similar to th^t utilised in the carapus-based 
programs introduced to assure retention of 8tA,te funding during a period of 
restrictive state budgats. Tho state funding levels of 1976, 1977, and 1978 could be 
averaged to establish the stale's level of effort an<J a state should then be eligible 
for its federal allocation on the current enrollment formula so long as its level of 
effort is maintained in the^^tate appropriation. Federal funding through the $100 
million level should also 1^ allocated on a state-by-state basis on the current 
allocation formula utilising this level of effort concept. Federal allocations above 
the $100 million level can then be based on,, a supplemental all«^ation formula that 
reflects our Association's recommendation to base 'allocations^n the state's share of 
graduating high school seniors. This two-tier concept will hold harmless those \ 
states which hav4 received extra funds under the current allocation procedure. Jmt 
••^■^^•^^^•^•''■••^^■■^•^••^^^^^^^■^^■^■B^n. The states should be required 
to match alf funding from the federal government with the growth matching for dqveloping 
states and maintenance of effort for the more established programs being the federal 
policy objectives^ 

The Association is concerned with the trend to tie policy objectives of tho 
Congress to the State Student incentive Grant Program. There are those that think 
there ought to be possibly some fjew tievicft that would cause the overmatched states to 
put new money into the SSIG, There has been interest in using SSIG funding in order" 
to get less than half-time students, graduate students and other now groups into the j 
SSIG. Tho Association wants to point out that the direction of SSIG (and its state 
matching) towards those not eligible in beoG will impact on the policy of a "package 
of aid" consisting in part of an entitlement through tho Basic Grant Program. Since 
the new constituents would not be in BEOG, theire coul* not be tho building concept 
'and if this should occur withJ^ the current funding level we would be directing 
current SSIG and stato matching funds away from the current BEOG recipients. 

-% 

% 

One of the major concerns in the financial aid community particularly at tho 
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federal policy level is , that 'the broad baBed Basic Grant Progran with its recent 

enhancements might lead state legislators to alXow tuition increases in order to 

^capture additional federal dollars. It might be that the Congress %rauld want to look 

at a direct program of assistance grants to either the states or the institutions of 

hij^her learning with such grants to pigifyback on the Basic Grant Program, The size 

f 

of the institution^ grant if such were desired could be related sowewhat^ 
tuition costs at the various institutions or the success of the inst 

tuition levels from some dpec^Hpjaas^ year« This could dis4Kwage tuition increased 

to capture BEOG dollars. ^VKe comprehensive approach mightibe to consider the 

total state suptKirt of the institution* of higher learning it through direct 

appropriations to retain tuition charges, the number and average amount in the state «. 

grant programs for students, or the state funding of construction costs* In fact, it 

^.coivld be a combination of all of these an<V«possibly other factors* The federal 

>^ government has adopted student aid as its main thrust for assisting the higher education 
/ »■ 
community whereas the states have not done this. The states have carried tesponsibility 

% 

for building facilities, paying salaries, retarding tuition increases and possibly 
all of this should be taken into account in making the SSIG allocation above the $100 
million level. 

\ ' ■ .■ 

Another approach to deter policy change to capture BEOG dollars could be to b^se 
the allocations upon the percentage of the total cost of education or the percentage 
of the tuition charges which is being met by the state* s student grant program* It 
would also be possible to relate total state grants to the total BEOG dollars coming 
into that state. Any of these concepts could be used for BEOG piggybaqK grants to 
the institutions or the states and should work towards leveling of tuition. 

Xn thd case of the Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant Program we recommend 
legislation whic^woulc^ tie funding of the SEOG program to a percentage of the BEOG 
funding to more effectively provide student freedom oi cholfce. If the SEOG grant is 
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packaged with the Basic Educational Opportunity Grant and state grant assistance the 

' 4 ■ 

opportunity for freedosr of choice is enhanced.* 

We recoiMMnd that the SEOG maxlmutt award be increased to ;2rOOO which will in 
part offset inflation trends. This increase will also assure that^^§ifflC»-f€8ource8^re 
available on an individual basis in a sufficient amount to mM^^s nuS^y c^*^ 
"exceptional need" as possible. It will also allow »ore realistic packagin|; of BEOGr 
SSIG and other aid in the independent institutions. 



Mr. Chairman^ thank ^u for hearing our position on these very 4dtal issues. 
Our meab«rship stands ready to assist in the federal-s'tate-institutional partnership 
and looks \|t;p this comnittee for the definition of a nost ingportant role as we work 
jpintly toiobtain a priority for and secure higher education ^unds, define eligibility 
st-andardsr ^assure access to aid and laprove the application and administrative process. 
I will be glad to attempt to answer *any questions now or prepare responses to your 



inquiries subsequent to this session. 
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DoUari 


PROGRAM 

Parctnt 
*^ ChaoR* 




ilTATI GRAirr PROGRAM 
Avar4 Pvrctnt 
Dollars ChaiiRa 


MOO PROGRAM 
Award Piarcant 
Do Hart Chania 


PtmiSYLVAIlIA 










KPSNDBIfT 8TU0RltT8 










iKDipmiirr loutrTta ^ 


-1 I 


- 0.21 


♦1 4 


♦ 1.4X 


itlo« 13,000 


-1 103 


- 3.21 


♦1 515 


♦13. 5R 


8XA1I OWMID 


- s 697 ^ 


-lO.O 


♦ 2,516 


♦ 13.7 


3,000 - 5,999 


- 3*0 • 


- 6.7 


♦ 1,502 


♦15.0 


8TA1I ISLATtD 


- 422 


- 3.0 


♦ 1,538 


♦ 6.4 


6,000 - 8,999 


- 332 


- 4.3 


. ♦ 1,351, 


♦10.8 


INDIPtllDIIIT WO-tBAR 


19 


- 0.5 


♦ 28 


♦ 1.3 


9,000 - 11,999 


- 191 


1 2.0 


♦ 829 * 


♦ 6.5 


OOHMUHITT 


- 35A 


-15.2 


♦ 3,064 


♦40.0 


12,000 - 14,999 


S8 


- 0,9 


♦ 4j2 


4 3,6 


msiMd 


- . kt 


- 3.6 


n 164 


♦ 9.7 


15,000 - 17;999 


- A3 


- 0.4 


♦ r 276 


^' 


lUilRllt/TBCHllICAt f 


- 52 


- 1,3 


^^_245 


♦ 4.2 


18^000 - 20,999 


13 ' 


-0.1, 


♦ 163 


^ * 1.6 




-11,577 


- 2.2X 


♦17,561 


♦8.5X 


21,000 - 23,999 


2 


0,0 


♦ 75' 


♦ 1.2' 


TOTAL \;i^P-8TATI 


37 i 


- »>7 


♦ 192 


♦ 1.7 


24,000 *• ABOVR 
• 


1 


0.0 




♦ 1.3 


TOTAL PROGRAM 




-2.0t 


♦17,753 


♦7.7X ^ 


Total Daptndant 
8tud«tttt 


-11,123 


- 1.71 


♦15,223 


♦ 6.U 


TOTAJ/AMARO DOtXARS 
N^tm^OWMMLP COST LIMIT 
OMt-HALP OOtT LIMIT RIM0VR9 


179,569 




1100,211 
^ 1107,964 




Oeh«r Applicantt 
' 8«lf-8upportiim 
TOTAL PROGRAM 


10 

- 481 

-♦1,614 


^0.5 

- 5.1 

- 2.0« 


♦ 2,190 
♦17,753 


♦ i.n\ 








i 















3:^6 



PHIAA rAUMTS* 
QKO^S IWCOME 

DtFINDKNT STUDKNTS* 



TOTAL DBPBMDBKT 
8TUDINT8 

OTHKK AfPtlCAMTS 



IHPACT or KSMOVING 8B0G ONB-HALr COST LIMIT 
8E0C PIOGRAH DATA 
DBPKNDINT 8TUDIMT8 8Y IMCONB/OTHKR APPLICANTS 



HALF COST LIMIT 



WITHOUT OKI-HALF COST LIMIT 



WT CHAWCt 



VALUE FULL-YBAR Ferctnt 
APPLICAWT8 AWAIU)S (THOUSAHDS) AVKRAQK Aided 



VALUE 
AWAXDS (THOPSAWPS) 



FULL-TEAR PER CElff ' VALUE FUU^YIAR 

AVERAGE AIDEPC AWARDS (TH0USAMD8) AVERACE' 



rates NT 

AIDED 



Ulom $3,000 


3,712 


2 


880 


$ 3,8f0 


$1»323 


77.6 


2,880 


$ 4,325 


$1,502 


77.6 


. 0 




f 513 


♦$179 


0.0 


3,000 - 5,999 


7,484 


7 


032 


9,991 




9^.0 


7,032 


11,493 


1,634 


94.0 


0 


♦ 1,502 


♦ 


213 


P*o 


6,000 - 8,999 


10,188 


9 


»212 


12,471 


1.^54 


90.4 ' 


9,212 


13,822 


1,500 


90.4 


0 


♦ 


1,351 . 


♦ 


146 


0.0 


9,000 * 11,999 


12,400 


10 


604 


12,747 


'>^1,202 


85.5 


10,604 


13,576 


1,280 


85.5 


0 


♦ 


829 


♦ 


78 

V 


0.0 


12,000 - 14,999 


14,104 


11 


»240 


12,106 


/l,077 


79.7 


11, HO 

ft 


12,538 


X.115 


79,7 


* 

0 




. 432 


♦ 


31 


p.o 


15,000 - 17,999 


i7,ooa 


12 


264 


, ll,9i8 


973 


72.1 


12,264 


12,204 


995 


72,1 


I 

0 




276 


♦ 


22 ^ 


0.0 


18,000 - 20,999 ' 


21,312 

ft 


12 


248 


10,193 


832 


57.5 


12,248 


10,356 


846 


5» 


0 




163 


♦ 


14 


o.a 


21,000 - 23,999 


15,336 


7 


,940 


6,043 


761 


51.8 


7,940 


6,118 


771 1 


51.8 


0 


• 


75 


♦ 


10 


0*0 


24,000 ABOVE 


25,588 




|384 


6.000 


716 


32.8 


8, '384 


6.080. 


725 


32.8 


0 


4> 


80 









127,124 81,804 $ 85,289 



$1,043 



64.3 81,804 $ 90,512 $r,l06 64.3 



♦$5,223 



0.0 



VBIERANS 


5,084 


2,068 


$ 2 


»290 


$1,107 


40.7 


a, 068 


$ 2,630 


$1»272 


40.7 




♦ 340 


♦$165 


0.0 


8ELF-8tnPPORTINO 


13.560 


9,868 


12 


632 


1.280 


72.8 


9,868 


14.822 


1.502 


72,8 


0 


♦ 2.190 


♦ 222 


Q.O 


TOTAL fkOGRAM 


145,768 


93,740 


$100 


,211 


$1,069 


64.) 


93,740 


$107,964 


$1,152 


64.3 


0 


♦$7,753 


♦$ 83 


0.0 
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IKPACT OP KBHOVJNG BSOG OHB-HALP COST LIMIT 
BEOG P1U)GKAN DATA 

* . , .BY TTPf 8 OF XWSTITtrriOll 

I • > * WITH OWl-HALF COST LIMIT WITHOUT OWK-HALT COST LIMIT ^ ' WKT CHAWOI 

VALUE rULL-TBAE P«rctnt VALUE FULL- YEAR PIE CENT VALUE FO LL-'YEA I PEROtirr 

AFPLICAJrrS AWAW)S (TH OUSAJIPS) AVERAGE Aidtd AWAIpS (THOUSAMDS) AVEHACE AIDED AWAKDS (THOUSAMDS) AVB»<^^ .kVM 

' ^ ' ~ / i X 

PBimSYUrAllIA 



Iiidtptiid«nt Pout^Ttsr 


'U,50* 


26,360 


y2i^,371 


11.114 


59.2 


26,360 


$ 29,375 


$1,114 


59.2 


0 


♦$ 


4 


$ 0 


j 0.0 




27,452 


1S,644 


1S,3SS 


9S6 


67.9 


IS, 644 


J0,9O6 " 


1,121 


67.9 


0 




2,518 


♦. 


135 


0.0 


8t«tt teUttd 


34,572 


22,496 


24, ur 


1,072 


65.1 


22,496 


25,650 . 


1,140 


65.1 


0 




1,538 




68 


0.0 > 


Indt^QdAQt Two'*Y««r. 


2,272 


1,664 


2,132 


1,2S1 


73.2 


1,664 


2,160 


1,298 ' 


73,2 


0 




28 




17 


0.0 




10,500 


7,960 


^,651 


961 


99. S 


7,960 


10,715 • 


1,346 ' 


75.% 


0 




3,064 




385 


\o.o 


Ihirting 


2,556 


1,740 


1,6S5 


96S 


f 6S.1 


1,760 


1,649 


1,063 


68.1 


0 


♦ 

4 


164 




95 




ButiiMtt/Tiohnical 


6.SSS 


4.760 


5,793 


1.217 


69.1 


4.760 


6.038 


1,269 


69.1 


0 


\ - 


245 


♦ 51 


0.0 


TOTAL PBMfSYlVANU 


12S,744 


*63,624 


% S9,123 


$1,066 


65.0 


S3, 624 


$ 96,693 


* $1,156 


65.0 


0 


♦$7,561 




90 


0.0 


TOTAL OUT-OMTATE 


17.024 


' 10.116 


11.079 


1.095 


59.4 


10.116 


11,271 


1,114 


59.4 


0 




192 




A 


0.0 


TOTAL PEOOKAM 


145, 76S 


93,740 


$100,211 


$1,069 


64. > 


93,740 


$107,964 


$1,152 


^64.3 


0 


♦$7,753 


♦f S3 


0.0 
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IMPACT OP IKMOVmC BKQO ONK-HALV COST LIMIT 
** STATE GlUUft PKOGKAM PATA ** 

DKProm STVDBirrs by incomb/Othbr applicants 



WITH OWE-^HALP COST LIMIT « WITHOUT ofe-'HALP COST LiMIT - WET CBAMCE 



phbaa PAumrs' 


AWA1D8 


VALUE 


PUU-YEAR 


AUAMDft 


VALUE 


PULL-YEAR 


AWARDS 


VALUE 

/ •m#wtft AMMO 

V THOUSANDS 




















Btlow $3^000 




$ 3.198 


$84$ 




$ 3,095 


$820 


0 


-$ 103 


A 3 000 - S 999 
> 


7,540 


5 ,222 


691 


t sttn 

f , JIU 






0 


t - 350 


6,000- - 8,999 


10,300 


7,686 


746 , * 


10,300 


7,354 


714 


0 


- 332 


^ 9,000 - 11,999 


12,428 


9,363 


753 


12,428 


9,172 






- 191 


12,000 - 14,999 


14,160 


10,053^ 


710 


14,160 


9,965 


704 


0 


88 


15,000 - 17,999 


16,352 


10,020 


613 


16,352 


9<977 


610 


0 


43 


18,000 - 20,999 


16,936 


9,552 


564 


16,936 


9,539 


563 


0 ' 


13 


21,000 - 23,999 


10,068 


5,449. 


541 


10,068 


5,447 


541 


• 0 . 


2 


24,000 ABOVE 


11,744 


- 6^354 


541 


11.744 


6.353 


541 


_ 0 


1 


TOTAL DEPENDENT STUDENTS 


103,3dO 


$66,897 


$648 


103,300 


$65,774^ 


$637 


0 


-$1,123 


omER APPLICANTS 
VinRANS 

8ELP-SUPPOETIN0 • 
TOTAL PROGEAM 


4,604 
12.076 

119,980 


4,880 
9.406 

$81,183 


1,060 
$^77 


4,532 
12.076 

119,908 


4,870 
S.925 

$79,569 


l,b75 
739 

$664 


-72 
0 

-72 


10 

- 481 
-$1 .614 


i 






3 !3 $ 


1 









0 9 



c 



IHPACT or REMOVING BKOG ONK^HALr COAT LIMIT 
■ ♦*.8TAtI CMUT PROCMH DATA 
BY TYPE or IM8TITUT10H 



WITH .QWI-JULr COBT LIMIT 



mimiTLV^IlIA 

* It etc OwiMd 

t 

, ft«u touted 

Indcpcndant Tuo-Yttr 

•> * NuYiini . , \ 

1 iutiiMiM/TichniccI ^ 
^/^On^nNNIYLVAMIA - 
TOTAL &Vr-Or-STATK- 



AWAHPf 



VALUI 
(THPUiAMPS) 




Vi^, > ^tOTAIi PMOOMM 



105,212 



119, 9S0 



niLL-YlAR 
AVIIAQg 



WITHOUT OHI^HAIir COST L^HIT 



VALUE 

^ AWAEDE (TH0M8AHDE) 



143,000 


|l,o27 


V 


4^304 


$42,999 


, -6,989 


358 




19,548 


6,292 


13,966 


515 




27,052 


. U,544 


1J67 


853 




2,064 ' 


'l>58 


2,3M 


^ 302 




7,708 


1,977 


1,IS0 


505 




2,336 


1,138 


4, OH 


659 




6.128 


4.002 


173,287 . 


i .697 




105,104 


♦71,710 


7.896 
181,183 


_ 535 
$ 677 




14.7(8 
119,908 


• f79,569J 




1 




*\ 






V 


s 


t 






WET CHAWOE 

VALuft 
(THOUEAWDE) 



697 
9 

354 
42 
52 



PULL-«YEAR 
AVE RACE 



♦ 0 

- 36 



-11,^77 - 

- 31 

-11,614 



- 45 

- 18 

-115 
-113 
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TITLE IV - STUDENT ASSISTANCE 

Part A, Subpart 1 - Basi c Educational Opportunity Cr«nt> , 

Cmployinf « Fe4eraTTy-ettabl ithed need analysis sytVem, this 
prograv is authorised to provide grants of up to $1800 to 
undergraduates enrolled on at least a h^f-time b«si«» No 
^ grant can exceed half the cost of attendance* This is essen- 

tially « student aid entitletoent «l:or undergraduates with need» 



Statute: 20 IISC 1070a 



1 

gatioft/ W 



Funding History ; \l 

Tg^f Authoritat ioft ^ Ap propriet i on Budget Keg u ea t 



^1973 , J(Such sums as $ 122,100,0Qp $ 701,800,000 2/ 

necessary) A75,000,000 959,000,000 2/ 

1575 " , « 8^^0,200,000 . 1^300,000,000 " 

1976 1,325,800,000 1,050,000,000 

15^7 " 1,903,900,000 1,100,000,000 

1978 " . , 2,160,000,000 2,316,000,000 

1979 " ' 2,626,900,000 2,177,000,000 



_ ♦ 

rt of Annual Evanuft. i on Report on Prog^r^omft Admi nj^s^ei ed by^ t he 
feA?^V-^?(i^*'--^L^lM^^**^j£'l»^.^^^^^ ^'^^ Department of HEW, 

Vff ice of Educat i on , Office of Plann i%g , Budget in|, ^ind Ev«l- 
uAtion» and^ budget documenta for various years, 
2i Combined amount for College Worit -Study, Educational Opportunity 

Grants, and Cooperative Educat ion» ^ ^ 
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TITLE IV - STUDENT ASSISTANCE 

Part A, Subpart 2 - Supp lementa l Educational Opportunity Grants * 
Through a State-based .#llotinent formula, funds for the Supple** 
scntal Grant Program are disbursed t$ individual campuaes* 
Financial eid officers control the awarding of these funds to 
•students. Needy undergreduate students enrolled on at least a> 
half-tist basis are eligible for up to $1,500, or half the sum 
of the total amount" of aid provided to the student, whichever 
is less* A naximun' of $A,000 can be awarded* through thf under- 
graduate ytars, except in certain circumst#nces • Prior to 

^ Education Amendilenty*^f 1972, theae grants were Educational 
Opportunity Grants* 

Statute: 20 U8C lQ700^070b«3 

' ^ 

• Funding History ; V ^ • 



Year 


Authorisat ion 


Appropriat ion 


Budget Kequest 


1966 


$ 70,000*000 


2/ 


$ 58,000,000 


$ 0 


1967 


70,000,000 


2/ 


112,000,000 


122,000,000 


1966 


70,000,000 


2/ 


140,600,000 


139,600,000 


1969 


70,000,000 


2/ 


124,000,000 


156,100,000 . 


1970 


125,000,000 




164,600,000 


175,600,000 


1971 


170,000,000 


2/ 


167,700,000 


185,600,000 


1972 


170,000,000 


2/ 


220,300,000 


971,300,000 3/ 


1973 


200,000,000 


2/ 


210,300«000 


701,800,000 3/ 


1974 


200,000,000 


2/ 


210,300,000 


0 


1975 


200,000,000 


2/ 


240,300,000 


0 


1976 


200,000,000 


2/ 


240,093,000 


0 


1977 


200,000^000 


2/ 


250,095,000 


0 


1976 


200,000;000 


2/ 


279,093,000 


240,093,000 


1979 


200,000,000 


2/ 


340, 100,000 


.270,093,000 



U Dr a f t o f A^i nua 1 Evalua t_i_on/^_B,<? r t on ^ r oj^r arts A dm in i s t ere d by_t hje 
U,S/ Office of E ducation^ UrsV Oopt. of HEW, Office 

^of EducatTon, Office of Planning, Budgeting and Evaluation; 
and budget documents for various years. 

7/ For initial year grants plus Ruch sums fS may needed for continuing 
grants. ^ 

3/ Combined amount for College Work-Study, Educational Opportunity Grants 
and Cooj>erat i ve^Educat i on. 
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TITLE IV - STUDENT ASSISTANCE y 

Part' A, Subpart 3 - 6rant» to State* for State Studfent Incent ivc» . 
States art provided^ under the' State Student Incentive Grant 
Prograat^ with fundt^ oo m l*-to-*l matching basis for the 
support of State-^run^ need-based^ undergraduate student Aid 
programs* 

Statute: 20 USC 1070c-1070c4 



Funding History : ij 

Year Authoriratjoo ^ 

1973 $50,000,000 2/ 

1974 ' " 50,000,000 2/ 

1975 50,000,000 2/ 

1976 30,000,000 2/ 
' 1977 50,000,000 2/ 

1976 50,000,000 2/ 

1979 50 , 0 00,000 2/ 



Appropriation 



$19,000,000 
20,0Q0,000 

.AA,0(k),O00. 
60,000,000 
63,750,000 
76,75Q,000 



Budget Request 

0 
0 
0 

$44,000,000 
44,000,000 

^ 44,000,000 
76,750,000 



1/ Annual Eval uation Re por t on Programs Adm inistered by the U.S. O ffict 
~ ' of Educ ation, 1^7?^, ~U . S . DepV. of HEW, Office of*Educat ion. 

Office of f^lanning. Budgeting And Evaluation; and budget docu- 
ments for various years, 
2/ Plus such sums as. may be needed for continuation grants. 



<3r 
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BASIC EDUCATION OPPORTUNITY GRANT (BEOG) 
Appropriations History : y 



FEDERAL FUNDING OF THE BEOG PROGRAM 
FY 1975 - FY 1980 



Year 


Appropriation 


Number of 
Institutions 


Number of 
Recipients 


FY 1975 
FY 1976 
FY 1977 
FY 1978 
FY 1979 
FY 1980 


$ 660,000,000 
1,325,800,000 
1,903,900,000 
2,160,000,0001 
2,626,900,0002 
1,796,000,0003 

1 . 1. 


4,720 

5,133. 

5,316* 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 


1,228,034- 
1,945,454* - 

N.A. ^ 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 



Description of Program : , 

The Basic Education Opportunity Grant program5 provides grants to 
assist qualified undergraduate students to finance their postsecondary 
education. BEOG has been fully funded since 1975-76. In 1975-76 and 
1976-77, the maximum grant to eligible stjjdents was $1400. The maxi- 
mum award available for the 1978-79 academic year is $1600. 



U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education, Office of Planning, Budgeting and Evaluation, Annual Eval- 
uation Report on Programs Administered in the U,$. Office of Education , 
Fiscal Year 1977 (Washington, D.C.: G.P.O. , 1978), p. 218. 

^ The Chronicle of Higher Education (October 16, 1978), p. 17. 

?The Budget of the U.E. Government FY 1980 . ' The 1980 budget 
assumes the availability of $726 million In funds from prior year 
appropriations for reapprofriations. These funds will support a / 
total program cost of $2,4*4 million in 1980. ^ 

*Data on institutions/and recipienS^from the Division of Policy 
and Program Development^ Blsic Grapts Brarth, Office of Education. The 
number indicates those institutions which/actually distribute BEOG funds. 

•^Authorized by the Educ^fion Amendm^ts of 1972 and the Education 
Amendments of 1976 to the Higher EducatiorV Act of 1965 (Title IV; 
PA. 92-31B; as amended P.L. 94\482). 
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For the 1979-80 academic year, Congress mandated major changes In 
the BEO(J expected family contribution schedule^ in Its Middle- Income 
student aid legislation. The new family contribution schedule expands 
the income and aiset eligibility, In addition to lowering the tax rate 
on discretionary Income (10.5 pycent), thereby Increasing eligibility 
of middle Income families to the BaslcGrant Program. For example, a 
typical four-member family with one child In college with an adjusted 
Income of $25,000 and up to $25,000 In assets should be eligible for 
at least a $2^0 Basic Grant. 

As originally required In the law, at full funding, a Basic Grant 
entitlement cannot exceed $1600 In 1978-79 minus the expected family 
contribution. A further stipulation Is that the BEOG cannot exceed 
onC'^half of the actual cost^of education, which Includes tuition and 
fees, books and supplies, room and board, and a personal allowance. 
The minimum award at full funding Is $200. ^ In the event that full 
funding Is not achieved, as was the case In the first two years of the 
program (1973-74 and 1974-75), reduction factors are applied to pro- 
rate the students* entitlement downward based on the existing appropria- 
tion. 

Eligibility 

Basic Grants are available to all qualified undergraduate students 
who are enrolled in an eligible institution on at least a half-time 
basis. Participating Institutions include colleges, universities, and 
other post -secondary vocational, technical and proprietary institutions 
which meet federal eligibility requirements. Eligibility usually . 
extends throughout four years of undergraduate study, but may be ex- 
tended to five years under special circumstances. 8 



Contact: Division of Policy and Program Development, Basic 

Grants Branch, Bureau of Student Financial Assistance, 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 20202. Tele- 
phone: (202) 245-1744. 



By law, the family contribution schedules for BEOG, indicating the 
formula for determining the expected family contribution, must be sub- 
mitted by the Commissioner of Education to^ongress for approval each 
year. 

^H.E.W. , Annual *f valuation p. 218. 

®Ibid., p. 218-219. 
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iNSTITui^NiissCONTROL AND TYPt 





1976 - 1976 
(FY 1975) 9 


1976 -'1977^ 
(FY 1976) ^ 


1977 - 197B 
(FY 1977) 13 


TYPE OF 4NSTITUTI0H 
PUBLIC ' 

7 

Univ/trsUies 
Othfr Four- Year 
Two^Hcar 

One-Year (But Less 
Than Two-Year) 

Six-Honthj (But Less 
than One-Year) 


% of 

Amount Total 
Amt 

S609.030.990 65. Ot 

303,867.790 io.O 
61,166,253 l^LM 
240,745.336 ^JftfT 

' 2.668.679 0.4 

582.932 0.1 


* MI 

Amount Total 
Amt 

$ '975,811.283 66. OX 

^^#^5110. 951 55.0 
^^99.211.363 10.0 
340.030.509 35.0 

3.543.S85 0.4 

914.875 0.1 


X of 

Amount Total 
Amt 

SI .005.688.240 66.0X 

559. 937. 5^^ 56.0 
101^125.008 10.0 
340.272.326 34.0 

3.386.008 * 0.3 

967.329 0.^ 


= ; 

INDEPENDENT 

/ 

Universities 
Other Four- Year 
frwo-Year 

fOne-Year (But Less 
4 Than Two-Year) 

* Six-Morfths (But Less 
J Than One- Year) 


J232. 704.448 25. OX 

81.300.848 35.0 
123.449,132 53.0 
27,266.227 12.0 

319,126 0.1 

369.115 0.2 


S 362.291.820 25. CX 

132.916.069 37.0 
192.166.158 53.0 
35.885,270 JO.O 

838.126 0.2 

486.197 0.1 


S 377.530.288 25.01 

145.110.388 38.0 
195.948.318 52;Q 
35,165.269 9.0 

840,687 0.2 

465.626 0<1 


i 2 — 

Proprietary ' 

if 

* Universities 
•j Other Four' Year 
1 Two-Year 
. One-Year (But Less 
( Than Two-Year) 
!\Six-Months (But Less 
Vjhan One-Year) 


$ 84.502.038 9.01 

75.951 * 0.1 
3.443.486 4.0 
30.539.615 36.0 

18,200.576 22-0 

32.242.410 38.0 . 


$ 119.345.285 8. OX 

751.323 0.6 
5.137.697 4-0 
42.493.020 36.0 

22.78ft..967 19.0 

^48. 174, 278 40.0 

% 


S 136.882.548 9. OX 

558.436 0.4 
6.141.884 4.0 
46.133.4o4 34.0 

23.086.416 17.0 

60.962.348 45.0 


Other >^ 


) 3.348.689 0.4X 


$ 6.403.680 ' 0.4X 


S 30.800 0.01 


Alternate Disbursement 


) 6.956.969 0.7X 


$ 9.962.319 0.7X 


$ 14.568.344 1.0X 


TOTAL 


J936.S43. 134^100. IX 


$1 .473.814.387*^ 100.11 


$1,534,700,220 101.01 



■•V 



Variations from 100X are due to rounding. 



Vparlment of Health, tducalion, and Welfare. Office of Education. Bureau 
of Student Financial Assistance, Basic Educational Opportunity Grant Program. 
E nd-of- Year Report (February 1977). 

^^Iricludes J^'bO. 000.000 originally appropriated plus $180,200,000 in Supple- 
mental appropriations, yius $171 ,300,000 carried ov^ from FY 1974. 

^^Oepartment of HealtV Education, and Wei fare. Office of Education. Bureau 
ot 'Student Financial Assistance. Basic Educational Opportunity Grant Program. 
fpA'^^ If^T Jl^^ri (fP^ruary 1978). 

^^^ncludes $715^000.000 originally appropriated plus $610.BO0,000 in supple- 
mental appropriations plus $211,700,000 borrowed from FY 1977 funds. 

^^partment of Health. Education, and Welfare. Office Of Education, Bureau 
of Student Financial Assistance. Basic Educational OpportOnity firiint Program. 
Institutional Agreement and Authorization Report (October 13.*1978J. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF^OC FUNDING BY INSTITUTIONAL CONTROL AND STATE 



)F^OC FUNDING 
4^ 197 



. 7 - 1978 
(FY 1977) 



Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carol ina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

American Samoa 
Guam ^ 
Misc. Pacific Islands 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 



public 



$385,473,624 



24,244,825 
477.926 
14.747.010 
11,882.788 
93.473,680 
13.646.773 
7.238.410 
2.113.96^.^ 
2.284.847 
' 39.795.970 
19.169.526 
2.693.596 
3.355.187 
42.412.498 
14.771.866 
8.353.492 
10.686.890 
IS.220.619 
26.708.855 
4.805.216 
20.943.834 
20.084.149 
40.329.60B 
19.944.635 
25.729.413 
18.517.879 
4.083.261 
6.720.163 
1.733.103 
• 2.467.767 
27.331.260 
10.193.021 
116.535.711 
27.335.324 
4.360.080 
34.496.685 
19.194.503 
13.360.206 
38.836.024 
3, 56?. 713 
13.743.207 
5.412.421 
18.298,868 
58.054.453 
5.344.256 
2.133.680 
17,622.384 
14.730.689 
6.224,529 
20.791.799 
1.496.974 
30,243 
, '910.581 
",566 
^^29. 121. 146 
263.977 



ndependent 



Proprietary 



9; 52 3 ^851 
^89.046 
> A64.604' 

2.932.566 
16.829.299 
1.038.683 
3.159.980 
335.376 
5.305.765 
9.048.346 
8.439.881 
443.993 
1.366.963 
18.803.591 
4.887.693 
6.361.801- 
3.533.399 
5.121 .866 
3.647.381 
.70 



' 1.438.702 
2.413.957 
18. 994.. 492 
9.721.185 
5.445.064 
4.172.533 
7.575.986 
529.644 
2.261.578 
92.003 
1.791.487 
6.914.586 
1 .344.001 
47.069.123 
11.961.852 
812.927 
12.638.519 
3.324.297 
2.038.583 
19.278,086 
2.587.154 
8.079.376 
1,898.575 
10.860.330 
'14.559.167 
3.576.596 
T. 459. 855 
5.6?5.256 
2.7.69.068 
1.713.134 
3.798.363 
0 
0 
0 
0 

67.444.057 
0 



$30,890 



2,282.174 

23,127 
3.227,719 
1.006,251 
17.331 ,369 
,1 .841,490 
1 .466,732 
292.951 
•3.977.657 
2.762.024 
2.306.767 
222,292 
17.281 
4.9^7*951 
4.624.287 
471.988 
1.251.665 
3.146.718 
4.853.477 
578.294 
837,15$ 
3.768.92( 
2*^79.551 
1.459.639 
1.049.519 
' 2.069.1)00 
180.881 
837.402 
236.665 
212.782 
5.642.569 
606.497 
23.308.634 
1.760.659 
240.942 
4.955.046 
1.115.125 
996.056 
10.427.128 
703.508 
2.691 .232 
306.214 
3.366.188 
5.299.165 
217.697 
.83.831 
1.777.916 
1.723.726 
775.753 
1.308.640 
97.129 
0 



2.963.366 



Other 



Total 
$1,531,700,220 



0 
0 
0 
0 

7.800 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

V 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

8.000 



15.000 



u 

S5 



36.050,85a 
590,099 
18.439.333 
15.821.605 
127.642,148 
16.526 946 
11.865.122 
, 2.742.288 
• IT. 568. 269 
51.606.340 
29.616.V74 
3.359.881 
4.739.431 
66.194.040 
24.283,846 
15.187.283 
15.471.954 
23.489.203 
35.209.713 
6.822.212 
24.202.946 
42.847.561 
53.030.344 
26.849.338 
30.951.465 
28.162^865 
4.793.786 
f. 819. 143 
2.061.771 
4.472.036 
39.888.415 
12.143.519 
189.913.468 
41.057.835 
5.413.949 
52.107.250 
23.633.925 
16.394.845 
68.541.238 
^-^.853.375 
24^.513.815 
7.617.210 
32.525.386 
77.912.785 
9.088.549 
3.677.366 
25.025.558 
19.223.483 
*,713.416 
25.898.802 
1.596.103 
30.243 
910.581 
508.566 
99.5?8,569 
263.977 



^^Basic educational Opportunity Grant >roa'am. Institutional A^re^ment_ and 
Auth(\ija.yo.n_Repor_t (October 13. 1978). ? 
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^ ^ SUPPLEMENTAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY GRANTS (SE06) 

i 

Appropriations History : 



FEDERAL FUNDING OF THE SEOG PROGRAM 
(FY 1975 - FY 1980) * 



Fiscal Year 


Appropriation 


Number of 
Institutions 


Number of 
Recipients 


1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 


$240,300,000 
240,093,000 
250,093,000 
270,093,0001 
• 340,1 00, 000? 
340,100,0003 


3,197 
3,517 
3,700. 
3,587^ 

N.A. 

N.A. 


" 449,232 
442,573 
459,768, 
. 261,286^ 
N.A. 
N.A. 



description of Program : ^ 

The Supplemental educational Opportunity Grant program^ provides" 
financial assistance to students of exceptional financial need to attend 
postsecondary institutions. Federal grants are made to institutions who 
then select students for the awards. The maximum SEOG award is iUOO 
a year or one-half of the tbtal studen{ assistance provided from other 
sources, either private or public, whichever is the lesser. SEOG grants 
can be awarded on a continuing basis to students up to a maximum of 
$4000 over four academic years or $5000 in cases where a studentk re- 
quired program extends over five academic years. ^ 



^ T^'^* Oepartment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Edur 
catlbn. Office of Planning, Budgeting and Evaluation, Annual Evaluation 
Rejfer^OTLProjra^ of EBucatigr^ Mscal 

"^^iJl^IL (Washington, D.C.; G.P.O., 1978)^ 0.226'. " 
V 2 

The Chronicl e, of Higher Educ ation (October 16, 1978), p. 17. 



JUieLi^ 1 980. 



Data on institutions and recipients from financial managenint 
section of Oivision of Program Operations , Office of l^\xdg^. 

^Authorized by the Higher Education Amendments of 19^^d the " 
Education Amendments of 16^76 to the Higher Education Act of 1965 (Title 
IV; P.L. 92-318 as amended P.L. 92-482). 



33S 



;3 



Supplemental grants for initial year awards are allotted among the 
states in the same rati'o as a states' full-time and full-time equivalent 
enrollment' is to the national full time and fiJlUime equivalent enroll- 
ment, . Continuing year awards are allotted according to regulations 
promuljated by the Commissioner of Education.^ ^ ; 



Eligibility : 

SEOG awards arie limited to students who have been accepted as 
undergraduates, who maintain satisfactory progress, and who ^are en- 
rolled at least half-time. SEOG grants are limited to students 
who otherwise would financially be unable to pursue a program of 
study at that institution y/ithout such assistance,' 



Contact: Campus and State Grant, Division of Policy 

and Program Development, Bureau ,of Student • i 
Financial Assistance, Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. ZOZOZ, Telephone: (202) 
245-9717. 




^H.E.W,, Annual Evaluation Rep ort, pJ226- 
^bid,, p. 226. 



7-66^ 0-79-22 
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DISTRIBUTION OF SEOG FUNDING BY INSTITUTIONAL CONTROL AND TYPE 

FY 197* - FY 1978^ 



1975-1976 
(FY 1975) 


1976-1977 
- (FY 1976) 


1977-1978 
(FY 1977) 


1978^1979 
(FY 1978) 


Type of 
Institution 


Amount 


% of 
Total 
Amt 


Amount 


X of 

Total 
Amt 


Amount 


X of . 
Total 
Amt 


Amount 


X of 
Total 
MM 


PUBLIC 


$142 i960, 549 


59X 


$138,181,940 


58X 


$134,646,960 


54X 


$140,298,172 


52X 


Universities 
Four-Year 
Two-Year 
' Voc-Tech^ 


86,984,184 
19,540,692 
33,361,341 
3,074,332 


61 
14 
23 
2 


84,055,156 
17,907,816 
33,221 ,022- 
2,997,946 


61 
13 
24 

' 2 


81,814,633 
18,535,086 
31,729,307 
2,567,934 


61 J 
14 
24 
2 


{rj???7,238 
19,092,929 
■34,490,724 
2,977,281 


60 
14 
25 
2 


INDEPENDENT 


$ 80,621,544 
f 


34!i; 


$ 82,219,037 


34X 


$ 93,458,824 


37X 


$103,585,593 


38X 


Universiti^ 

Four-Year 

Two-Year 


32,297,682 
41 ,859,424 
6,464,438 


40 
52 
8 


33,453,156 
42,009,381 
,• 6,756,500 


41 
51 
8 


40,688,228 
45,640,810 
^ 7,129,786 


44 
49 
7 


45,861,554 
50, 15a, 436 
7,568,603 


44 
48 
7 


PROPRIETARY 


$ 16,714,908 


7% 


$ 19,688,842'* 


8X 


$ 21,862,750 


9X 


$ 26,076,032 


lOX. 


TOTAL 


$240,297,001 


lOOX. 


$240,089,819 


lOOX 


$249,968,534 


lOOX • 


$269,959,797 


m% 



Data from Robert R. Coates, Chief, Financial Management Section, Division of Program Operation, 
Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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OlSTKllUflOM Of '$100 fWOlKC IT iNSmuitOHAl CONl«Ot AHO SWtt 
ft \$7i . ff 



lOTAl- 



AU>U * 
ArJiOA* 
Ark«n>»> 

CtUfornU 

CpnAtctlcwt 
Otttrlct of Mv^M 

ld«ho 

1ndi«n4 
low* 

Icntvcky 

Nlnn«t0U 

Hitiovrf 
nont«n« 

Net* J*rtey 
N*« MtiUf 
Nt« Tork 
north Urolfn* 
MOrth D«kOU 

frnntylv4ni« 
Rhode Itl«ft4 
South C«rol4n« 
South D«kOt« 
Trrtnrstrc 

Ut«h ^ 
VffraOnt 

W«thln9ton 
Urtt V{r9<nt« 
> Uit(Onttn 

Gu«n 

Purrto Rico 




'l)«t« from RoI.ert R. (o*t*l. CM*', finant^*! H«iu<,r».*nt %rtti()n. 
Olfltrof [<Ju<«tton, Opp«rtwnl »f Mf«lth. [<tu(«t<on. «n<t Uplfjre. 



vt\4on of Pro^#*tn Of»fr* t l{»n% , 
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ArlttM 

U«M«CtU»t 

PitXrUt af C«lM*1t 

lUntai 4 

Kffituckjr 

lowl&fana 

Ht^ylaN 

n*« hutrtti * 

Mi in 

mnt»&i/pi . 

Kontana 
Ntbratka 
Nfvada 

haipirirt 
N«w Jtrity 
N»M Mtii1C9 
NtV York 
North Carol tM 
H»rth Dakota 
Ohio 
OIUitc«a 

^rnn&x^vanla 
ItlarHl 
South Carolina 
SOMth O«kot« 
Tcnntticc 

Utah 
Vrrmnt 
V(r|tn1a « 
Uaih1n9tOA 

tilt Virgin^* 
i)Con»1it ^ 
^U)t(*(n9 

Cwa* 

Pw^r* Rico 
Vir :&)an4i 



MSIKIIVIION or UM fmm If tMTlTVTlOMl CONTKH MD STAU 



MO.ZU 

7M.Ut 

1.347.030 

S44.M$ 
'S.Z4(,3i5 
3.nS.937 
1,3S3J3t 
1.3S1.S11 
1.5Z3.I1» 
1.412.131 
' 3J97.1M 

2. ««.S43 
3.131.121 
(.493.114 
4.4(M.3S| 
2.001,233 
1.707,3$4 

$27.S2S 
S74.i3l 
339.390 
1. (17. 939 
2.3t3.ft07 
1.793. S04 
•;1IS,474 

3.oa.osi 

1.40».037 

3. M7.991 

i.m;.ms 

.4. 322. 71 S 
3.4(9. 7M 
«. 4S9.97I 
1.222.3&1 
797. (S2 
1.&24.99S 
S.t70;540 
1. 243.^79 
1.929.411 
11/07.710 
4.031.889 

i.2t6.&(' 

B.t}B.4(3 
430.042 

(2.M1 
*f»W7.S14 
22.(12 



(n 117?) 



t93,4U*V4 



2,034.1 M 
3S,«97 
M,7t9 

m.sii 

4,l7|,tM 
719.181 

I.M^OIt 
lS7.tI9 

^.3}l!?S 
\,7IS,IM 
17ftJ3I 
1(0,7S$ 
4.S42JS9 

1.804 .on 

2.473,S04 
W7.412 
(M.73i 
(31.021 
9S0.349 
1.31(.18S 
7.361.033 
3.71S.«0( 
3«005.890 
820.929 
2.234.S78 
139.041 
754,8(1 
0 

80t.99( 

1.810.(19 

3M.2(0 
9.M(^.7H 
2.820.2V 

404.991 
4.848.819 

842.048 

JI84.412 
(.87(.19S 
M71.088 
1.280.1(1 

717.738 
1.93S.139 
3.S08.08( 

1S3.278 
1.044.91S 
t. 394. 110 
1.921.S94 

808,4(8 
1.(2(.08( 
0 

0 

}. 870. 370 
0 



383,081 
4,211 
S57«S04 
.101,(44 
4,719.479 
7H.SM 
187.191 
0 

1(9.222 
329.032 
S30,883 
tt.$07 
' 34,270 
8S4,112 
307. UO 

111, ioi 

12S,874 
«341.(SS 
7(7.938 
• 40,S23 
. 414,977 
289.494 
391 .431 
2(8.008 

23.983 
428.788 

20,(40 
13k.S2l 
139.798 

28.84( 
609.811 

(9.478 
1.V0.491 
149.4(9 

(2,280 
918.809 
288.900 
290.032 
U09&.BSS 

37.070 
218. S79 
140.778 
SS9.02B 
1.S9(.33S 
131. 30S 

11. (3S 
709. 14S 
472.247 

71.702 
179.992 

8.987 

0 

196.131 

0 



UU1 



|249,^,$34 



3.937.099 
273.038 
2,814.900 
1,204.318 

27, SI $,484 
3.821.210 
3,078,218 
S12.83$ 
1,4n.294 
(.047.840 
3,S49,109 
801,184 
239,870 

10,M2.(S$ 
S. 228. 409 
3.938,443 
2.474,797 
2.S80.304 
2,811,797 
4,188,038 
4.713.70* 

11,288.(5S 

10.600.8S1 
7^78.334 
rM(,14S 
4.370,7* 
(87.204 
1.470.013 
4 79,188 
2.S2S.781 
4.784.032 
2.217.242 

19.202.760 
(.017.802 
1.872.308 
9.(31.619 
2,731.631 
S,4n.6S9 

11.441.8)8 
1.6(8.134 
2.721.091 
1.6S6.168 
4.019.162 

10.974.94). 
1.S28.112 
2.986.031 
3,810.9(5 
6.425.730 
1.926.739 

10.044.541 
434.129 

62.691 
3.724.015 
22.612 



S140,298.172 



1.473.(47 

325,377 
2,288.063 
1,194.549 
18,517,214 
2.4(0.759 
1.028,714 
414,318 
724,9;^ 
3,504.419 
1.254,303 
554,738 
592.315 
5,174,377 
3,044,104 
1,207.442 
1. 503.814 
1,557.955 
1 ,331 ,704 
, 3.504.474 
3.131.024 
4,004,850 
4.530.144 
4.298,898 
1.834,107 
1.428.254 
532.042 
575.141 
322.415 
1.906.888 
2,401.882 
1. 858. 757 
8.431.221 
3.1(1.027 
1.490.57( 
> 3.881.245 
1.700,060 
4.248.310 
3.733.(27 
509.260 
1,405.898 
S45.20e 
1.(93.730 
(.723.406 
1.312.639 
2.277.950 
1.812.705 
4,704.9^9 
1,159.271 
8,443.633 
382.1^ 

^ 40,309 
1^38.665 



^ 1978-1979 



1n4tHn4«(tt 



4103.585,493 



2.083.711 
32,349 
75,100 
' 244.520 
5,314,217 

419.5M 
2.040,108 
. 184.158 

855, t27 
2.853.390 
1,988,843 

228,442 

1817420 
5.554.981 
2.001 ,223 
2.403.901 
1,044.594 

778.533 

894.749 
1.212.394 

873.951 
7.855,086 
4.229.692 
3,114,132 

793,139 
2,450.266 

1(2.642 

880.376 
.P 

962,218 
1,860.801 

412.593 
10.473.216 
3,057.753 

417.875 
5.461.917 

878.783 

977.271 
8.224.136 
1.315.(53 
1.259.423 

799.014 
1.986.994 
3.690.404 

182.527 
1.000.239 
1.579.716 
2.594.091 

049,592 
1,816.099 



0 

2.469.733 
0 



126,076.032 



347.798 

5,422,091 
917,179 
304,74) 
2.873 
180.491 
314.589 
549.309 
74,722 
53.951 
987,(44 
419.(04 
202.100 
147.041 
412.874 
842.571 
49.700 
598.669 
455,214 
' 478.707 
279.901 
34.549 
579.839 
10.551 
150.791 
120.945 
37.061 
049.046 
74.453 
1.797.004 
135.460 
62.344 
1.)03.448 
401 .663 
353.941 
1.318.981 
63.728 
221.934 
159.372 
630.54) 
1.689.278 
109.747 
0 

903.201 
671.709 
36.679 
174.948 
9.000 

0 

194.575 

0 



S249,f59,797 



3,925.174 
341,314 
2,994,874 

1.547.714 

29.453,430 
3,997.503 
3.383,745 
403.340 
1,762.897 
4,744,598 
3,814,474 
858,002 
827.404 

11.719.002 
4^.186.933 
. 4;013,443 
2,717,521 
2. 749; 342 
3.09V.028 
4.864.572. 
4.603.644 

12.395.152 

11.238.541 
7.694.931 
2.443,795 
4.414.359 
713.255 
1.606.328 
451.360 
2.92(.t47 
5.112.529 
2.345.803 

20,701.521 
6.354.240 
1.970.815 

10.526.600 
2.980.506 
5.579,542 

13.276.744 
1.888.(41 
2.087.255 
1.003.594 
■ 4.311.205 

17.103.0^* 
1.604.913 
3.358.189 
4.295.122 
7.970.729 
2.045.542 

10.434.680 
391.131 

40.309 
4.122.9P 
24.645 



^^Oata from Hb*ri %. Co«Ul, CMff . fiMndal KaM9«fwnt ^wHon. Oivi^ioft of Proflraw OpeVatlont. 
Office of rducation. D*parlP»«t of Health. rduc«tH>n. and Uclfart. . ^ 
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SWE STUDENT INCENTIVE GRANT (SSIfr) 



Appropriations H1story» 



FEDERAL FUNDING OF THE SSIG PF 
FY 1975 - FY 1980,. 



3GRAM 



Fiscal Year 


if' Appropriation 


Number^* of 
Recipients 


1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 ' 

1980 


% 20,000,000^ 
44,000,000 
60,000,000 
63,750, OOOj^ 
76,750,Odo2 
76,750,0003 


83,381 

159,506 . 
240,000 (est.) 
255,000 (estj^ 
307,000 (pstO^ 

Jlff^ s 



Description of Program : * 

^ 5 
The State Student Incentive Grant! program provides assistance to 
students with "substantial financial nfced" to finance their postsecond- 
ary education at eligible irvstitutionsl The SSIG program was established 
to provide an incentive to states to eltaWish or expand grant assist- 
ance programs to undergraduate students.* The program is a 50-50 cost- 
sharing (state-federal) of funds in which federal funds are allotted^ 



^U.S. Department af Health/ Education, and Welfare, fiffice of Edu- 
cation, Office of planning, Budgeting and Evaluation, Annual Evaluation 
Repo rt on Programs^dmlnlstered by the U . S . OfHce of F3u cation,J ^jtscal 
YearlWrrWashington'; D.C: G.P.O. / 19'78) , p.|32. 

^The Chjionicje of -Higher Educati^ (October 16, 1978), ^.17. 
^i^e. judge t /of the u/s Government, KY 1980^ • 

^Data from SSIG Program, Bureau of Student Financial Assistance, 
Ofcfice of Education. 

•Authorized by the Education Amendments of 1^72 and -the Education 
Amendments of 1976 to the Higher Education A£t of 1965 (Title IV; P.L. 
92-318; as amended P.L. 94-482). 
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an<l/on)real lotted based upon a\*onnula which reflects orfirrent student 
enrollment patterns. Funds from states which do not we their current 
allotments are reallocated to other states. The funds are allocated 
w states which disburse them to postsecondary institutions to be 
akarded tp students* although a state can use any distrtbution pre- 
CEdure that falls within thfe scope of the statute. Although states 
are responsible for the selection of recipients, the selection cri- 
tVia are subject to review by the Cofrmissipner of Education, The 
maximum grants permitted under the SSIG program Is $1,500 per academic 
year, 6 

States must administer the funds through a single state agency 
and receive'no federal allowance fer administrative costs. In order 
to maintain state effort for initial awards states must demonstrate 
that they have .increased. the amount of student grants more Than the 
amount spent two fiscal years prior to its initial receipt of aid under 
the SSIG program,' 



^■I tliqibility : 



As of the 1978-79 academic year, fi^y-seven states and territories 
are eligible for grants under the SSIG program,® Grant assistance is 
given to students with ^'substantial financial need" and can be renewed 
throujghout four.yfears of undergraduate study. States are given leeway 
in determining' the definition of "substantia! need;" therefore, students 
from both low and middle incom^ can be eligible for grants.^ 



Contact: J^ichard McVity> Director, State Student Incentive 
^ Grant Program, Bur^u of Student Fipancial Assist- 

ance, Office of Education^ . Washington, D.C. -20202 
Telephone: (202) 245-2201, < 



H.E>W. , Annua! Evaluation Report, p. 232. ^ 

^Ibid., p. 233. 
* . 8 

*' Joseph D. Boyd, Tenth A nnual Survey: State Scholarship an d Grant 
Progra ms , National As socia tion o f State Scho Tarshlp Pro grams (November 
' T978y, pTT, * - - - . ^ 

9 

H.E.W., Annua! Evaluation Report, p. 233. 
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PUTRtiuTtON or Site ruNoiK iv imstitutiohai contim. and yAt( 

ft tf7S . fT l«M 



Arl«Nt«S 
C«nfon«1« 
C*lor*4» 

Co«Mt«Ct1(MC 

Dittrkt CeltNH* 

norl4l 

U«rf1« 

low* 

N»tt«(hu»«ttt 
Nltttttlpvt 

Nm Jfrtfly 

Nm Vori 
North t«roHf>« 
Morth D«hot« 

^ovlh t«roMM 
South D«k«t« 

T«M1 

Utah 
Vtraont 
VirfInU 
v«thtn)t<m 
Uttt VirfInU 
Ulttontin ^ 

trvit TfrrttorWt 
Virfin UUndt 
- -V 



' nn 



0 

0 

0 
0 

79,400 

in.jw 
;(,is9 

0 



|tO,H7.9)] 





M.M 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7),)M 


{7.IJ7 




). 401.400 


7S0,)9] 


0 




7I).000 




17, )M 


47JSS 


S4,05S 


m,m 


mrS70 


tM.ftt 
f7.M7 


».JW 


)4.4ra 


0 


l,04».S7] 




7J7.797 




9f ,777 








110.109 


?O0.M) 


]t,ft79 


9.tM 




719.300 




II0.9M 




sn.io? 


339, ISS 




7S,4tO 


n7.90t. 


30.731 




3M,7»9 


39.704 


0 


171. 7SS 


0 



740.07% 

0 

l.063.0«S 
131.070 
S.47S 
04 7.?OO 
I SI .6i9 
73,0)0 
941,077 
S(.»S« 
704.977 
It. (00 
703, 7S0 
001.114 
0 

l.97i 
1.440 
(9.4S0 
(9,IS& 
199. »9 



19.9 



|4S7.»34 



|M,S73 



7.114 

0 
0 
0 

H9,U0 
0 
0 
0 

305 
0 
0 
0 

499 
0 



0 

0 
0 
0 

7.471 

0 
0 
0 



7 30. M3 
30.414 



0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

tl,»37 
0 
0 

nj#4 

0 

7.900 

S,7M 
M7 



0 

8.600 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
300 
0 



|I9.79O,0S7 



m,l49 

0 
0 

101 .07S 

3, 137. no 

7»,393 
709.S07 

fO.740 
104, 17S 
S90,9S3 
»0.4I| 

07.907 

SO.770 
1.0^0.017 
47».40% 
731 .IM 
779 .9S0 
73S.9V7 
737.777 

70,097 
37). tM 

ro9,7io 

910. 7S7 
347.909 
103,(1? 
411,037 
39,704 
170.7V0 



M4.09t 

0 

).930 . 3n) 
477,904 
(7.7(9 
047.470 

2H.m 

70) .98? 
941.077 
' )17,4M 
704.977 

H.DOO 
3?0.0?4 
).07S.747 
1 7) , 337 

S9,O30 
)90,39) 
4?S,037 
I4S,3I4 
471,470 

17.370 



174. «48 
0 
SOO 



S?),0)»,SO0 



700.970 

3ss!oo} 

77.400 
).M4.0«9 
M).005 

n9.S{3 
)».779 
047, M7 
S30,0» 
100.703 
103.379 
720.934 
437,70) 
789,0)0 
0 

)97,7iO 
730.300 
71.000 
«»,077 
304. SM 
1.007,7)7 
(34.470 
?O3.003 
1.4)0.040 
73.)7) 
790,037 
0 

00,137 
979.U7 

0 

7.BO«,O?0 
309.000 
1)0.470 
«407,)S9 
30),S73 
SSS.)47 
701.173 
1?O,190 
0 

M.0OO 
707.300 
). 0)0.440 
770.9S0 

90.7M 
0S(,9S7 
7)7.0)7 
)9S.703 
781. )0O 
7.370 



1970 

(FT )9;0) 



1017^ 

n 



Ifv4t|>«f»<l«nt ^oprWurj 



|7).)00,3)0 



1007,30) 



70. 3M 
79, 

)),004 
4S,407 

4,401.377 

0 

407.074 
33,000 
100,079 

M7,073 
771.051 
0 

}4.790 
K909.791 
534.000 
703,474 
400 
145.500 

40,734 
170,073 
300.07) 
1.7)0,730 
973.)9) 
)04.394 
)4(.9(0 
730.907 
0 

70.707 
0 

57.497 
300,000 
90.950 
).)07.057 
380.399 
9.403 
1.337 , 793 
700,393 
50.900 
1.07), 007 
)M.700 
500.7)0 
79,900 
40). 409 
),387.)70 
9.30) 
19.500 
197.703 
)93,775 
))9.)70 
)94.7)( 



7)7.709 
070 
).400 



5,400 
0 

.)7,90f 
0 

377, 57{ 
0 
0 
0 

) 0.9*1 

0 
0 
0 
070 

0 
0 

0 
0 

).033 

0 

74,077 

0 

4,500 
' 0 
77.305 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0.300 
0 
• 0 
774, )47 
)7.(77 
0 
0 
0 
0 

) 39.074 

0 

•y 0 

3.)00 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



t44, 093,0)1. 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

).770 

0 

50,575 
0 

)4.05O 
)0),795 

0 

4,757 
0 

).775 
0 
0 



5.795 
0 



0 
0 

7,750 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

34.9)0 

0 
0 

15.400 
0 



Tot«1 



})4,01O 
34.034 
0)9,)93 
117. 0(7 

0.t00.700 
541.005 
037.900 
157,573 
344.177 

).)7O.)05 
0)O.4M 
100.701 
143,003 

2,3)7.020 
977,00) 
497.04) 
400,000 
540.904 
779.1)4 
' )U.)00 
001,343 

1,505.700 

1.990.97) 
001.500 
350.013 
073.947 
73.17) 
374.7)9 
0 

) 34.01 

),?79.U7 
90.950 

4.)0(.775 
707.077 
)75.909 

t. 799.957 
071 .940 
0O0.)77 

7.007.3)4 
754.090 
500.7)0 
)03.000 
773,777 

7.470,574 
700,377 
))0,7&O 
049.735 
9)0.737 
3)4.00) 
975.r 
7.370 



377.740 

(70 
7.33) 



U5 0fp4rlMrnt of H»«)th. triu<«lloo. 



Offt(» Of !dw*«l*nn. ^urr«u of M»/<)»nl f1i.«n<U) 



Dl nr»iio inm»».«.. W*1f«r*. 0 \ -- --- 

A%U»t*rK*. OlvUlon Of M»«ttil Mft«fKU) 51. t* Mixlrol lofrolU* Crint PrO«r««. \ht IV<J*f«)/5t«l* Nrl«tr 

th(^ 1l> 5tii<)*(>t A»»UI«rK* ^nfttf«) RfpOrt )977). 

^'th* rr<Jrr«)/St«t* r«rtnfr»h«p Ift 5turi»M *\tUI«n<» Annu«) Peporl (^wQwtl H70l 
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EST1MA1ED 0ISTR18UT10N OF SSIC ALLOTHENTS 8Y STATE 
FY 1977 - FY 1978 





FY 1977 I. 


FY 1978 


«• -* 


" Allotments A 






Reftl lotments 


Allotments 


GRAND TOTALS 


159.969 617 


163. 750.. 000 


A1 AhAlfU 


.272 850 


950,733 


Alaska 


Q 


75,046 


ArlinnA • 


633.608 


^ 949,458 




?67 000 


372,056 


rr California 


10.010.343' 


10,236,372 


Colorado 


785,796 


834,908 


^ Connactlcut 


789,435 


810,605 


n*1awAr# 


160.563 


170,598 






4A3 884 


riorida 


* 1.8W 362 


1,901,344 




1,103,041 


1,127,946 


Hawaii 


154,766 


248,378 


Idahp 


180 005 


206*157 


IlllnoH 


'3 079 645 


^ 3 149.182 




1 185 655 ' 


1.212 426 


Iowa 


644,359 


661 639 


Kansas ^ 


675,344 


690 593 




742,244 


759 003 




297,444 


864,715 


Main* 


22fi 005 


231^107 


Ma r*v1 AnH 
rto ■ jr 1 unu 


1 070 957 


1 ,099,67^ — ^ 


CCAf hii CMt f c 


C , I U9 , ^ CO 


2 161 890 ' « 


^ nicni^An * 




711 72fl 


n 1 nnvsU vfl 


1 142 037 


1 1^7.874 


n 1 ^3 1 3& 1 yy 1 


532 081 


554,711 ^ 


lill cCmir* \ 

ni>^uuri m • 




1,246,)26 




164 940 


1 75 , 249 




409 049 


420,019 




81 176 


203,344 




207,757 


?20,741 


new uci scjr 


► 1 fiO? 3fi5 


1,618,545 




280 700 


2f9,0ll 


new loi R 


A 117 049 


^ 6.2/5.620 




1,285,213 


1 ,370,509 


norm uokula 


159 682 


163,287 


un lo 


7 171 Ifil 


2 383.6lfi 


UK iTinunia 


^ 881 522 


936,617 




^' 771,444 


788! 862 

r WW f W^ 


rpnn^jr 1 Van 14 ^^^^B^0 


7 591 101 


2 fi51 857 *• 


Rhode J$l«nd ^ 


326,103 


346,484 


South Carolina ♦ 


730,958 


776,643 


South Dakota 


1 1 0 , UUO 




Tennessee 


996,835 


1 mo 

1 ,Ul7, J4j 


Texas 


3,307,966 


J, Jor ,659 


Utah 


439,036 


4o6,4/D > 


Vermont 


150,426 


i!iJ,0££ a 


Virginia 


1,232,897 


1,309,953 f 


Uji<h 1 not on « 


1,219,131 


1,246,658 


West Virginia 


414,268 


423,622 


Wisconsin 


1,320,422 


1,350,236 


Wyoming 


8,178 


97,363 


American Sftmoa 


3,535 


3,629 


Guam 


18,838* 


20,015 


Puerto Rico 


564,994 


580,146 


Trust Territory 


3,663 


2,426 


Virgin Isflands . 


^ 8,956 


10.950 


Northern Marianas 


0 


1,335 



Data w«s collfcUd «s of Ottober, V9;8, by the SS1G Program Ufffcf. 
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Mr luciHER.'All right, Mr; Chairman,, we have submitted to the 
committpe our recommended changes as well 9s our statement and 
we will Appreciate the opportunity to address you today and we do 
look foiftard to^working with the members of the committee and 
the stamas you consider recommendations from the^thei* sectors 
of the financial aid community. \ 

I haVet been asked today to specifically address BOEG, SEOG, 
and SSl[G. I am sure you- are aware that there is a State-Federal 
partnerstiip in the areas of the BEOG program. It has been called 
the multiiple data entry system. It is geared to provide better access 
to particularly public funds. 

This came ^bout because of a congressional ^direfition called 
Thompson/Eshieman amendments that would bring together more ' 
closely the Federal-State partnership in gathering of data. This 
Erection in multiple data entry brought about 34 State programs, 
working jointly with the Federal and in some cases institutional 
entities together to gather data. 

The 34 States took basically three different approaches to multi- 
ple data entry; 32 of those States utilized either the CSS or the 
ACT form. And* in Bn overprint on a portion of the CSS or ACT 
form they solicited the types of questions thaVthe States needed to 
run their own State programs. 

In the case of Pennsylvania we have entered directly into the 
multiple data entry, and in the case of California they have used 
the CSS form along with a separate State form to gather^ State 
require^ data. And then California has a common forrii to gather 
institutional data. 

think that the multiple data entry sj^tem has worked. Na- 
tiaii&Ily we have had a reduction of three million duplicate forms 
in the first year of its operation and there is only a 6-percent 
/overlay during that first year in duplicate forms. 

Pennsylvania, as a multiple data entry entity, did a study of the 
constituent groups to see what the reaction to multiple data entry 
w^. Now, the U.S. office has also done a study but that is basically 
Irom a statistical point of view. ^ 

In the Pennsylvania program, we went out to the aid officers, the 
high school counselors, and the applicants, 89 percent of the appli- 
canis on renewal, those who had been in thej)ld system, on renew- 
al said the new system was simpler, 77^ percent of the financial aid 
officers indicated the system was simiiler. And 87 percent of tlfe 
financial aid officers indicated they favored the role of the State 
agency in multiple data entry. ^ 

Ab far as high school counselors were concerned/ 93 percent 
'favored the State agency rolf ao^l 87 percent felt that the system of 
multiple data entry was simpler. 

I would like to address some of the gains that have come about 
because of this Federal-State partnership. And I don't mean to 
slight the institutional role in the Federal-State-iristitutional part- 
nership, but I am rather speakir% from the governmental point Of 
view at this hearing. * 

In 1977^78 there were BEOG recipients who did not receive a 
'State grant — they were receiving Federal money but not Stdte 
money — we received the name8 and addresses of those BECnG recip- 
ients from the BEOG administrators. We sent them each a multi- 
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pie data entry system form on*which to apply for State aid as well 
as renew their Federal grant. And after everything settled down, 
we found that we had 4,342 new State grant recipients who had 
never ^lied to P^nsylvania. They received $2.9 million in State 
aid for the first time. 

The interesting thing here, although they had never applied for 
State aid before, got into the system through multiple data entry, 
the average income was $6,933 for that group as compared with 
our total vfile income of $11,480. So through multiple data entry a 
substantial number of low^ncome kids who were in the basic grant 
program, came into the State grant program. 

We recently completed the 1979-80 file. As you kno>y, the chair- 
man and this committee were instrumental in di^eloping the idea 
and HfcF^bringing forth MISAA, middle income student assistance 
grant^rogram. You may not be aware the basic grant program 
does not send out renewal applications. The peojple that were eltgi- 
ble last year have to get into the system by themselves this year. 

Also, if the parameters change and a student was ineligible in 1 
year, they are not automatically placed into the application process 
the following year. So what we did, we took the multiple data entry 
file, we identified 37,000 students who had applied to basic grant in 
1978-79, had a complete application, but did not receive a basic 
grant. And we sent them a renewal or a new multiple data entry 
application and said in effect MISAA is here. You ought to reapply 
even though you were not eligible last year. You may be eligible 
under the new parameters of MISAA. ^ ^ 

As of May 21, we have received 14,000 applications; 7,165 are 
those who have gone through the basic grant process; 3,600 of thenf 
are recipients of basic grants worth $2.6 million. 

Additionally, 2,700 of them are receiving $1.2 million in State 
grants. 

• Now, the interesting thing here, 90< percent of these students 
were dependent on their parents. Th^ parental income is 33 per- 
' cent higher than the average"^ in the basic grant file. The average 
income of these students, brought into the system through MISAA 
and multiple data entry is $19,520 as Opposed to the average file of 
$14,478. So we think that your MISSA program is working. 

We think there is a good demonstration here of what the Feder- 
al-State partnership can bring about. We do realize thfit the first 
year of multiple data entry had its problems. I don^t know >vhether 
the committee realizes it or not, but that* was a very hurried up 
first year. All the vendors that were entering Jnto multiple data 
entry did so without a contract. Everybody was on the l^^ok. We 
experienced t):ie new edits of data and ^.he validation prqcess. And I 
think after those things shuffled out, that the multiple data entry 
did work. 

We found in Pennsylvania that students being held up^or State 
grant consideration at this time last .year we had 18,000 held up 
^ becauseN<^f the slow flbw through the basic grant Yiatlbnal proces- 
sor. Thie year that number is cut to one-third, or rbughly 6,000. 

You are also aware, I am sure, that multiple data entry has 
moved toward a common form and from a common form is now 
moving toward a single form. The single form is geared basically, to 
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collecting data for Federal eligibility in the BECXi program and the 
college based programs. 

Multiple data entry, on the other hand, is geared toward the 
tripartite partnership, Federal/State/institutional data gathering. 
We have to realize BEOG is^ not an outright entitlement program. 
We often say it is but if you compare it with social security and the 
GI bill, you realize it is not outright entitlement but really entitle-^ 
ment flavored a little bit with what we have traditionally called 
the need analysis concept. 

The financial aid office on campus is a little bit different than 
the BEOG program administrator in that in the basic grant pro- 
gram in effect the committee and the Congress say: These are the 
eligibility standards. You find eligibre students and we will fund 
each one of those. At the campus levfel there are limited funds, ahd 
for that reason the campus aid officer, more so than the basic 
grant or the State grant adminstrator, has to. look for more detail 
and better ways to assure that there is equity in the administration 
of their campus based programs because their, funds are limited. 

For that reason, there is now a pretty good controversy between 
the U.S. office and their counterparts in the financial aid commu- 
* nity because of the single form. 

Personally I feel that the timing of this is really the root of the 
evil as far as the controversy between the U.S. Office of Education 
and the financial aid commuriity. And we would recommend that 
in tHe future any further Federal intrusions as far as the campus 
administration or as fai; as the State administration of financial 
aid are concerned, the intrusion should be subject to legislative 
oversight. Either regulations should be subjected, these things 
should be done through regulations with the right and chance to 
respond, the regulations should be subjected to congressional 
rfeview, or there should in reaifthorization be a very definitive 
indication of the various roles of the three parts taking part in the 
partnership, this Federal, State, and institution. 

There are a couple of questions related to the basic grant pro- 
gram that the community has been concerned with. We have done 
some quick and dirty research in Pennsylvania in order to try to 
bring some data to you on two of these items. Moving the basic 
grant minimum from $2fD0 to $100 and addressing the question of 
"removal of half cost. ^ * 

Our cost study is attached to our testimony. The bottom line on 
the two srf^udies, and this is Pennsylvania basic grant file,, which is 
fairly representative of Pennsylvania because for 4 years we have 
required each State grant applicant to apply for basic grants before 
they came to us, the $100 minimum creates in our S^e a 4- 
percent increase in the number of grants. ^ 

The grants fall across all sectors, public and private. Generally, 
as you go above $12,000 family income level, you see a larger 
number .of basic grants. ' * 

We looked at the removal of one-half cost. We have policy con- 
cerns here because as the basic grant absorbs more and iilore of the 
cost of education, we are finding that most of the cost of education 
is absorbed by BEt)G in the public sector and for the low-income 
student. And there is danger in removing those two typee of stu- 
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dent^ from what have been broad, comprehensiVe State grant pro- 
grams. 

F^example, in our community college with removal of half cost, 
thensic grant maximum award would go from $1,050 up to $1,800. 
Our study shows that in doing this, 92 percent of the new basic 
grant dollars created would go to* the State subsidized colleges! 
Ninety-one percent of the-State mdney that we would refairect in 
order to prevent over-aWards would come out of the State subsi- 
dized colleges. s 

At the $12,000 family income and below, 80 percent of the new 
BEOG dollars would fall below $12,000. Eighty-seven percent of the 
State money that we would redirect, would be redirected away 
from, the families below $12,000. 

For example, in our community college, getting an $1,800 BEOG 
and a $100 State grant to apply toward a $2,110 cost, this means 
that grant money would pay the $610 tuition and fees and the 
student would receive a i3heck in the amount of $1,209 to finance 
their cost of Commuting, books, and so forth. 

So we feel that the State grant program would be pretty much 
forced out of that area as far as the State grant award would be 
concerned. 

Another thing that has been bandied about for some time, maybe 
the last 18 months, is the base year in the SSIG program. We don't 
believe you have a base year problem. This committee authorized 
$50 million the initial year to grow to $200^milliOii at the close of 4 
years. The only problem is the Appropriations Committee ^did not 
do its job. They did not follow the ditfctions of the authorizing 
committee. < 

We have a recommendation before you that would tie SSIG 
funding to BEOG funding. We think that maybe the most urgently 
needed item as far as Federal support at .this' time in the SSIG 
program would be to come up with something that would give us, 
would assure maintenance of 3tate effort, maintenance of the 
State grant programs during declining^ State support for higher 
education. 

We would suggest that if you go with that, there is no need to 
address the base year quiBtion. We would suggest, first of all, that 
the first $100 million in the basic grant program would go by the 
current formula coupled with a maintenance of effort. 

You might take H)76, 1977, 1978 funding level of each State and 
i establish an average. And as long as a State would maintain that 
average, they would get their share of the first $100 million. And 
that would again be based upon the current allocation formula. 

Above $100 millioii our association recommends "that you would 
move toward a formula that would be based on high school seniors 
since^^ey are the ones who graduate and receive the State awards. 
Vfe trnl^Jc a two-tiered approach like this would hold harmless 
those Stages who have benefited by the existing formula at this 
point and\he second tier could help those Who have been disadvan- 
taged. \ 

There has oeen some talk about tying congressional policy to the 
SSIG. A very good example is the all/nonprofits. We think that 
there should not be that kind of F'ederal policy tied into the SSIG. 
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It really should be a program where you are epcouraging State 
appropriations a,nd helping to maintain the State funding level 
There has been some talk about bringing in new groups, the less 
than half-time student, the graduate student and others that are 
not eligible for the basic grant program. We ^ould caution you 
there that you would lose 4he building base which basic grants 
offer the fitate grant program. The State grant would, in those 
areas, notM)e built upon basic grant as it is now. You would be 
ti^moving the. State grant and the matching SSIG from certain of 
your basic grant recipients and you would be denying the financial 
aid officer the packaging concept they now have, that is the basic 
grant plus the State grant with? the college administered programs 
built iifeo those. l \ 

There seems to be Vfcelifig thVt we need to something in the 
SSKr program to encouragef State fundihg. We don't think that is 
th^ase, at least in my, area it is not 

Totally across the Nation the SSIG i& 7.7 percent Federal money 
and 92,3 State money. Since the SSIG went into operation, the 
State awards, the Value of State awards is up 80 percent, the 
number of State awards are up 53* percent, the State only dollars 
for getting SSIG is up 81 percent and we have moved from 3Tjto 57 
States and territories each operating their own program, Wp are^ 
100 percent there, i 

In the top five States there is very little Federal money, InUsfew 
York the Federal allocation is 2 percent of their program, Itli^ 4 
percent of the program in Illinois, Pennsylvania, Minnesota, Und - 
Vermont; in fact in^l5 States the Federal money is 10 percent or 
less of the total dollars going into the State program. And tlkere 
are only 16 States where there are sufficient Federal funds to 
reach the'50-:50 match. 

There has been some discussion about BEOG impact on the State 
effort, particularly the concern that States will increase their tu- 
ition charge^ in order to capture Federal dollars: We would suggest 
that Congress might want to look at either/an institutional grant 
or at a State grant that would be tied to, well, it could be tied to a 
number of things. You might relate the size of the Federal grant 
for example, to the tuition level at the school. In other words, if we 
would pick the University of Pennsylvania, you might piggyback 
on the basic grant an institutional grant tying the size of the 
piggyback to the tuition level. 

As the tuition leveled or reduced, the size of the Federal grant 
could be increased. 

You might look at a grant to the States. It could be related to the 
direct appropriation for v the cost of education that a State is 
making. It could be based upon the number and average of the 
State student grant or it might look at the State funding of con- . 
struction costs or in fact, it could incorporate all three of those 
since States generally have not moved their policy the same as the 
Federal Government has. w 

The Federal Government has geared much of its support ol 
higher "^ikw^yo^ in fact the major part of it, toward student ail. 
States on the otrim* hand* still have to maintain salaries, construc- 
tion, maintenance, and so forth. 
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The half-cost^ stuiiy that we gave you' shows a $7.7 million in- 
crease in tht r basic grants in Pennsylvania if we remove the half 
cost. That is Equivalent to moving all of our public tuition to a 

Eoint where each of the most needy studerjAs would get the $1,800 
asic grant. 

Removal of the one-half cosHimitation. would cost $7.7 million in 
Pennsylvania. If Pennsylvania increased the tuition ^in Pennsylva- 
nia that same way, it would cost the State grant ^rograrp $24 . 
million to do that. . , 

The concept of a separate Federal grant to make sure that there 
is no move to capture extra BEOG dollars could be related to State 
grants versus that total cost of education or it could be State 
grants versus the total tuition charges. In fact, it could be State ^ 
grants versus the basic grant dollars coming into that State. We 
think this is something that the committee ought to look at as a 
point to retard what seems to be the fear that States will move to 
increase tuition charges to capture more Federal dollars. * 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. I would be glad to respond to 
any questions at the proper tim6. Thank you. 

Mr. Weiss. Well, we are now— I think that rather than start with 
Dr. Rhett's testimony, we have a vote now on the budget r^olution 
coming back from the Conference Committee. So we will take a 
break and be back in the next 10 minutes or so. 

[A short recess was taken.] 

Mr. Weiss. I think we are ready to resume. 

'STATEMENT OF HASKELL RHETT, ASSISTANT CHANCELLOR 
FOR STUDENT SERVICES, NEW JERSEY DEPARTMENT OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION AND STATE HIG^HER EDUCATION EX- 
ECUTIVE OFFICERS 

Mr. Rhett. I appreciate the opportunity to testify today and I am 
doing so on behalf of the State Higher Education Executive Offi- 
cers, or SHEEO, and the New Jersey Department of Higher Educa- 
tion. 

We filed statements from both groups with the subcommittee. 
With your permission, I will simply make a few comments about * 
the priorities in those statements rather than repeat them. 

Mr. Weiss. They will be entered in full in the record, without 
objection. • 

|The statements submitted by Mr. Rhett follow:] 
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SH^ VOUCy mTBOyr on iTAn/FERPMi REIAHOMS amp KEAmmiATtOH Cf 

I m nGHot mcATiOH act of ihs ^• 

I. (^3ALS FOR POSTSSCONOART BOXATION POLICY PGR THE NATIGN 
T1i« StMf Highjtr Bducatiofi Extcutiv* Offictrs As^ciation (SHEEO) b«li«vM 
that th« foalj for poata«coiiiUry •ducmtion pollf/ for th« nation should b«: 
1» To achi^vtt #qi»litx of •ducatlonal opportiaity fdr all ptrsons 
without r«fard to r«e«, s«x, ago» natiooiLl orifiA* ethnic or cultural 

« 

locatiou; 

2. To achi«v« aceaas fbr all parsons capabla of and intartstad in 
/ postsaeondar^r aducat^on» fnd raasondbla choica aaong postsacondary 

fducation institutions and pi - ugaaa a approprlata to aach parson's 
aducational naads» capabilitiaa and liffaraats; 

3. To support axcallsnca in instruction » rasaarch and sarvica 
through institutions of postsacondary sducatlon in ordar to insura 
tha haalth^ walfara and sacurlty of tha nation; 

4. To davalop an infanad and adiicatad citisanrv; and 
To insura strong and divarsa systaas of postsacondary education 

to aaat tha variaty if sociaty's postsacondaxy and highar aducation 



naads« 



^ 



II, PRIWRT RESPONSIBILrn OF THE STATES FOR POSTSEOTCDARY EDUCATION 
GovainaniBa and finaaea of postsacondary aducation ara prioarily stata 
taaponsihilitias. This stata rola is iiaplicit in tha U.S. Constitution, 
has Vkm rainf oread by dacisidhs^of tha fadaral courts and is raflactad 
in stata constitutions and statutas and in tha historical and currant 
pattams of aducation govamanca and financa. 
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Starts currently provide more then one«>half of the total support^ public 
and private, for postsecondmry. education in the United Statea^.^^^^ 

\ 

Each individual st^m has a responsibility to develop a cootprehensiva^ set 
of policiefi and prograas to achieve tha" above goals for ^postseconclary edu-> 
cation in relation to the unique needs and circumstances of that state. 

111. RESPONSlBlLm OF TO ^FHDHRAt GOVHWWENT IN POSTSECONDARY EDXATION 
Granting the prinaxy role of the states, the federal role in postaecondary 



tion should be: 

1. To enunciate those goals, objectives and priorities that transcend 
the responsibilities and capabilities of individual states; 

2. To develop and inplenent federal policies and programs that sxxpple- 
ment, compioment and support existing state efforts to fulfill post- 
secondary efducation respon'sibilities; and 

3- To provide assistance and incentives to states to meet 'national 
\^ goaJ^, objectives and priorities in the context of differing state 
\ circumstances. ^ 

rV. STATE/FHDERAL PLANNING AND POLICY FOKMOLATTpN INTERFACH 
Planning for postsecondary education is ^d oust be primarily * state 
responsibility. Throughout the nation states^ have established state 
postsecondary or higher education coordinating, governing or planning 
boards and' agencies ^ecifically charged with statewide planning responsi- 
bilities not just for ^public higher education institutions but in many 
states for postsecondary education as a whole. While the oldest of such 
boards was established in 1734, many of them were developed during the 
period of rapid 'expansion of the 1960%. Given citrrent changing conditions- 
from a period of expansion to one^ of variable or decreasing enrollments, 
concern with tax limitations iid increasing demands for accountability-^ 
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th« objt<:tiv«« of stmtt^d* planning tr« changing but tha naad for 9uch 
planning at tha stata laval haa bacoaa aora acxtta. 

Effaetiva itata«ida planning, whila a atmta raaponaibilit^, ii alio in 
tha fadaral intaraat if fadarml poatiacondaxr aducational dbjaetivaa ara' 
to ba attainad tteough caapiaMntation rathar than conflict with stata 
>fforta. Sittca tha Highar Education Facilitias Act of 1963 tha fadaral 
g ova xnaa nt haa racognisad tha iwc stattvida planning in particular 
catagorical araia> Tha Hii^ar Education Act* of 1965, in addition to 
statairida planning for fincilitiaa, callad tot such planning raiation 
to coaaunity larvica and 'continuing education and undar graduate aquipmant« 
In. tha Eduemtion Aaandaants of 1972 tha fadaral govamaant, for the first 
tiaa, recognized Its^ interest in coi^irehensive statewide planning for 
postsecondar/ education by authorising the states to designate or establish 
state postsecondagBT education coaaissions (Section 12021 to reinforce stated- 
wide planning and encourage the extension of its scope to include all of 
postsecondary education. At the saae tiae, It assigned additional specific 
categorical statewide planning (for conauoity colleges and vocational and 
occupational education) to these state conaissions. The Education Aaend*-. 
oents of 1^76 added categorical statewide planning for educational 
in|Dnrfat£on centers but without specifically assigning It to" state 
l^stsecondary education coKissions. 

The principle^jof^fedeiul interest in effective statewide planning is 

clei^ly established;^ However, in practice federal prograas mandating 

■ ^ 

statewide planning have at tiaas tended (.1) to be uncoordinated on the 
federal level^i (2) to require planning for particular categorical prograas 
without reference tp other such prograas, and/ or (3) to encourage 
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fmgBfntfttion on th« stat* l*v«l through creation, of idditional state 
agencies. In other areas » such as desegregation ( Adams vs. Califano) , 

principle of dealing prlaarlly with state postsecondary or higher - 
education agencies haa been eitabliahed on the grounds that solutions to 



su^ 



)probleM wist be stateid.de rather than on an individual institutional 
-*asis. Other^aajor projMas have tended to ignore not only statewide 
planning but stater^-^ogether. The result is a i^ed and conflicting 
picture in which the state/federal partnerslfip is considerably less than 
a reality. 

Even in the one progrtm (Section 1202) designed to reinforce statewide 
planning in general funding has been ulnimal and instead of utilizing the 
state postsecondary education coaaissiona as* vehicles for cooperative 
fede^l/state planning, the federal government has tended to view the 
prograa as another minor categorical annoyance' In spite of this the 
progxaiB has reinforced th^ broadening of statewide planning to include all 
sectors of postsecondary education, has enabled states to add to inforraa- 
tlon bases and, particularly where the coBwlssions and the statewide 
coordinating or ^veming boards are the saae agency, has enabled some 
states to bring federal/state planning concerns into the. main stream of 
stat^ide j^ynning. 

'to complicate matters ftircher, there frequently is little or no comfflimlcation 
or coordination among programs at the federal level. Part of this is due 
to separate legislative histories and authorizations of particular prqjrams . 
Priaiarily, however,. It is ifelated to a lack of communication within ^he 
Administration among persons charged with developing regulations and with 
program administration. Somf part Is also due to inter-agency rivalries 

9 
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and prcblw of turfdim wmg f«d«ml ag«nciM. Such. frmgmwitat ion on 
th« ftdtrml Ityol cT««tM continuing probltwi and* in turn, ttndj— If 
statM ar« not cartftil— to induct sia^llmr frrngBtntation on th# %x^% 
Mort fffiKitivt coordination in rtguJ^ation and prograa d«v«lopmmt at th« 
ftdml l«v«l would graatly fturilitata afftctiva initiation and rvsponsa at 
tha Stat a laval« 

V. SUGGBSTHO PRDICIPLE5 FOR HPFB^TIVE STATB/FHDERAL PARTMERSHIP 

p 

^ An affactiv% itata/fadaral partnarship in pojtsacondary aducation raquiras 
that fadarml policias aa^ prograas adbara to tha following ^Inciplaa: 

1. Fadaral polici^ and program should ba dasignad to .racogniza tha 
diffarancas asmig statas in: i! 

a. postsacondarr Education and problams; 

^ b. kinds of postsacondary adi£ation institutions; 

c. policias ragarding financing of institutions and in providing 
financial assistanca to studants; 

d. U||8 and structuxas for statawida planning, coordination and 
govamanpa of postsacondat/ aducation; end 
a. aconoadc conditions and tha fiscal capacity and affort in 
support of postsacondary aducation, 

2. Padaral laws should sat forth tha substantiva objactivas to ba 
achiavad by aach fadaral program, but tha structura and procaduras for 
carrying out tha progr aa should ba left for aach stata to establish 
in tha light of local c^puastancas and its bast jtidgmant. 

3. Federal policias should recognize, reinforce and assist existing 
state e^fortsj toward conprrtiensive statawide planning for postsecondary 
education as essential for effective and efficient use of both state 
and fadcnl postsvconcUiy education rasourc*^. 
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4. Federal policies and programs shot^d be planned, designed ^and 
iapleoented not in isolation from, but in the context of, the complex 
interrelationships among existing policies for governance and finance 
of postsecondaxy ediseation in e«ch individual stute. Specifically; 
a* Federal student, assistance . programs should recognize and be 
coordinated with exisrii^ state programs, including both student 
assistance and institutional substfy* to meet the needs of persons 
t«ithin each state** 

b. Federally required state planning shotild neither foster the 
creation of a multiplicity of state Agencies* nor be isolated ^rom 
existing state planning. 

c. Although federal programs may be separately authorized and 
separately administered, the programs .are related to each othei;» 
arui to other existing^ policies— a fact that should be i#cognized 

^ not only at the national hut especially as the programs are 

implemented at the state -and institutional levels. ^ 

d. Fe^ral requirements for development of state plans ^or ^ 
categorical programs 'such as vocational education, community ser- 
vice and''. continuing education « educational information caters, 
facilities and equipment and community colleges should be related 
to> be an intdg^al part of and grow out of comprehensive statewide 
planning for postsecondary education. 

5. Federal programs should be enacted with reasonable assurance of 
suff icient " funding and of continuity of funding throughout the life ■ 
of ^he programs, ftvming funds should be provided as soon as possi- 
ble after enactment of new categorical programs. 

6. Continuing and cooperative programs* ellbuld be forward funded in a 
tnanner similar to current sttident aid programs. Through forward 
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. ftmdlng th% •ff»ctlv«n«ss of progrus w^d b« incr««s«d by providing 
sufficitnt iMd tljM for agtmciM .nul institutions. 

7. ^ Th« Congftis sod ths Executive Branch should in^lv« and consult 
with stmts highsr sducstion sxscutlvss at mil stsgss of ths fsdtrsl 
policy pzocsss on astttrs with ^tctusl or potsntiAl iopsot on stmts 
postsscondmry aducstion policiss.^ Stats higher aducation sxscutivss 
should shars in ths rssponsibility for initiating this involv^amt and 
consultation* 

8. Bithsr in ths dsvslopusnt of a nsw dspartssnt of sdiication or in 
rsorgsnizatioi of ths cuz4rsnt sducational structurs of ths Ospartasnt 
of Hsslth» Bducstion and Wslfars, -spscific attsntion ihould bs givsn 
to dsvsloping a AMchsnisB for continuous and sffsctivs consunication 
with stats highsr aducation agsnci#s in rslation t^t^plicy dsvslopasnt, 
Isgislativs proposals » rsconssndatis^ for funding and guidslinss 
dsvslopnsnt and administrative activitiss. 

Ths fsdsrsl sducation structure, whsthsr ths sxisting Education Division 
or a nsw.dsparossntf' should hsvs a ssnior officiad with responsibility for 
involving ths rstatss in postsecondary education planning «i|Lpolicy 
dsvsiopBsnt. Ths stats->reUtsd functions of ths fsdsnsl go^naent 
should be coordinated in a asnnsr that facilita^ss coordination at the 
state level and effective coouni cation with the states about the operation 
of ^he prograa. . 

A.* SHEEP Rscoaaenilations for taproving State/F»deral Partnershjg. . 
Planniiig for federsl pro|ra«s should bs an Integral part of statewide 
planning for postsecondary education. This will enable federal prograas 
to reinforce rather than conflict with state policy snd programs. 
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The State Higher Education Executive Officers recouaend: 

1* That the najor federal prograns for which statewide planning is 
essential be identified* Current fedevfil law requires statewide pifns 
for (a) coaunity service and continuing education, (b) lifelong 
learning, (c) educational inforaatibn centers, (d) undergraduate equip* 
flMjnt, (e) facilities, (f) establishaent and expansion of coaonmity 
cull«fes, (g) planning grants fbr state occupational education programs 
and (h) coaprehensive statewide planning by state postsecondary education 
conaissions* Although lifelong learning, coonnunity colJ^ges and planning 
for occupatiop&l .educ;ation ha^e not. been funded or activated, the law in 
each case )2(pecix^es extended planning requirefl^s. In addition, state* 
wide planning shoJSfti^W developed for student aid and compensatory 
programs. All of these areas involve major, in some cases primary, state 
Concern* The statewide boatd or agency assigped planning responsibilities 
in these areas should ^tilize- whatever advisory procedures or structures 
are appropriate to the issues in question, particularly where the pro* 
gram or issue, in question is not covered within the normal purview of 
the board* 



That ac^vities under programs included in the Higher Education 



of 1965 as amended not requiring statewide plans be reviewed by states 
fj)r cowuent with regard to their relevance to state plans, objectives 
and goals* 

3. That the statewide board or agency primaril-y responsible for higher 
and postsecondary education planning be explicitly utilised by the 
federal government to coordinate state and institliti'onal participation 
in federal programs on the state level and to serve as a major focus 
for state/federal interaction in federal- projpram development . 
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4* That the federal goverraent respect the exp#rience of the states in 
movint^rom representative to lay boards to reflect ptiblic interest ind« 
whil« it can expect or require participation of all interested* parties 
by whatever advisory groups are appropriate in the particular states i it 
should not nandate specific representatien on boards where lay boards ' 
exist* / 
S* That the federal govemaent provide funding for ^ such boards or 
agancies cowensurate tdth the fedaral responsibilities assigned to thea* 
6* That the Sacretary of Health, education and Helfaroi the Assistant 
Secratary of Education and the Conissionar of Education take such steps 
' as are necessary to Insure conounication, coordination and cooperation 
avong departments, bureaus and agencies operating federal prograas in 
postsecondary and higher education to encourage development of regUla* 
tions and guidelines and program operations with due cognizance and 
complementation of each other and their impact on states. 

8. SHHHO RecommendatioffiKfor Categorical , Programs 
In ralation to specif i^ ptogrWs and areas, thS State Higher Education 
Executive Officers maJca the 'foUowdLng comments and reconmiendations : 
U Lifelong Leamirig and Educational Information 
(i« AjduJLt EducjLtLoHf ]ContLmujig EducatLon and LLi^ng Lza/uUng 
With tl^e^growing impottance of adulj: and Continuing education and 
the critical naad at state, institutional and local levels for effec* 
tive planning and coordination to meet the needs of older citizens ^ 
(the changing student cAientele), the State Higher Education Executive 
Officers recommend the ct^solidation of Titles lA, Tonninity Service 
and Continuing Education Program'*, and IB« '^Lifelong Learning'*, into a 
single lifelong Learning program^ wi^ primaitr emphasis upon planning 
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and the effective support of inatituticnal and community programs. 
Congress )ias determined (Section 131 » Education Amendments of 1976) 
*tbat "'^planning is necessary at the national » state and local levels 
^to assure effective use of existing. resources in the light of changing 
characteristics and learning'' needs of the population." 

Such programs as the current Title lA should reinforce the role of 
the state hii^er or postsecondary education agency presently responsi** 
ble for plazming in the state and should provide for planning funds 
and for allocation of program support of institutions and community 
service organizations through the agency in accordance vrith such 
.planning. Planning for lifelong learning should be an integral part 
of statewide planning for postsecondary education as a whole and shotild 
take into account: 

(1) Existing resources and chtoging needs; 

(2) Complementing of institutions* agencies and programs; and, 

(3) Information needs of citizens of all ages. 

Because of the variety of citizens of all ages involved, it should be 
closely correlated with state planning for and development of educa- 
tional information centers. 

HcxjrnnvtdaJtiofti Consolidation of Title lA and Title IB and 
utilizatiol of funding urj^aarily for statcwidrf planning, 

« coordinating acfivities andydevelopment of resources for 
community service, adult, continuing education and lifelong 

• learning . 

fa. Edixax^UjomJL InicAmautLan Cwte/u ^ 
Provision of adequate integrated information on student aid A educational 
programs of all types, occupational options and labor market conditions 
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ls •ssmtlal to efftctiv* access and choice for prospective students 
of any age* The St^te Higher Education Executive Officers urge con«* 
tinuation and expansioti of the educational inforoation centers program 
opfirated through the states. In order to make the. best possible use 
of available resources, the efforts of all state-level information' 
providers, whether federally or state funded, should be coordinated 
and, in sow cases, consolidated. 

'Some confusion has arisen in relation to the term "centers The word 
'^center'* as used in the title of the program should- be interpreted 
not necessarily as a place, bt)t as an integrative^ statewide effort to 
develop an effective network of* information services. -'This conception 
should be reflected in the law. ,Purther»^^her information provision 
requirements in federal law in postsecondary education should be 
related j:o, coordinated with or integrated into this section.^ These 
include educational opportunity centers and all career and '/ocational 
education inforoation programs operated either under the U.S. Office 



of Education or the Department of Labor. Wherever possible such 



career and vocational information programs whether under 
the Office of Education of the Department of Labor . 

2. Institiifions and Facilities 

Title in for "strengthening developing' instittitions has been a direct 



activities should be funded under a single grant to trfe state. 



^tt^)fmwlaXAafii Continuation and e^^ansion of educational 
information centers, consolidation of ejucatjonal opportu- 
nity Centers with educational information centers and 
coordination of educational information centers with all 
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federal/instirutlonal progxan, including bp^.^publlc and private 
institutions. The State Higher Education Executive Otf^cers wshwld 
be informed about proposals subnitted to and actions takc^^^U)/ die * 
U«S'« CoBSissioner of Education in relation to independent "institutions 
and given the opportunity to comment on them in light of state planning 
priori^tiea* In those cases where the allocation of Title III fimds 
would be inconsistent with state plans or the implementation of affiii^ 
ative action or desegregation plans, the states* comments to the 
federal goverruoent should be carefully reviewed before the funds are 
allocated. ' Before Title III developmental^j^ds are granted to a public 
institution, a contract should be worked o^ with the state V^f^lf^^f 
for state and federal cooperation over a oultiyear period specifying 
federal, state and institutional commitment in the developmental phase 
and objectives to be obtained by the end of the period. Such a contract 



should 



clearly indicate the relation of the developmental plan for the 



institijirions to the overall statewide plan for postsecondary education. 

lltifjJjmMiiVtion: In relation to_Dublic institutions under the 
developing . Institutions program, provide for a cantractual 



relation with the state for a multlyear period specifying 



federal, state and institxitlonal commitment and objectives 
to be obtained; in relation to private institutions, provide, 
foi^ informing the st^te of all activities and ask for coimaent 
' in light of state plannin;^g priorities , 
b. EqtUmvit tznd TiUtLCutLotM SuppoAX 

Title VI, the undergraduate instructional equipm^ent program^ was 
funded in fiscal year 1979 and in previous years the funding level was 
redat%ely low\-S7.5 million-in fiscal years 1977 and 1973. While 
questions may bc\raised about the justificatloh .and iinpact of such a 
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soaXl program, th« grants often provldod tht critical margin for qumlity 
in 5sall institutionSi both public and private, fac^ed with severe budget 
constTidjitJ , In a period of stabilising and declining enrolloents and 
increased conpetition for resources, the instructional equipment grants 
could sake it possible for small institutions to replace or update 
audio^visual and laboratory equipment and other mterials. 

The State Higher, Education Executive Officers recommend that Title VI 
be reauthorized, but that considelration be given^d^ broadening the 
range of material^ and activities that could be supported under the 
prognm^ Thm Tifft could be one element within a consolidated program 
through which the federal government would enter into agreements with 
states to encourage comprelMsive planning for postsecondar/ education 
and to expand state technical assistance and other activities designed 
to- address the problems faced by institutions in a period of declining 
enrollments' and increasing costs « 

^ZCotmmtdcuUjoni ReautiWi^ation of Title VI and incorporation 
of it into a consolidated program of assistance to'ni9^y ^ 
institutions . 




c. fa 

In the ^ght of variability of enrollments projected for the next decade, 
the State Higher Education Executive Officers recommend funding for 
renovation and construction related to enrollment and clients-^ changes, 
change in function in existing facilitieg^ deferred maintenancSj, 
achieving federal requirements by modification of facili^;^s to nidet the 
needs of handicapped persons and conservation of energy. Provision of 
funding for facilities related to conservation of energy, whether grants 
or loans ,'^sii)!l^d be carefully coordinated with provisions of the 
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National Energy Act* Since reconstxuction and renovation and energy 
conservation relate clearly to state planning and state priorities, 
it is. essential that the facilities program contii^e to operated 
through state higher and postsacondary agencies ai^ that appropriate 
administrative funds for planning and operation Jfe made available, 

RzxiomvuLvtion: Reauthorization of Title VTI and coordination 
of it with the National Energy Act , 

'3. Professional Programs ^ 
cu Quxduate. Edu^cutLon 

Graduate education constitutes both a state and n^^tional resource and' ^ 
•responsibility. It is appropriate, therefore, that the federal govern- 
ment contribute to. the support of graduate education as proposed in 

^Parts A and F of Title IX (although these parts have-not been funded) 
and of graduate students as provided for in Part B. The State Higher 
Education Executive Officers support reauthprization of Title IX. 
However, giv«i present concerns with (a) ovcrsupply of graduate students 
in some areas and shortages in others, Cb) statf concemV, with graduate 
program review to insure reinforcement and continuation of quality, and 
(c) state concerns with excessive program duplication, it is critically 
important that the federal government make such awards with the advice 

---and consultation of state higher education planning and coordinating 
agencies. 

While the present Part A requires thatf applicant institutions -notify 
♦'the appropriate state commission" so Chat it has the opportunity to 
offer recommendations on the application to the Commissioner of Education, 
and that the commissionet must consider the consistency of applications 
with state, regional and national priorities, the State Higher Education 
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Bxteutiv« Officers urg« that this provijion b« mmdm «|>plicabl« to all 
parts of Titl« IX including f«lloifihip p r og i Mm and jl^ tha annual 
rtpcirt of tha cowUaionafr to tha Confraaa Im tha ftllowjhip profraB 
and ita i^act ba sharad with tha itataa. 

HoJmmvtdatiMt Raauthorization of Tit la IX with tha 
ractiiiyaaant that all actions undar Tltla IX ba raoortad to 
tha ftataa for coMant and raco—iudation in ralation to 
conaiatwicy with atata, rational and national priorltias . 
b. T^achiA Biucatian \ 

Fadaral prograna ralatad to taachar aducation should ba alannad ancf 
' ij^>laaantad in a aannar that takas into considaration tm i^act of 
thosa prograM on ralavant sti^ta policy. Tha lack of such a ravlaw 
procaas haa a n«gativa ia^jact on^tha ability of statas to fulfill thair 
rasponsibilitias in poataacondary •ducation. For axasapla, tha taachar 
ctntar progran in Titla V has tha potantial of craating an entiraly 
naw taachar education syst«i at tha vary tiaa statas ara confronting 
policy issuaa ralatad to daclining anrollnants, tha changing mission 
of taachars* collagas and a dacraasing danand for taachars. 

Tha taachar cantar saction of Titla V provldas that application fro« 
a taachar cantar policy board ba approvad by tha stata adtjuration agancy. 
Two othar sactiona of Titla V raqtiira no stata agancy raviaw whatsoav><r- 
tha taachar corps pr o giaa i and tha saction on training for highar edu- 
cation p^onnal. Tha lattar provision bypassas tha statas altogether 
and involves the U.S, Offica of Education directly with institutions 
of highar* education. 
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* * 

RftCDirweiuittcon: If the Act is reauthorized provision should 
be mid> that the state gost secondary dr higher education 
agency be informed and asked to comment on all awards made 
in any teach>r education prograna . 

4* Sta^e Role in Determining Institutional Eligibility for Federal Funds 
The State Higher Education" Executive Officers reassert the states' pri- 
mary regulatory responsibility for licensing and/or authorizing institu- 
tions to operate and to grant degrees* State authorization, along with 
accreditation by an agency recognized by the U . S^HToimalssi^oner of 
Education a reliable authority in relation to educational quality, has 
''been recognized in federal , legislation' since 1952 as an essential con^ 



ti3i!^ institutional eligibility to receive federal funds- Today, ^ 
incv*sed concern at state and federal levels H^h consumer protection 
in jft^tsecondary education and w^^th eliminating fraud bj^ abjae by some 
institutions has made the szxmiitY^inz of state regulatory operations 
in such authorization a matter of critical importance. The situation is 
further complicated by off-cantnis and out^f-atate operation of institu- 
^ions where quality control and adequacy of suppprt services may vary 
considerably from that available on institutions' home campuses. 

The federal goveijaent shotUd continue«yto rely on current eligibility 
criteria including state aut!S^ri:ation and accreditation %y «n accrediting 
agency recognized by the Commissioner. The federal government should not 
develop a separate federal eligibiliix °^ certification^ system. However, in 
light of the dependence of the federal government on srate authorisation aa 
^r>nential component in eligibility determination, the federal govern-, 
•gent should share in the operational and administrative cost^ of the 
authorliation process and make provision^ for effective inforaation 
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sharlng amug tht statM «nd tdth th* f^iml govtrraMifit of stat« 
auchorlzation actions «* 

K - •■ 

)UeiiM»CJU flit Cunt Continut and strtngthtn currwt institutional , 
tligibility rtquirtainta for ftdtral funding Inclmting staf 
aathorization and •ccwiitation tnd shTt in tht o&Tational . 
and adalnistrmtivt costa of tht tuthorigation proctK . 

^ ' — ' — ^ ■ 

C* SHEEP RtcnwMndationa for Statt/Ptdtral PrograMi in Stxadtnt Afgistanct 
tilt paaaagt hy tht Congrtss of th# Middlt Incowi Studtnt Assistance' Act in 
tht fkll of 1978 proYldtd a najor txpansion in tht nuibtr of studtnts who * 
art t^igiblt for aasistanct from tht Basic ifiducational Opportunity Grant 
CBEOQ) prograa* Tht position of tht BEOG as tht comtrstortt of ftdtral stu- 
dtnt assistanct was strtngthtntd , but stvtral oodifi cations in ftdtraX. 
prograas art nttdad so that tht coabination of ftdtral / s tat •/ institutional 
studtnt aid can mttt tht nttds of tht mtxlimin nuabtr of stiulents in tht most 
•fiicitnt way possiblt. 

Tht State Hightr Education Extcutivt Officers bast their specific recoopen* 
dations on the following assumptions which are in addition to the basic 
principles enunciatsd at the first of this document: * ^ 

X. The federal jovernoMnt, the states and the institutions all have 
a responsibility for instiring acc^s tnd choice through the operation 
of stixdijnt assistance ptograas for students who have financial needs 
that exceed parental Sbtributions and%e/f«help capabilities. 

2. A coaplete prograa of need^based student assistance should provide * 
grants that cover part of studeyits' economic needs and self-help 
oppottunities (both work and loans) that, together with parental con- 
tributions, meet the reaaining needs. 

3. lacause of the states' priaary role in the support of ed^/cation 
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ision of educational op p or tunity » states need to have a 



■ajor role ia^cq^rdinatini^ studen^ aid* even though a'^^nsajor part of 



tKe wmey for student aid''^cop«s/froA th^e fad«ral govikmsent* 
4% In operating stiident^Hj>itance prograMs, t^ federal govemoMnt 



should respect tha diversity of state laws and policies for providing 

educational opportunity. ' Federal laws and regulations should not ' 

•J 

limit different state approaches to achieveaent of national goals of 
educational opportunity. / 

^ z — ^ — ^ 

The federal/^asic Educational Opporttmity Grant (BEOG) prograa should 
continue as^he basic award'' available to all ne«dy students for attendance 
at any recognized post^econdafnt Institution. The BEOG prograa shotild be 



i*the 



Turther increases in the p^ride oAnFJuca|icm will be ineyi/able as long 
as inflation continues. Therefore/' the anount^f the BEOG grant award 
-also needs to-be adjusted upward periodically, but not in a way that 



\y ■ • ' encourages further increases In tuition or livihg costs. A periodic 

adjustTwt In BEOG maMiouas fo^ increases In price chat have alrea4y 
occurred -/wuld be one itoninf^lationary ^way of keeping the opportunity 
for full-tine postsecondary education .open* to low-inccjiae stunts. 
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# ^continued as a program that meets ^ly part of ^tudents^ costs and only 

4 part of students' needs. 

I. The maximum BEOG jrant shc^lJ b e adjusted upward to take Inttf : 

» ■ J ^ ** - ' " ~ X 

account the rising price of education to the student . T\j^ price of 
• education (ttiition, books, room and bofrt^ to the studei^ has risen^^r^t"^ 

apjrOxlmately 75 percent since 1972 when the BEOG prog^.was esy^b^fshe^j^ 
The nm^^ymrm BEOG swaid has increasjat; only;,2S percent in that same period. 
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2» Tht BEOG progrm shwld becoat an qntitlewmt program, fully 

fundad for all atudants who aaat tha aliglbility conditions. . Past 

•ffortfs to tstiaata tha ajjpropriation imi rtqhirad to fully fund 

tht progiaa havt Xot^bttn vary succtssfuX. Ghangaa in tht 

family contributions schadult and admin istrativt proctduras (recently 

^initimtad validation proc^luraa, for axaapla) hava also aff acted tha 

number of students ^who obtain basic grants. In addition, shifts in 

enrollment have affected the number of eligible students, and enrollment 

changes are difficult to estimate. Changes/in thef BEOG program in the 

recent enactment of the ^ad^lle Income Assistance Act have furthtr corn- 
er - 

plicated the ta3K of estimating needed appropriations* Es'timates vary 
by as ouch as^$l billion. * 

With the commitment of the President to reducing the deficit and 
similar intentions indicated by the Congressional budget coamiittees, 
the tendency will be to use the loNiest reasonable estimates of outlays 

r 

required to fully fund BEOG* Consequently, the President's budget 
requests and the regular appropriations bills may include a lower level 
of funding for BEOGs than may, in fact, be required* The usual pattern 
is for additional funding to be provided through a' suppl<Mnental appro- 
priation as the actual need for BEOG funding becomes apparent later in 
. the ^fiscal year- ^^evertheless, .^hare is no obligation of the Congress 
to 'make such additional appropriations to ^-ijisure ftill funding of the " 
program. Students are faced^ with the uncertainty that the inaxiaiua 
awards ma)^ave tf& be reduced bec'ause of Insufficient appropriations. 
If^e 
oblig^i 

levels *authorired» by the law. This would give^jlajfiejjfs confidence In 
planning and financing of their education and would assist plinnin^and 
administration at the federal, state and Institutional levels. 



le BEOG program were a true entitlemenl|^ the Congress would be j 
^ted to appropriate such funds as rtecessary to pay the saxinum 
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Th| State St?udent tticentive 
exi^ded to assist all stat 



Grant CSSIG> pro^ag should be contifiued 

:e3 in operat^y neod-based grant pToyramj" 

of assistance. The State Student Ince*tive^Grant (SSIG) program has 

been effective in getting states that did hot have state grant programs 

to establish them* A number of the states have very small programs that 

have little effect in expanding opportunity. A number of other states 

<f ■ 
have large programs that overmatch the! federal funds by 10 to 20 times. 

Those states that have made a big effort in the past should not be 

penalized in the distribution of future additional federal funds to the 

SSIG program. Nor should the design of state grant programs to meet the 

specia.l needs of that state be unduly limited by uniform federal rules 

that press all states into a similar mold. 'States should retain vride 

latitude to design student assistance programs that will comp^ment 

ftjderal and institutional projjrams . 

The federal government should allocate . funds for the Golle<?e based 

programs (College Work-Study [CWS] and Si^dd Veipentar y Ajgti onal Oitoot- 

tunity Grants fSEOGlj to states on an estimate, of the unmet t^ed among 

all students attending Postsecondary institutions in the states > Unmet 

need should be calculated by subtracting parental contributitms, self- 



help requirements and fed efjSr student aid payments including BEOG> the 
G.I. Bill and Social* Security . 

If state and institutional grant funds are deducted before calculating 

the amount of SEOG and work -study funds neededf ^here would be a nega- 

♦tive incentive^to both institutions and states to operate, or expand, 

* 

their stuient assistance programs. The current method of federal 
allocation to states of funds for campus based programs does not '^ead 
to an equitable allocation of funds among states. The computation of 
unmet need at the institutional level is currently being developed by 
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r«tulAtion* .Th* should bt modified io that th# total uammt n««d 
in th« stat«, d«£in«d ti indicattd above, will be used for aliai:ation 
to states* 

5. States should haw the responsibility for alloc ating funds for CWf;^ . 
ind SEOG^o the institutions within the state > At present allocations ' 
to inatinfclons ar* oade without any participation by state officials 
or without say opportunity for the aw«rd distribution to be coordinated 
with state grant awards or to reflect stat^ policy objectives* Distri- 
bution of caapua based award funds to institut^ns should be nade by 
the states on the basis of uniform critarla that include unset need fcrr 
student assistance as one of the major criteria* - The involvement of 
state officials in the establishnent of criteria for d«Jtribution of 
student ai<l to institutions Is iJnportant in enabling sefctes to establish 
student aid policies that are compleoentaiy with federal programs, and 
that give the states an opportunity to design student Aid and tuition 
policies that caa best meet the needs of students an^ potential students. 
6, j States should have the option of conducting some of the administrative 
fmjgtions Involved in BEOG awards under contract w ith the federal 
governments Sti^tes that operate large state student aid programs have 
developed procedures for validating applications for state aid to avoid 
•rroT and fraud. State validation procedures may duplicate some of the 
BEOG validation procedures and in some states these procedures are more 
comprahMslv. than th« federal {.rocedurea. The* credibility of state 
student aid progrtw is affected by the credibility of federal student 
aid projraM and vice versa, so tlrere Is a nruraal Interest in developing 
effectiie procedures that reduce fraud and error and Increase the accep- 
tance of the projra. by educatiOT officials and the public. 3v making 
it possible for the federal government to contract with the states to 
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carry out vmrlous administrative procodtxres ij^>r9lation to the BEOG 
progria«»«including supplying information to sttadents about student 
aid opporttBiities» providing adequate stmte publicity for the BEOG' 
progm» processing of ^licmtiotu» validation of application infor* 
mtiofi and trmioing oi student aid^officlalsr-duplicmtion of state 
^ai(d federal procedures can be ulnimiiedy the burden on applicants can 

reduced and th« cdordination of federml, state and institutipnal 
programs can b* facilitated* 

7. The federal government should devflop a comprehensive program of 
•evaluation of tha iapact of stxadent aid on access to > and opportunity 
for» highar education among all groups lit the populatl!^n.\ Ihis thrograa 
shotild be operated by the statys jn all states that have th^' capability 
to carry out the' necessary evaluation. The federal government will pro- 
vide more than.S4.5 billion during thXiext\iscal year for grants, 
work-study and loan subsidies. Tha statX vill add another $800 million 
to S900 million in need-based grant awarxis Ad the institutions will 
provide between $l*and SI. 5 billion of thj/r own funds and tuition remis- 
sions for student aid. The effecflKO*''^n.s major expenditure of funds 
on the access and participation of various economic classes, minority ^ 
groups and others in post5econd\ary education are not adeqiiately tvaluatM 
How much do the combini|d federafl» state and institutional programs change 
the participatibn of various groups In postsecondary education? How much 
do they change their persistence in 'post secondary education? Ars there 
big differences between states? Are some programs more cost effective 
than others? Answers to these Lnportaut^Jiuestions are not now available 
on a timely or complete basis. The federal government shouiar provide 
funds to the states to develop adequate periodic evaluations of the 
iaipact of student aid .programs on pa^rtrclp^lon in various tjrpes of 
postsecondary education. 
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8. CuTT^^t f>dT»l policy of ncoiirmging tlwr^^vlopimmt and oggrmtlon 
of staf .lom gmxmnte^ agencies should b» contlnutd * States h*v« ouch 
Closer relations with banks than the federal govexnaent does and are in 
a better position to encourage participation by the banks in the loan 
prograa. State guarantee agencies also ha^ a better record than the ' 
federal govemaent in keeping loan defaults dom» although Substantial 
reduction in default rates Ls still needed in a nuaber of states. 
States should adopt procedures to ioprove the aanageaent of loan pT0*> 
graas and reduce fraud and error in loan prograa operations. The 
federal govexnaent should continue the efforts to increase loan fund 
availability by providing a secondary jurket for loan paper through the 
Student Loan Marketing Association authority.^ 

9, The National Direct Student Loan (NDSL) prograa should be converted 
to a state operated prograa designed to provide loan funds to qualified 
students who are unable to obtain loans in the private market throu^ 
the guaranteed loan prograa . The terns and conditions of HDSh and 
guaranteed loans should be made Identical as to interest rates, eligi- 
bility, repayaent provisions, etc. Institutional student aid officers 
w^uld continue to be the point of' contact in applying for a loan, but 
the state loan gtuuantee agency would give final approval to the loan, 
handle all collections and receive capital contributions from the federal 

^ govemaent. The state agency could also take over extstinit loei^ 
Institutions and administer repayments by institutions that did not wish 
I . to continue collection of student* loan payments. The institutional 10 
V percent contribution to loans would.be returned. to institutions when 
v-^they turned over existing loan papar to the state agency, loss the 
institutions' shue of any loans defaulted. 
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10. Eligibility requirenents for loans shjigld be tightened up to remove 
potential abuses that will reduce the credibility of the loan progran . 
An iacom* requlren^nt should be reinstated to prevent well-to-do families, 
who have accent to credit and famiriarity in dealing with banJcs, frote 
obtaining the majority of loans, thus redxacing the access to loans of 
sttidents with greater need. High risk students with great need, a nar- 
ginal comitawmt to pursuit of an educational program and a poor credit 
rating should also be provided with other more appropriate fbrms of 
Student aid. rather than loans. This should include, greater access to 
workv jts a ^jpeaas of self-help and greater access to grant assistance, , 
particularly during the first* year of undergraduate ^tudy. Making 
loans to high risk students who subsequently have high default rates 
is costly and in addition reduces the credibility of the total loan 
program. Loans provide an inportant part of a total student aid program, 
but they should be used for persons whose probability of repayment is 
good. 
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PRELIMINARY POSITIONS ON 1980 REAUTHORIZATION 

QF THE FEDERAL HIGHER EDUCATION ACT ' . 

OF 1965 » AS AMENDED 

(i 

NEW JERSEY DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION \ 
T. EDWARD HOLLANDER, CHANCELLOR 

OVERVIEW 

Whfle the 1960*s were a Ume of accelerated expansion of higher 

education opportuni ties' and facilities and the 197D's have been a time 

of selective growth and stabilization, projections for the 1980* s indicate 

the very real possibility of a diminished sphere of higher education. Even 

optimistic expectations do not include expansion of the overall system 

I* 

or significant new resources. Vaced with this forecast, H is prudent to 
set priorities, coordinate existing programs, and plan to capitalize on 
anticipated shifts in the system. The reauthorization process for the 
Higher Education Act provides an opportunity to exchange Ideas on how 

I 

federal concerns about higher education can be translated into federal 
statutes which will assist the states to better fulfill their planning, 
Oversight, and coordinating responsibilities a role which will surely 
become more prominent and critical in the decades ahead. 



In the context of federal postsecondary education legislation, the 
New Jersey Department of Higher Education is a comprehensive state agency 
With responsibilities that include the supervision, monitoring, or coordinating 
of authorized federal activities in this area. The Department acts as ' 
staff for the State Board of Higher Education, which is the 1202 Postsecondary 
Planning Commissi^ in New Jersey, arid also operates the Title I Continuing 
Education and Coinmunity Services program, the Educational Information Center 
program, n^i^^t ate Student Incentive Grant program, the State Student Financial 
Aid Training pr^^gram, the Title VI Improvement of Undergraduate Instruction 
progra(|, the Title VII Academic Facilities program, and the Guaranteed Student 
Loan program. * > - 
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The Oepartnient agrees with the principles for postsecondary education 
*^olicy formulated by the State Higher Education Executive Officers Association 
(SHEEO). The primary emphasis t^ehind these principles, which are not repeated 
here, is that the governance and finance of postsecondary education are 
primarily state responsibilities. TojBjjiA this responsibility. New Jers^ 
provides approximately one-half billion dollars annually to support a diverse 
and responsive system of public higher education, support Independent institu- 
tions, and provide student assistance to New Jersey citizens. We are meeting 
I the needs of higher education^ in New Jerseyv^and^, through the coordinating' 
activities of the State Board of Higher Education, planning for the 1980*s 

and beyond. Federal statutes, however, do not build on these efforts by 

ft 

integrating the federal concerns with state programs and planning efforts. 

The broad objective, therefore, across all of the Department's reconwended 
positions on reauthorization that are sot forth below is that proyams that 
are operated by state agencies should bo coordinated at the Stfl If level , 
.both in implementation and planning, while programs that are federolly sponsored 
and operated by institutions should bo approved at the state level to insure 
comprehensive planning, with relation to statewide needs. Federal concerns 
and activities in those areas dictate a close state-federal working relationship 
involving institutions of postsecondary education. Thus federal policies should 
recognize and assist existing state efforts, while acknowledging legitimate state 
differences in needs and policies. 

The functioning of tfiis partnership is usually not so much a matter of. 
authorization as it is of regulation and implon)entation. Authorizing sections 
j»xist for the coordination of statewide planning in postsecondary education, 
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but federally ^nsored programs are usually operated separately, with 
federal regulations that emphasize program responsibilities and rare^ 

allow for coordination of programs with overlapping objectives betweei^ 

■ e 

States; the federal sector, and institutions. 

** ' ■ 
The reauthorization approach should build on models that npw exist in 
f several titles of the current law. For example, the Educational Information 

Centers included In the 1976 Amendments provide assistajnce to states to 
address a need for better information (a federal concern shared by New Jersey), 
■ yet is flexible enough to be tailored to New^ersey's needs and existing 
efforts so that the result 4s both to meet the local need and enhance 
the capabilities of an existi^^ resource (Thomas Edison College) rather than 
produce a separate, isolated feder^ly sponsored, center. Another example 
is the 1202 Postsecondary Planning Commission- Oespi te miniscule funding 
levels, this section has been a lever in New Jersey for coordinated planning 
and has stimulated policy resear9h and development in areas such as 
facilities planning across vocational and tollegiate sectors » comprehensive 
publications foir student^, and financing policies for postsecondary education. ' 
• Federal support for sudf state-lovel activities must bf? cont.irtupd and expanded 
if the challenging conditions of the 1980's are to be met with policies that 
directly address state and local needs^ 

Specific recommendations for the various Titles of the Higher Educa^tion 

Act are given below. Suggested legislative language to implement these 

preliminary recommendations has boon developed where appropriate and is 
attached as Appendix A. 
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TITLE 1 - Community S ervice and Continuing Education Programs 

. Parts A and B of this Title should be'merged to form a new aMthoriza- 

tlon level to focus federal concern!' and state efforts on. "noi^tradl tlonaV.' 



r 

adult students, those citizens Curreatly'ln need of edupdtlonfl services 
but not^served by traditional educational programs. Th'ls Title would 
retain the block grants to states and the present procedure of State* 
Plans setting priorities for institutional project funding competition. 
The planning, asses'sing, and coordinating, functions under the presenV 
, ^Part^B (not ctfcjcently funded) woyljl be assigned io state agencies 
^^hder the general supervision and review of the 1202 Comnlsslon. ^ 
Discr^1<j|Tiary grants for both pa/ts would be allocated to states on 
the exIstli gN^rt A formula basis, with grants awarded after state * 
approval of proposals 





. The authorized appropriat1>i l>xel for* the merged program should 
ni I lion. ^ f 



be increased to $200 mi 



. Authorizing language should be amended to enable InstKtutiorf^ **to 
attack more comprehensive problem areas hut shOuld also include 



specific population categories to be served. 



0 



7he ani^ual State Plan for Title I should be coordinated and submitted 
throLj^h the state 121)2 Planniny Coninission. \ 



\ 



\ 



^ 
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TITLE 1 - Conmunity Service and Continuing Education Programs (continued) 

. Present provisions for dirlkt technical assistance from USOE 
should be amended so that such assistance is provided to Institu- 
tions through the coordinating role of the state agency.' 

. The National Advisory Council for this Title should Include 

brqader representation of primary target populations and the institu- 
tions and agencies most significantly involved. 



TITLE II - College library AssistanrP and Library Training and Rese arch 

Grants under Part A should be Increased from $5,000 to $10,000 and 
should be awarded after proposal approval by the 1202 Planning 
' Conmission.* 

j[LE III - Strengthe ninc] De veloping In s titutions 

. TheMuthorization level should be increased from the^present $120 millic 
to $250 million. 

Eligibility criteria for the program shoul'd be clarified to make 
total amounts of need-based student aid a key factor, rather than 
the present reliance on Basic Grant awards in the fo.nnula. The 
qualifying lo'vel of education and general expense shoujd also be , 
expanded in the formula. ^ 

. The present 75% allocation to baccalaureate level institutions should 

also be reviewed with regard to demographic and enrollment dat'?^ to 
V assuro^dequafe Vepresentation of twVyear institutions. 
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TITLE III - Strengthening Pevelo|inq Institutions (continued) 

Proposals should be approved by the-1202 emission before funding. 

TITLE IV .- Student As$1$tance * 
Ge neral 

, A new section should be added to authorize and create a public 
policy group, th* federal Student Financial Assistance Board, 
composed of representatives of the public, postsecondary iRStltutions, 
* state agencies, student associations', and need ana-lysis agencies.^ 

This Board would provide policy guidance and approve rules and 
regulations issued by Bureau of Student Financial Assistance, USOE. 
^ The Board would replace the present Advisory Committee and woul^ 

assume the' consensus function of the Coalition t^ Coordinate Student 
Financial Aid. 

^ . Basic Educatid^ OppoVturti ty Grants 

. Present authorizing language'concerning experimental state operation 
of Basic Grant process irfg"" should be revised to expand and strengthen 
the present multiple data entry process^ing system. 

|f The maximum grant should be authorized to increase $100 a year beginning 
in FY 1982 to a maximum of $2,400 in FY 1987. 

. Preamble language should be developed ^lat recognizes the critical 
part Basic Grants play in meeting the Indirect educational costs 
(room, board, books , .transportation , etc.) of students. Specifically, 
the language should set a goal that students will receive a minimum of 
70% of approved educational costs from a combi-nation of Estimated 
Family Contribution, federal, sta^te, and institutional grants. 

I 



3 S3 
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TITLE IV " Studertt Assistance (continued) / 

This goal would assure a rationally derived anrwal/iipproprlatlon 
for federal grant programs and «1ve Insti tutionalfT?;dnc1al aid 



officers guidance In packaging 



•Ive Ins 
grants. 



2. . Supplemental- Educational Opportunity Grant}s 

. The authorized maximum grant should be Increased from $1,500 to 
, $2,000 per year. ' " , v 

. Appropriations for 'this -section should be a mandated 10 per cent 
of Basic Gr#nt appropriations, set In authwdfeing language, 

3. State Student Incentive Grant - 

. The- autonorny of state policy must fee recognized by authorlzingpj 
language that recognizes the precedence of state statutory approval 
powers for institution^, by mdd'lfylng mandated Inclusion of all 
non-profl^nst1lut1ons. 

. The distinctions between initial and continuing year students should 
be dropped, and eligibility allowed for 4>art- time students where 
state statutes and regulations aljow. 



on the nur 



The state allotment should be based On the number of high school 
graduates within a state, niot enrolled college students. 

The appropriation level of this program should be set as a mandated 
,10 per cent of ^aslc Grant appropriations In ^thorlzlng language. 
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TITLE IV Student Assistance (continued) 

4, Special Programs) for Students from Oisadvantaged Backgrounds 

* Programs should be placed on a state/Institutional matching basis 
* (similar to SSIG) in order to provide an incentive for t/icreased 

state "and institutional efforts to afd sfudents from disadvantag^6d ' 
backjirounds. Programs should b^ coordinated with existing stat^ 
^efforts and be approved by 1202 State Plarming Contnissions.. 

• , • V » ' ' 

, The Service Learning Center section should be eliminated (it is/ 

*■ • 

currently not funded and such service^ can be provided through 
Educational Opportunity Centers and collegt programs). 

. The authorized api^ropriation level should be increased to $400 million 
for th^ combined programs ef Talent Search, ^pwerd Bound, Special v 
Programs and Educational Opportunity Centers/ ^ 

• Student eligibility in regulations should be^t-oadened to allow 
participation of students from a slightly higher income group, 
recognizing inflationary pressur^ on income.^ 

• ^ / • ' ' 

Educational Opportumty Centers 

^ " L ^ 

. This program should be mer^ied into th^ sections for "TRIiy progra., 

'bul with language that insures the coordinated development of tnyEOC 

\ 

•with the statewide Educational Information C^ter. v 
EducationaKI nformation Centers " ' ' j \ 

~^ ; — / ' ' V ■ / 

. lafiguage should insure the development of EICs ir^ coordlrjjityron^wi th ^ 



1202 StateVlanning -Commissions, with State PlartS-tfpprov^d^Jjy the 



Qommis^^ion in each state 
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( TITLE IV - SUident Assistance (cantlnuedi/^ c 
1* Assistance to Institution^ of^filqltfr Education 

This section should be dj^^d from authojQ^zatlon (never funded). 

8. Vete>^ans Cost of Instjjtftlon Program (VCIP) 

^he successful;4xper1ence of the VCIP-program providing services to 
Vietnam Ej^lrveterans should be (^xpandejt tp include within Its 
outreftft component the concept of job development/tralning, 
"^^ployment placement. * . 

jtilonal Direct Student Loan Program^ 

-The terms and condHfTons of loaTB^^nder this program should be 

altered to confo^'m to th<* Guaranteed Student Loan Program^ and 

^no .deferments should be allowed that are not In the GSL Program. 

/ ^ . • 

. Federal capital l^iatlon of the NflSL Program should be discontinued. 

•Instead colleges should be allowed to pool their current Ipanable 

J? capital Irv in account r|rt^tipnsh1p with 'Guaranteed Student Loan 

agencle's and then draw on a line of credit* to make loans to 

students under Guaranteed Student 4.oan criteria- Guaranteed StuSent 

Loan agencies should then be allowed to recapitalize the NDSL funds 

by selling blocks of loans on public security markets at no less 

than lOOX of par value. ^ 



( 
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TITLE IV - Student Assistdrtce (continued) 
10.- Guaranteed student Uan Pnogram 

' T " ^ . . * 

; . Authorized defenp^ent should be provided for periods of medical 

■ fV- , ' ; - 

IntemsMp and, y*e$1dency, to cut defaults due to lack of resources 

to pay Interest, du». . '** 

* : State guaranty agencies could be free to spend |:fi«-|pj(^mary admin- 
^ Istratlve cost allowance as determined to meet^^te f^feeds. The 
^thorizin^ fanguage row requiring expenditure of certain propor- 
tions on lender promotion, .ore-claims as,^^f9tance , and collections 
should be modified. 

The special allowance provided to lenders should continue to be 
linked with market conditions as dictated by the present fomula, 
but removal of the present ceiling of 5% per annum should be^ considered 1 
order to provide an equitably return to lenders based upon current 
. money market conditions. 

The special allowance should include an additional one-half percent 
return to the lender for each%an that enters repayment, to provide 
compensation for the added cost Incurred in converting a loan to* 
billing and repayment procedures. * , . ^ 

Loan limits should be increased to $10,000 for undergraduate study ^ 
and $20,000 for undergraduate and graduate s\udy combined. Annual 
loan limits should remain unchanged. 

» Greater flexibility should be allowed in establishing loan repayment 
schedules, by clarifitation Of the ftfi^ebearance Hnguage presently used. 
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TITLE if - St udent Assistance (xontinued) 

. Other federal student loan programs shpuld be brought Thto 
conformance ''with the 6SLP by setting similar rates, terms, and 
conditions. ' Educational institutions would^cpntlnue \a serve 
as leaders for appropriate programs. Including collection. 
In case of default, however, loans would be transferred ^o the 
; state guaranty agency for'dlsposltlon, 

11. State Student Flnaocial Afd Tralnjng 

.All who are Involved In the flnanclTTl aid process should be eligi- 
ble to be 'Included In training ^fctivltles- 

. The state agency responsible for SSFAT should coordinate all 

federajly-supporte^ f1nanc4al aid tralntng In the ^tate, especially 
with regard to curriculum and calendar. 

TITLE V - Teacher Corps and Teacher Training Program 

, Authorizing languag^should be changed to reflect full eligibility 
ofl institutions of"l)1gher education to establish teacher centers, 
to allow full represenlatidn of the ^ost effective existing resource 
for trailing teachers.^ The present lOX restriction on funds going^to 
colleges should be removed. 



TITLE V! t Financial Assistance for ^e Improvement of Undergraduate Instruction 

as a^sta 

program, retaining the present state role in liroposal rlview, but 



f — - 

Authorization language shqulil restructure the program as a^state-grant ^ 



' - adding state level evaluation, 

y ^ ^/The 'S1(ate Plan f»r this Title' should be submitted as a coordinated r 
•component of t|ie-1202 Planning Cgtrmission. 
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TITLE \UI Cooperative Education Program 

. Am^ to provide that work can be parallel to study as well* as 
aflternatMng with- periods of study. 

. Authorizing language should be clarified to allow jJj^yments of 
compensation^bf students for eniploynient by certified non-profit 
ewployjers. 

. The percentages of^annual federal support should be reduced to 
encourage institutional fiscal commitment and transition to 
institutionally supported programs. 

/ 

TITLE XII ~ General Provisions 

Comprehensive Statewide Planning (Section 1203) 
. Authorizing language should be added\equ1ring the Commission 
in each state to develop an overall plan for postsecondary 
" education" within the state and to coordinate and approve the 
State Plans required in all other Titles of federal postsecondary 
law* Thus a coordinated State Plan for each state would contain 
components covering the activities for each Title, but relating 
them all 'to an overall description of state needs and pr4orities. 
Actual program allocation and administrative conmunitation would 
refli^in direct to programs in eaph Title, but the planning would be 
coordinated and prjjjgrams approved through the Commission. % 
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Mh Rhett. There id a relationship betjj^een the experience we- 
have had in States like New Jersey, land other States that ?ire 
represented in the SHEEO^ mem^erj^ip and the recommendation^ 
we have made for reauthorizationTTwould like to relate some of* 
bur fexperiences very briefly to the sort of recommendations that 
we are mah^ing, and I won't attempt to repeat them all 'We found ^ 
tfiat in general States have, as I have testifiecJ earlier to this 
subcommittee, known, strengths in certain, areas of student aid 
administration that we J:end to think* form strong Jinkis ijn the 
State-Federal-institutiqnal jpartnership. 

'These include processing on* a statewide basis of applications and 
the issuance of eligibility notices, auditing, loan collections, and 
loan guarantees, which I won't further discuss today unless. there 
are questions, and the coordinafion of level of aid. Federal, State, 
and campus based, to institutions aWng-with coordination of poli- 
cies thai res\ilt in efficient jilckaging of student aid at the campus* 
level . ' W'^ . 

. In New Jersey ^ire have had a rather painful transition over the 
last few vears as we in full faith decided to jJick up our en^ of the 
partnership. We do practically everything that a State can do to be 
a full partner with the Federal Government. We, by State legisla- 
tion,MConsolidated five or six separate grant programs into a tuition 
aid grant program that typifies what \ye think is th6 State respon- 
sibility to aid students with tuition costs. 

We coordinate that tuition aid grant program with the basic 
grant'^progr^m^to assure that there is not over|)ackaging of stu- 
dents. 

We moved from what fcbuld have been up to six or eight applica- 
tions into a cciimmon applicationiform and a common need analysis 
methpdaiogy i)etween th^ State' and the campuses. We use the 
uniform nxethodalogy and we use one of the national need analysis 
services to process the common. form and to relay the d£ta to the- 
BE0G by multiple data entry. 

I will echo my colleague, Mr. Reehpr's sentiments, that doing all 
of that was a very painful process. And all across the country 
States that attempted to play ball with the multiple data entry 
concept and go to a comijion^ form and in some cases a common 
need analysis methodology had late processing, some of them had 
errors in their processing, things that those of us who deal with the 
public every day find to be extremely serious problems. 

I am liappy to report that in the second year of this cycle, as we 
once again send our data to the basic grant program and use a 
common form, all is going very smoothly, whieh, of course, 'makes 
the more cynical of us look forward to the reauthorization and any 
changes of these programs with increased fear and loathing. There 
is a lot of stability that we have obtained and we would like to be 
protectionists toward some of it. 

Some of the things to change, aside from the mechanics'' of proc- 
essing that have hindered us, include some restrictions in the SSIG 
program. Ken deferred to those earlier. ^For us the mandated re- 
sponsibiKty of including all nonprofit institutions means for th6 
State of New *Je'rsey* that w^ should * irtclude hospital schools of. 
nurping, pnd vocational technical area schools, schools which have 
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explicitly been excluded from tlie state programs by our state 
legislature after a long discussion and -hearing process. 

If the SSIG program were to continue to be a vehicle for FederaF 
policy in this^mat^r, we would have no choice4)ut to he found to 
be in exception to these ihandates and inevitably!^ this incentive 
program would residt not in an incentive to us, but in being 
dropped by the USOE as not being in conforjnance with the stat- 
ute. - \ 

We are also concerned at the change in ^Federal forms that js 
being, brought abi!>ut at the present time. Again, that Boi;t of unilat- 
eral change in a system that is now operating successfully is open 
to serious question in terms of its effects, which ^re in large part 
unknown on the processing, and the method by which the change' 
is being implemented, which is not through ^-ulemaking at the 
present time but simply through administrative action. 

These kinds of experiences have led u^ to recommend in our 
positions on reauthorization certain common themes,- which go 
back^^r^d forth between the Statq higher education executives and 
our State of New Jersey. < ' 

We call, and I won't try to give every detail here, for^'Tm expan- 
si^ and sfmplification. of the State student incentive grsPnt pro- 
grah^. We had some long, dialog earlier in the sybcommittee,. I 
recauTJne between Congressman 'Buchanan and myself, on the 
mechanisms by which levels of effort could* be measured, including 
rolling base years and two tiers &nd ins and outs and lefts and* 
^rights. . ^ * ' ♦ . 

I am at a stage,* and many States are, where we think simplifica- 
tion of therSe methods is called for as we move toward, as Ken said, 
the authorized levels of appropriation^ which in^tk^ consti- 
tute a heavy inaj^hing "burdojir^n States. All o{\\\e mfechanics that 
accompanied the initial growth of the prpgram so States could get 
into the grafit business? Ihose who hadnt been in that"" are^of 
ei^deavor, I think can be abandoned with reauthorization. 

r think distinctions between initial and continuing students and 
highly mechanical efforts to define base years in history are riot 
needed if the appropriation level is such, as in other categorical 
programs, that the St^^ has to make a real match to participate in 
the. program. / 

We also call- for a State role in basic grant processing. Our efforts 
in th^s Ve^rd go hpck' to the ThompSon-Eshleman amendment 
. which was successfully legislated but implemented in ^ modified 
form through multiple data entry, and th^n done in a fopm so that' 
only one Stat^ was able to participate In it. 

We would suggest language that is somewhat br|ader-v ^and we 
would utilize the known and proven processing capaHlities of State 
agencie&,to issue eligibility notices that are joint Federal and State 
notices to siiudents. We can document the fact that we can turn 
theSe processing affairs around mor6 quickly on. a State levej than 
ariy nationa^ processor; can.* ^ * ^' \ 

We also are calling for a State role in the allocation olVj^ampus 
based funds. There has been great progress jn coming to a more- 
-equitable and justifiable fqrmula basis »for campus based Federal 
funds. Vfe still think that the States have a role a play^ there in 
tern^' q{ almost an audit role, if you will. We know where, the 
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highest needs are in the institutions of the Sta,te, We know what 
the, real enrollments are. We have our auditors in the field con- 
stantly not only for student 'aid, ^ioUars but for enrollment. 'We are 
in a good position to pass judgment on the requests for allocation of ^ 
these funds. ' " ' . 

This does not mean that we would want any of these funds, I 
^ hasten to add, but we think we can help in their equitable distribu- 
tion.; 

•Finally, I think we have a role ^e have* not been called upon to 
* play in the evaluation of the impact of financial aid. StateS such as 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania that have comprehensive computer 
files are able to simulate various options and assess impacts of 
Federal and State policies in a very rapid fashion, as evidenced by , 
Ken Reeher*s/4ata presented today on a couple of possible options. 

We woulJ be glad tp work with the subcommittee in exploring 
t the effect on States of any of these reauthorization positions. 

Ptoally^ there is a position that New Jersey takes tjnat has not 
been put forward as of yet by the^State Higher Education Execu- 
tive Officers and^hat is that we need to examine the govern^^nce of 
the title IV student 'aid programs. In .my State, for instance, Lam 
not only subject, as a member of the executive branch, to the 
ordinary legislative proe^ss of authorization and appropriation but ^ 
our student aid progr^s are overseen by a public board, a board 
including members of the public appointed by the Governor, repre- 
sentatives of the institutions of higher education^ and students as 
voting members. 4 
V ' The New Jersey position on reauthorization calls "for an explora; , 
tion of this same kind of public board, a nationwide student assist- 
ance board that would oyfersee the title IV programs, approve all 
the fin^l regulations^ and^in effect be the. Federal policy board for 
student assistance, taking over ad hoc roles played by .the, coalition • 
* to coordinate student aid, the advisory council on financial aid to 
USOE, and otheV more informal groups. This we think might act as 
a correction to' some of the unilateral executive actions that vtte 
have seen taken by USOE in the student aid area. 

I think that is a fair summary of what we think the priority 
items are in the statements. I would be glad to tinswer any ques- 
tions on what the statement lays out in more, detail. 

Mr. Weiss. Thank you very much. Thank you for bearing with 
the sporadic operations oi^the hearings. 

Mr. Buchanan. Just for the record, I will look at what you have 
recommended pertaining to SSlG. I am no{ personally set in con- 
' Crete about what we bught to do, although we have picked up some 
' support for the rolling base year idea, as you know. 
, I am very interested in making sure the SSIG program does 
prdvide incentives for States to increase their State grant appropri- 
ations,. and that we find some mechanflim, you know, to certain 
that happens. And that y/e in the ijverall Federal program do 
son^ething to assure maintenance of funds. ^ ' • 

If we are just replacing State dollars with Federal dollars, we are 
^ not really accomplishing milch. So I want to review very carefully 
what you have recommended. 

Let me ask you this. Both of you^have.rhade reference to this. Do 
you feel the campuses will have sufficient time to adequately pre- 
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pare for implementation of the new single application Torm for the 
1980-81 year? , ' ' 

'Mr. Rhbtt. May I answer.that? I have been in meetings, it seems 
like maay meetings in the li^t month or so, wijh institutions and 
other State agencies both at the national coalition level, the Col- 
lege Scholarship Service, and also in my State. 

The universal opinion 6n behalf of the aid officers as thejf have 
represented it to me is that they hav? a serious problem with the 
timing l)f this form. And they have presented these views, I believe, 

' through NASFAA and Dallas -Martin has, communicated those -to 
HEW and given the.lig^ of reasQiis why we feel.it is premature. 

But tliere are some interesting and subtle things I have come up 
with as r had my own staff look at the effects on large programs 
such as New Jersey's tuition aid grant program. For instance, it is. 
true that we could run our State grant program from th^ basic or. 
module one fofm, the simple form. We would not see the supple- 
mental form that virtually all the^ institutions in our State would 
require, which has vastly more detailed information; hideed, that 
would not be processed but simply copied and sent to xhe institu- 
tions. * i I « 

We think this would result in an enorAious number of correc- 
tions being made on the campus to our grants as they become the 
holders of a far greater balance of information than we h^ave in the 
central Stat^ agency. * . i V 

And, indeed, one 16ng range impact of this form might be^to 
completely decentralize our programs, something which institu- 
tions M Qur.Stkte have asked us not to do in the past because of 

, thfe workload it would impose on them* by so doing. * - 

So, it goes beyond the graphics of the form or the production of 
fyita elements. 

From my past experience, where I worked in places such as 
Educational Testing Service and *?leveloped a nifmber of new forms, 

I would have rather seen this forrfc subjected to^ some field testing - 

* t*hat included the entry of the data into a* system to see the effects, ^ 
(HI the number of rejects or edits and defects and the need analysis 
used. 

As it" is, -we seem to be marching into 1980-81 with very little 
knowledge of* those kinds of effects on the systems and on the , 
distribution data. 

Ken? . 

' Mr. Reeher. I might just relate to Pennsylvania, to the Peftnsyl- ^ 
vania pictulre. We looked at this thing and we tried to look ahead 4 
or 6 years. In the coalitions* Uniform Methodology subcommittee ^ 
meetings we tried to work out with the U.S. office that we would 
hang the State form onto the Federal for^n, in other words, t^kfi an 

II by 17 page and fold it twice and theiilB would be two sides and 
burs would be the other Iwo, 

I have moved from that* position and last month I got my boarjl 
of directors to agree that we would go with £he/wo page one sheet. 
And. I don't know whether *we did that correctly or not, I went ^ 
through my executive committee to do it and the chairman of the 
bbard, not being chairman of the executive committee, was at the 
table , beside me. ^nd the gist of the questions wei|^: if this thing. 
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this new form pcll|ed by the Board chairman is so good that yoii 
are trying to sell w now, why were you so dumb the last 4 years? 

Move to the questions on veterans he points to the old State 
form! You have all of that massive thing on the veteran 'you know, 
you inquire, **Wbere were you before y9u*went into the service, 
where did you go when you came. out and so on/' 

When did you get so smart to enable y6u to eliminate all those 
questions oh the new" forjn? , : 

And I think that this>really says in a nutshell what is wrong in 
the financial aid community. I think College Scholarship Service, 
American College Testing Prograni, ACTP, the various colleges and 
so forth have not had ample time to adjust their constituents to 
this really massive change. We have over the years built into pur 
questions som^ details i30 that a person would know how to answer. * 
They would get thp specifics within the question such as that "by 
dbmicile" we mean and that kind of thing. ' ^ 

To get down to one form, much of t^e specifics are moved friom 
the form and goes over nnto the instructions. And I think there is a 
real question of whether *or not we were doing it the right way in 
the past an<r whether we will >«et ^& good a data under the new 
approach. ThaJ^ is the heart of the question. 

And-the other is that the constituencies of CSS and ACT have to 
be tested. They have to havje their philosophies and so forth adyust- 
ed and sufficient time has not been^ there for the adjustment gf 
constituents. I think that is the basic difference in the financial aid 
community. 

Mr. Buchanan. Mr. Chairman, just-one morecquestion. I certain- 
ly hope the subcommittee will avail itself of whatever enlighten- 
ment-it can receive in terms of your State, Dr. Hearn, and Pennsyl- 
vania. That is very useful information. 

. There is one considera^jion,*Dr. Rhett. I would like to ask you do 
j^ou feel your projections of the impact of the removal pf the half 
Jcost in /Pennsylvania is representative^ of the United States as a 
f whole,^r do you believe you are atypical? 

ftJrr^KEHKR. I think we are typical of particularly the Northeast 
where you have a large number of private institutions mixed with 
the public colleges. ' * ^ 

No\sr, the States where it is atl public, the impact would nOt be 
the same. I would say thougli, Mr. Buchanan, that 6ur staff will 
perform to our capabilities any analyses that the subcommittee 
would like us to Work on from timb to timfe. 

Mr. WEissTThank yoi> very much. I think we^will adjourn for the 
day. Thank you v^ry much for your testimony and^patiience in 
bearing with us. , ' { 

[Whereupon, at 12 noon, the committee v^as adjourned, subject to 
the call of the Chair.] 
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May 30, 1979 



Hbnoirable John H. Buchanan, Jt. 



% Daar Congressman Buchanant 

• * ^ . Duifing »y testimony before the Subcownittee pn Postsecondary|' 

I * I Education, you inquir«4 as to Whether or not the study on the removal 

' r of the one-half cost llsdt in the Basic Grant f>ro^ra» aV conducted by 

v PHEAA might be representatative of the Basic Grant file nationally. 
. ^ Staff has reviewed this question and indicates to mm that the 7.7% 
, increase in Rpograi^cost within Pennsylvania is probably low as a ^ 
• . national estimate because of the relatively h^gh college costs •for all 

<? sectors of higher education in Pennsylvania, They suggest that a more 
appropriate national impact mights be estimabeA at 10 %o 12%. 

f I wanted to calS. this to your attention and I havl. enclosed an 
additional copy of tfhe «uim(«J^ of our findings in this matter. Again, 
' we want to thank you for the courtesies extended Jlu ring our testimony. 

/ ' # 

With kindest personal regards, I remain , 



, Sincerely, • • 




Kenneth R. Reeher 
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psnnsVlvania highkk eduqatioh assistance AGENCy 

RBPCRT 

. IHPACt or REHOVING BBOO OHE-HALF COST LIMIT 
^CHAHCC IN AMAKD DOLLAR FLOH 
' . (ALL VALUES »I» THOUSANDS) 



»Y TYPE or ^STITUTIOH" 



AWARD DOLLARS 



AHKRr DOLLARS 





WITH ONE-HALF 
COST LIMIT 


WITHOUT ONE-HALT 
COST LIMIT 


NET 

cAange 


PERCENT 
CHANGE 


PKNNSYIA^ANIA 

INDEPENDENT FOUR-^YBAR 


5 29 


371 


. , 29,375 




♦ 1.4% 


STATIV OWNED 


18, 


388 


20 


906 




2,518 


♦ 13,7 


STATE- RELATED 


24, 


112 


is 


650 


+ 




♦ 6.4 


INDEPENDENT TWCJ-YEAR 


2, 


132 




160 


+ 




+ 1,3 


COHHUNITY 


7, 


651 


10 


r715 




3,064 " 


440. Q 


NURSING * 


1, 


685 


" 1 


849 . 




164 


+ 9.7 


« BUSXNESSAECHNICAL 


5 


793 




,038 




245 ^ 


> 4.2 


TOTAL PENNSYLVANIA 


$ 89 


123 


$ 96 


r693 , 


*+$7,561 


♦ 8.5% 


TOTAL OUT-OP-STATE 




079 


11 


tin 




192 


r 1.7 


TOTAL PROGRAM 


^100 


2U 


$107 


,964 


^ +$7,753 


+ 7,*7% 



0^ 







BY APPLICANT 


CATEGORY 




« 




deS^ent students 


• 


-« 
























#- 




BELOW $ 3,000 


$ 


3,810 


$ 


4,325 


+$ 


515 


♦13,5% 


$ 3,000 - $ 5,999 ■'. 




9,991 




11,493 


♦ 1 


502 


♦15.0 


$ 6,000 - $ 8,99Sr 


/ 


12,471 




i;^822 


+ 1 


,351 


♦ 10.8 


$ 9,000 - $11,999 




12,747 




1^576 


+ 


^29 


♦ 6.5 


$12,000 - $14,999 




12,10^ 




12,538 


+ 


432 


♦ 3,6 


$15,000 - $17,999 




11,928 , 




12,204 


+ 


276 


♦ 2,3 


$18,000 - $20,999^ * 




10,193 




10,356 


+ 


163 , 


♦ 1.6 


$21,000 ~ $23,999 




^,043 




6,118 


+ 


75 • 


♦ 1.2 


^24,000 ABOVE ^ 


/- 


6,0<)b 




'6,080 




80 


« + 1,3 


TOTAL DEPENDENT STUDENTS 
• 


. $ 85,289 


$ 


90,bl2 


+$5,223 


♦ 6.1% 


OTHER APPLICANTS 




/ 












VETERANS 


$ 


2,290 


$ 


2,630 


♦$ 


340 


n4,8% 


SELP-SUPPORTING 




12,632 




14,822 


2 


,190 


♦17,3 


TdTAL PROGRAM 


$100,211 


$107,964 

0 . 


♦$7,7.53 


♦ 7,7% 
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Procfdurts Used to»Caloulat* % ^ 
-impact of Ra«oving BEOG One-Half Cost Xiwlt. 



DavaIop«d the appropriate BBOG Awafd Paym^it Schedule Criteria f6r developing , 
the Award Payii»nt„8chedule are established in the BBOG enabling J^gislatioa: In • 
this case the owi-half cost faotor was ignored. Essentially the BBOG eligibility 
Indexiis for !S$3,*00 and above** educational cos\:s line o^ the Schedule occur at 
the **$1,800 and, above** educational coats line. ' ' U , , ' 

4 * " ' - • 

Calculated the- BBOG awards uirlng (a) the revised BBOG Award.P^fwen^ Sohedule and 
(b) the 'regular one-half cost limit Award Pi^finent Sc^iedUle. yihe^ author i«e<\ 
rev^d treatment 9f iHi If -supporting student assets was not prograi*»ed into * 
'this coaipUt#r run. • ' * * • 

Developed comparative data by type of institution, PHEAA gross parents* ^ncom^ 
lev^llf for dependent^ students, and otTier aptfl leant cat^egories to» »ea8^rc ^Impact. 



^^nmary 



1, No impact on tlie number of ellglbles. 

2. Eighty percent of the additional award dollars goes ^o studeata whose J)arent8» 
have a PHEAA gross (Caxafile plus non-taxable) Income o^ less thart $ljj,,<^00. 

Ninety-two^percent of the additional ai^d dollars gbes to studfents enrolled 
at public sector colleges and' univeYsities . ^ 

The 7,*7 pelrceat^ increase In program coiTts In ^ennsjft^vania is probably too low - 
an estimate ori a. national basis because of the relatively high college costs for - 
^, all* sectors in Pennsylvania. A more appropriate national Impact 6n program Costs 
is estimated to be 10 to 12 percent. * , - 
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ReptreseiHatlve William D. Ford 
•Chairman ^ 

Subcofrmlttee on Postsecondary Education 
House Education and Labor Conmittee 
2268 Rayburn Housfr Off Ice Building 
Washington, O.C: 20515 , 



1 

n 

j 

1 



Dear Hr. Ford: ^ 

■A 

The National Advisory Council on wS%n's Educatlonrfl ^rograms Is a, 
presldentlally appointed body |:reatqd by Congress to advance educational 
equity for women and atrls. In keeping with owf mandate, the Council 
\i committed to the elimination of disparate trea-tment -of women In ^ 
student financial assistance programs. 

The Council has examined the* Extent to which women receive financial ^ 
assistance through NDSL, BEOG, SEOG, and similar student-ald programs.^ 
This examination was sert|iisly limited because data Indicating women's 
participation In student^lnapclal assistance programs were rarely 
available, therefore, onif o\ the Council's major recommendation^ was 
the critical need far Federal student aid programs to collect a nl report 
• data by-sex-by-race/ethnlclty and when appropriate, by age. The continued 

^ lack of such data will not only perpetrate those practices that have 

limited slcesf of women and minorities to advanced educational opportunities, 
but will cl^iany retard future generations *' partlclpa-tlon In -the labor 
market, ^especial ly In nontradi tlonal occupations. 

Another -major .concern governing stucfent financial assistance programs Is 
that legislation artd policy have not adapted to the changing characteristics 
of a ^ontrMltlonal student population/ For example, despite the growing 
denmnd for \ostsecortdary education on a less than h*alf-tlme basis, '^hls 
Increasing student population Is restricted from participating In Federal 
financial assistance programs. The most recent Issue ^f th^ College 
Board Review notes that "...financial aid Is still tajjored to the* 

if traditional college-age student, and some women's groups assert that 

^Independent and part-time women studertts suffer disproportionately from 

%^ Cte present limitation of BEOG's and other forms of aid to students who 
aS able to consistently devote a great deal of time to their eAjcatlon." 

ft 

M»»J*»»# Mil C»>«li»»««». lo» AUmo*. NM. <h»i* 

K«M*,«..«,,v«.t...o^No ^.J^^^.J.^^^M^ ^itXisi:r::.i^::^^.A 

^ ■ 

IXOrnC)OMtMIEIIt * 
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*^ Tht Mttlontl Center for EducttioiMil SUtlstics dtt«f indicate that 
1977 foMlts comprised 49 percent of the college student body and 52 
.percent of the first-time entering students." The report projects that 
*|1thin the next 4 yetrf the proportion of females enrolled In college 
Mill be comparable to male participation. Tn addition* data su99«st that 
an Increasing' number of these women will be older than the typical college- 
age population. The National Coalition for Women and Cirls In Education 
recently stated at a public DHEW meeting that "women const ituti^ a much 
higher^ percentage of the part-time student population than meny and of 
the growth in part-time students over 35>the vast majorltyJMve been, 
women during the past several years.** If these trends contflnue, and it 
Is generally assumed that th^ will, more women and particularly those 
attending college on a less than half-time basis will requlrei^some form 

' of financial" assiiUlice. This strengthens the need for cori\:lus1ve dat« 
on the« total universe of need and the universe of aid available to fil 
that need. > 

This period of reauthorizatil\of the Higher education Act Is aji opp 
time to ensure that women areY)t only benefiting from thoip prpgr^r 
targeted toward special popul^ions, but that provisions aire Infclud 
all mudent financial assistance programs to encourage leis than hf 
students to pursue lidvanced^education. In order to bring f4aeitt?1a' 
assistance programs in line with the changing compos-Uion^ofnl^q 
population*/ the Council recomnends that: ' i H " 



Title IV. Student Assistance * 

' f 

Basic EducationaVOpportunity Grants 

■ \ * 

The BEOG prograni be expanded to include support. for le^s than half- 
time students. • * 

Section '411(b)(B), which outlines the schedule f^r reduction ir) case 
' of less than full funding, be deleted and ffiat BEOQ be ^^ir^d as a 
true entitlement program, with appropriations being- pon-cWscretionary. 

•BEOG be increased to S2000 in FY 81, J2200 in FY 83 And J2400 in FY 85 
and t>ien adjusted in accordance with the CPI increases. 

Distinction between independent and dependent student status be 
eliminated; and that 'criteria be established for determining 
expected levels of family contributions on'^the basis of a formula 
^ which does not penalize non-wage ear|iing pitV.ents. » ^ 

Supplemental Educattonal Opportunity Grants ^. ' 

The SEOG program be expanded to include supp()rt for less than half-timfl 
students. , . I 
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Sup jf>1<wgnU1 EdMcatlotta)' Opportunity Grants (continued) 

/ Dntlnctlon betwetn Indftpendent.and d%pen<lent student status be* 
/llnlnated; and that criteria b4 established for determining 
/expected levels of family con trlbi^t Ions on the basis of a formula 
/ which does not penalize noh-wa()e earning parents. 
/ I 

/ Maximum award be Increased to $6000 for abnormal period of 4 years.* 

/■ • ■ ' ^ • . ■ * 

State $tudent Irfcentlve Grant Program 

SSIGP be expanded to Include support /or less than half-^tlme students. 

Direct loans to Students In Institutions of Higher .Education 

The program be maintained and the language be rewritten to furtber 
clarify the distinction between NOSL and GSL and to emphasize the 
fosltlon th^t NOSL Is to be used as a supplement to GSL.. | 

Here flexible repayment terms be created by allowing borrowers to 
request leniency from lenders when they experience difficult^ In 
repaying loans. 

Title IX,. Graduate Programs * 

All graduate programs under Title IX collect and report data 
by-sex-by^-race/ethnlclty. • 

Institutions be provided support, to^explo^ ways of Increasing the 
participation of womeft and especially minority women In fellowship 
programs when their representation Is not comparable to national 
enrollment 1n*graduate Institutions. ^ 

Greater emphasis be placed on Increasing women In nontradltlonaltt 
fields by providing Incentives to targeted Institutions. 



The Council will appreciate your assistance In assuring that Federal 
student financial assistance programs are more equitable. The Council 
strongly feels that this Issue merits high priority In the reauthorization 
of the Higher Education Act. 

« 

Sincerely, 

*Ema M. Carney Q \J 

Council Chair 
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